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PREFACE 


No apology will be needed for the publication of a book devoted 
to an account of the ‘ Village Communities ’ as found in the 
several provinces of India. In this department, at any rate, 
there is a distinctly vacant place. But an apology is very 
much needed for the imperfect manner in which the attempt to 
gnpply the want has now been made. That there are mistakes 
of detail I cannot but fear; that there are other defects will be 
only too evident. But the errors will at least be such as admit 
of ready correction by superior knowledge. 

There is another matter for apology. The accounts of the 
Indian village which have hitherto appeared are either brief 
and generalised, or they represent an ideal rather than an actual 
form of the institution. There has been no means of testing 
such accounts; and it is small wonder that a particular theory 
of the Indian village has become accepted—and, indeed, some¬ 
times taken for gi anted—by the ablest authors when discussing 
the rules of Hindu law, or tracing the history of institutions. 
It is impossible for any later writer wishing to give a faithful 
account of village-tenures to avoid pointing out the errors which 
an abstract and unified conception of 1 the village ’ can hardly 
fail to produce. But, to borrow a phrase of Professor Ashley’s, 

‘ the piety of the disciple takes a controversial form ’ solely with 
regard to this theory of Indian villages; and he intends neither 
to undervalue the works alluded to nor to show any want of 
respect for their authors. 
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Finally, I cannot but anticipate that one class of readers 
may be inclined to reproach rue with not having more explicitly 
pronounced a judgment, if it is only a provisional one, on the 
facts set out. But, in truth, the present state of the question 
seems to rue to be such that a contribution to the materials for 
a decision will be more useful than any deductions which I 
could formulate. 

Whatever conclusions have hitherto been drawn from the 
phenomena of the Indian village have, proceeded, almost un¬ 
avoidably, from a slender basis of fact; they have been drawn, 
too, in disregard of a number of circumstances, the importance 
of which in forming a just opinion will be obvious as soon as 
those circumstances are explained. I confess, therefore, to 
have felt more concerned about marshalling the facts of the 
case and setting forth the conditions under which those facts 
are found, than with elaborating arguments and conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the book will, I venture to think, bring out with 
tolerable distinctness the view that the ‘joint-village’ of India 
is not the universal or the most ancient form ; and that the 
common-holding oi land (where it is not the result of some 
special voluntary association) is traceable only among the 
superior tenures of the Hindu-Aryans and the later tribes who 
settled in Northern or T„ pper India. Or, if I may state the 
matter somewhat more particularly, that the so-called joint- 
village followed, and did not precede, the village of separate 
holdings; and that in those cases where it represents a section 
of a tribal or clan territory, it derives a rather delusive appear¬ 
ance of being held 1 in common ’ from certain features of clan 
life and union ; while in the very numerous cases in which it is 
a small estate connected with an individual founder, the joint- 
ownership depends solely 1 on the existence of the ‘ joint-family ’— 

1 That is, allowing (as above) for certain cases where a group of colo¬ 
nists or others has been formed by voluntary association and has culti¬ 
vated on a joint-stock principle—a matter which has obviously nothing 
to do with ‘ archaic 1 custom. 
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i.e. on the law or custom of the joint-inheritance of a number 
of co-heirs in succession to an original founder or acquirer. 
How and when the joint-inheritance and the joint-family came 
to be invented may be a difficult question ; out if the idea of 
the joint-family is not primitive, nor lound among all tribes or 
races, and is rather the special creation of the developed 4 Hindu ’ 
law and custom as such, and if it is only found among other 
tribes after more or less contact with Hindu-Aryans, then the 
joint-village cannot be demonstrably a primitive, still less a 
once universal, form of land-holding. 

B. H. BADEN-rOWELL. 

Oxford : Scj>tcmbcr 1890. 
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NOTE ON THE SPELLING OF ORIENTAL WORDS 

Technical terms in the Indian languages are printed in italic 
letters and transliterated, as far as possible, on the system used by 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The reader not acquainted with any Indian dialect will have no 
difficulty in pronouncing the words if he gives the continental sound 
to the vowels; or comparing them with English words:— 

a—a, as the u in ‘ cut 1 —the a in ‘father.' The sound of' 
English a in ‘ flat ’ is unknown to any Indian language, 
i—I, as ‘ pit ’— 4 peat.’ 
u—u, as 4 pull ’— 4 pool.' 
o—always full, as in 4 dep6t.’ 

e— always as the ‘ ay ’ in 4 hay ’; 4 ai ’ as the 4 i ’ in 4 Are ’ ; 4 au ’ 
as the 4 ou ’ in 4 bough 5 : 4 y ’ is always a consonant. 

Of the consonants, it is hardly necessary to say anything for the 
English reader, except to notice that the 4 g * is always hard; and 
that the 4 j ’ is employed with its usual (English) sound. The 
inverted comma or apostrophe indicates the Arabic ‘ain ; and the 
two forms of the Arabic kdf are distinguished, as 4 k ’ and 4 q ’ (in 
the latter case without the conventional 4 u ’ added). The kh and 
gh (underlined) indicate the gutturals; n in a final syllable indi¬ 
cates the nasal pronunciation. 4 Th,’ it may conveniently be added, 
is never sibilant (either as in 4 thin * or ‘this’) in any Indian 
dialect; 1 it is 4 1 ’ with an added aspirate. I may call attention to 
the c, which=ch, and saves the awkwardness of writing Hindi 
forms when the letter is both aspirated and reduplicated, as often 
is the case. In familiar words printed in ordinary type, I have 
retained the 4 ch,’ as there it seems more natural. 

I have used a modified spelling for the common words raiyat 
(ra'iyat), Taluqdar (Ta'alluqdar), and mauza ( mauza 4 ). Indeed, 
when these words are written in any dialect that does not use the 
Persi-Arabic alphabet, they are actually so spelt (very nearly). 

When necessary to indicate the language or dialect, an initial 
has been added in brackets : S= Sanskrit, H=Hindi, M=Marathi, 
A=Arabic, P=Persian, Tam = Tamil, Tel=Telugu, Kara=Kan- 
arese, or the Karnata language. 

1 It may be in Burmese; and, though it is frequent and varied in classical 
Arabic, it is not so sounded in Indian use. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE INDIAN VILLAGE AND ITS FORMS IN GENERAL 

Section I—The commonly received View of 
Village-tenures 

It may safely be assumed that the t*rm ‘ Indian Village Com¬ 
munity' will not sound strange or unintelligible to English 
readers. As to the meaning which the term conveys, it is not 
so easy to feel confident. Our standard histories of India usually 
present us with a picture (more or less detailed) of what ‘ the 
Indian village,’ as an institution, is ; and some of the passages 
in which these accounts are contained have, not undeservedly, 
become almost classical. We also, at the present day, instinc¬ 
tively connect the idea of ‘ village community ’ with that of a 
survival of ancient forms of common ownership of land, a sur¬ 
vival which the intense conservatism of Eastern countries has 
made possible. There is no one book, as far as I am aware, 
that, dealing chiefly or solely with village-tenures, contains the 
collected evidence regarding the details of their history and their 
varied forms; it is not surprising, therefore, that such knowledge 
of the subject as has become current is of a highly generalised 
and often theoretical character. 

It may be useful to recount briefly what is usually held 
regarding Indian villages, and see how far we can accept familiar 
ideas as a groundwork for a more detailed examination of the 
subject. It is understood, to begin with, that the country dis- 
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tricts are almost everywhere divided up into groups of holdings 
which, for want of a better name, are called ‘villages’ or 
4 townships.’ Here and there, and sometimes throughout whole 
provinces, it is remembered, the ownership of ‘villages’ has 
been absorbed by the growth of a wider landlord interest, as, e.g 
in Bengal, and Oudh, and part of Madras. In these cases the 
superior tenure has overshadowed the villages, and they have 
become mere groups of tenants, or have always been so, being 
located by the landlord himself. Otherwise, the villages are 
independent, and represent, in fact, the primary form of land- 
ownership in general, and as such, constitute the chief agricul¬ 
tural feature of numerous 4 districts.’ 1 If for a moment I may 
illustrate the general state of things with reference to familiar 
English institutions, without unduly implying any connection 
between the institutions themselves, I might say that in 
some cases villages have been swallowed up in great 4 manors,’ 
under the lords of them ; and in this case the village-organisation 
has often decayed. In other cases the villages have escaped 
being so absorbed, either because no 4 lord 5 has arisen over them, 
or because such lords as once possessed them have disappeared, 
being destroyed by war or stress of times; or, more curiously 
still, because such villages have become little ‘ manors ’ of them¬ 
selves : the lordship that has grown up has either been conter¬ 
minous with the village, or has broken up into a number of 
fragments which are 4 villages.’ In all the latter cases we have 
4 villages ’ as the independent elements of the agricultural sys¬ 
tem. with no 4 lord ’ over them except the state or the ruler. 

So far, 2 the general idea is quite in correspondence with 
the reality of things. But when it is further inquired what is 
understood to be the nature of the 4 village-community ’ or 
4 township,’ it will probably be most frequently answered that 
the village, though existing in some variety of form, approxi¬ 
mates in general to a single type, of which the important 

1 The * District' (sometimes called Collectorate) is the administrative 
unit into which each province is divided. In some respects it answers 
to the ‘ county ’ in England. See my Short Account of the Land Revenue 
drc. of British India (Clarendon Press. 3894. p. 22). 

2 And allowing lor cases where, owing to physical conditions, village- 
groups are not formed at all. 
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feature is that there is some kind of 4 holding in common ’ of the 
village area, either still surviving at the present day, or which 
existed in former times. The village is further supposed to 
consist of the group of connected families which probably once 
acknowledged blood-relationship, but now. naving lost, the recol¬ 
lection of it. is only held together by the bvnd occupied in com¬ 
mon. For this reason the term 4 vill ge community * as applied 
to India has been generally taken to imply not only a local 
group of landholders, but something of a communistic type as 
regards the property in land. Some writers also have made use 
ot such terms as ‘rural communes' or ‘village corporations’— 
Wins which we may allow to pass, though they can only be used 
by way of a rather loose analogy. 

At this point the popular theory becomes, I fear, open to 
several objections. The most serious is that it generalises in a 
way which is not warrantable ; it ignores the fact that, even 
taking the widest possible view of the subject, two types of vil¬ 
lage must be recognised—one that has, and one that has not, 
any appearance of joint or common ownership. In the latter 
type, which for convenience we call the raiyaitcuri, there is no 
evidence that the holdings were ev^r otherwise than separate 
and independent. But even in the ‘joint’ type, it is almost 
equally important not to confuse the whole of the villages to¬ 
gether. but to lecognise the very dilferent principles or bases 
"f union which exist : the joint-village on a tribal basis is very 
different from that which depends on succession of joint, heirs to 
an hutIriflctl founder, and that, again, is different from the group 
formed by families on no tribal and no aristocratic basis, or on 
voluntary association. The whole argument of this book is not 
so much to throw" doubt on the general idea of early communal 
ownership, as to insist on the specific facts of Indian village 
history, and to the qualified seasr in which such collective owner¬ 
ship as is deemed predicable can be asserted. It is especially 
necessary to point out that in all cases the collective ownership 
has nothing to do wdth any social community of goods; it is a 
question of some bond of union among conquering and superior 
tribes, or among a family proud of its descent from some aristo¬ 
cratic founder. 

Even so preliminary and general a criticism of the usually 
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received theory of Indian villages may be open to the objection 
that it also calls in question to some extent the general conclu¬ 
sions which have the authority of the late Sir H. S. Maine. 
May I say once for all, that in respect and admiration for the 
author of the Early History of Institutions , and of the Village 
Communities , I yield to no one ? But it seems to me that the 
author himself would have been the very last to hold that no 
modification of his theory was ever possible. The results arrived 
at in these well-known works are professedly only probable 
conclusions from such evidence as the writer had before him at 
the time, and which he certainly did not regard as complete. 
It can hardly be doubted that the information available when 
Sir H. S. Maine wrote was very far from being what it has 
since become. None of the reports on the Panjab frontier tribal- 
villages were written—or at least were available in print; and 
the greater part of the best Settlement Reports of the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh and the Panjab, are dated in years 
subsequent to the publication of Village Communities. Further, 
the Settlement Reports of the Central Provinces, the District 
Manuals of Southern India, and the Survey Reports and 
Gazetteers of the Bombay districts, were many of them not 
written, and the others were hardly known beyond the confines 
of those presidencies. In this fact I find the explanation of the 
total omission in Sir H. S. Maine’s pages of any specific mention 
of the raiijatiran form of village, and the little notice he takes 
of the tribal or clan constitution of Indian races in general, and 
of the frontier tribal villages in the Panjab. 1 

If, however, it has become necessary to modify our concep¬ 
tion of collective-ownership as applied to Indian villages, and 
to recast some other conclusions, this modification will in no 
respect suggest any diminution of the value and authority of the 
works alluded to. They will still continue to be our lasting 
possessions not only as models of lucid exposition, but as per- 

1 This is the more remarkable because Sect. IIL in the Early Insti¬ 
tutions deals with the clan and kinship; but the author evidently had 
seen nothing directly to connect the clan and the village in Upper India; 
he turns away to suppose the village-group to belong to a stage when kin¬ 
ship is largely forgotten and when the land (always supposed to be held 
in common) is the chief bond of union. 
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manent guides to scientific method in the collection and use of 
materials. Indeed, it is not too much to say that we owe to 
Sir H. S. Maine’s invaluable pioneer work the very possibility 
of further advance; since his work has constantly suggested the 
lines of inquiry which our later detailed reports have pursued. 

But some readers may further be disposed to regard the 
Indian case as necessarily concluded 1 y a general verdict on the 
European evidence as to archaic common ownership of land. It 
would be quite beyond my scope to discuss the wide question ol 
early 4 collective ownership ’ as a universal phenomenon of 
ancient times; but more than one of the hitherto received proofs 
or instances has of late years been rendered at least question¬ 
able owing to the re-examination of texts and documents ; and 
some cases of apparent common-holding supposed to be ancient 
have turned out to be comparatively modern, or to be explainable 
on other principles. I would not, however, venture to approach 
the subject, except for the one reason that if it is really the fact 
that in all the countries of the West ownership of land 4 in 
common ' was a recognised feature in a certain (archaic) stage 
of social progress, then, no doubt, it might afford an a priori 
reason, inclining us to believe that the Indian evidence must 
support a similar conclusion in the East. But 1 submit that 
under the circumstances of doubt that exist as to the European 
phenomena, the Indian case may with advantage be dealt with 
on its own merits, and without any predisposition one way or 
the other. 

At any rate, I think that we have every right to insist that 
the distinct existence of a type of Indian village in which 
1 ownership in common : cannot be proved to be a feature either 
of the past or present should be duly acknowledged ; and that 
it is hardly possible to appeal to 4 the Indian village community ’ 
as evidence in any general question of archaic land-custom or of 
economic science, if we first obtain a single type by leaving out 
of view the wide area of country which furnishes divergent 
forms or features. And further, when the details of the history 
of the Northern Indian villages are so much better known, it 
becomes imperative to give due weight to the fundamental 
differences of structure and origin which exist among the ‘joint’ 
villages themselves ; for these differences must largely affect the 
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sense in which we predicate ‘ holding in common ’ or ‘ collective 
ownership ’ of any or all of them. 

In the first place, then, in deprecating the absence of all 
acknowledgment of two broad types of village in India, I think 
that I do not misrepresent the opinions actually expressed by 
Sir II. S. Maine when I conclude that distinctive evidence re¬ 
garding one type of village was not before him—that type which 
I have called the raiyatwdri village, in which the separate 
holders (or raiyat ), whatever spirit of union they may have pos¬ 
sessed, never represented co-sharers in a unit estate nor ac¬ 
knowledged any form of common ownership. 1 

The following passages appear to me to be conclusive on the 
subject. ‘ Over the greater part of the country,’ writes Sir H. 
Maine, 2 4 the village community has not been absorbed in any 
larger collection or lost in a territorial area of wider extent. 
For fiscal and legal purposes it is the proprietary unit of large and 
populous ]/rorinces ’ (the italics here and elsewhere are mine). 
This may indeed be understood to allow that other provinces may 
exhibit some differences ; but there is no hint that any such 
differences may involve a distinction in principle, as they really 
do. And in another passage in which the author emphasises 
his desire to recognise considerable variety, it is still evident 
that it is only variety within the general lines of common holding; 
it does not extend to distinguishing or accounting for the 
raiyat irdri principle. ‘ In the account of the Indian cultivating 
group which follows,’ he says, ‘ you will understand that I con¬ 
fine myself to fundamental points, and, further, that I am at¬ 
tempting to describe a typical form to which the village commiuni- 
iies a j>)>ear tv me on the evidence, I have seen to approximate , 
rather than a model to which all existing groups called bv the 
name can be exactly fitted.’ 3 This unity of general type indeed 
necessarily follows from the way in which collective ownership 
is assumed to be universal as a primary stage. And the general 
type is accordingly presented of a group of persons not onlv 
connected (really or by a fiction) by common descent, but who 

1 The word raiyat , sometimes written phonetically ryot , is (correctly) 
the Arabic raiyat, and means ‘ subject/ ‘ protected/ &c.; hence any land¬ 
holder subject to the Crown or to a landlord. 

* Vill Comm pp 12. 13. 3 Ibid. p. 107. 
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also own the land in common or collectively. This typical com¬ 
munity is distinguished by the absence, originally, of any one 
headman superior to the rest, the co-sharen being represented 
by a council of heads of families or houses. Recognising also 
that there often are inferiors and dependents (tenants) included 
in the village group, the author considers that these also formed 
part of the ‘ brotherhood.’ ! The brotherhood, in fact, forms a 
kind of ‘ hierarchy,’ the degrees of which are determined by 
the rder in which the various sets of cultivating families have 
amalgamated with the community.' 2 

In another place the author, speaking of ideas of ownership 
in land as prevalent in India generally, remarks that ownership 
was understood, ‘but joint ownership by bodies of men was the 
rule, several ownership by individuals the exception/ 3 And 
in an interesting passage in the Early History of Institutions, 
the village group in general is traced to some form of expan¬ 
sion of the single family, in which the sense of common descent 
is gradually lost, and 4 the assemblage of cultivators is held 
together solely by the land which they till in common.' In 
India, even where division of the culturable holdings has intro¬ 
duced separate ownership, and the waste only is held in common, 
tJue Indian village community is a body of men held together by the 
land, that they occupy . 4 

Now\ such a general typical description cannot be applied at 
all to one class, and that by far the largest, of Indian villages. 
The form of village of which it is to a great extent a true repre¬ 
sentation is confined to India north of the Vindhyan Hill series 
— i.e. to the Panjab, the North-West Provinces, and Oudh, 
probably in former times including the northern part of Bengal 
known as Bihar. A few villages of the same kind are found in 
Upper Western India (Gujarat), and there are wide-spread 

1 Vill. Comm. pp. 123,175, and compare p. 179, where some interesting 
remarks are made on the position of the grain-dealer in the village. 

2 Ibid. pp. 176,177. This is something quite different from there being 
merely different grades of social rank in the village, such as landlord, 
tenant, farm-labourer, low-caste menial, &c.; it is something within a 
general ‘ brotherhood.’ 

3 Ibid, p. 222. 

4 Early History of Institutions , pp. 77-82. (The italics in all these 
passages are mine.) 
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traces of formerly existing shared (or landlord) village estates in 
the Dakhan and in certain parts of South India. But, broadly 
speaking, this form of village was never universal: it always 
implies, as I have said already, the growth of some individual 
overlordship or some settlement of conquering clans or expansion 
of families with their own notions of equal right and superiority 
to inferior races: it never extended generally over the greater 
part of Eastern, Central, Western and Southern India. 

A better idea will be formed about the relative importance of 
the areas in which the joint and the raiyaticuri villages respec¬ 
tively are the prevalent kinds, if we set down the Provinces, with 
their area and population. 


, Mean density ol 

Province? i Area in square miles population per 

, square mile 


-r • (ThePanjub 

Joint villages pre- K . AV . provinces 

valent 1 Oudli 

110.667 

83.286 

24,217 

188 

411 

522 


Total . . ■ 

. 218,170 



^Bengal * 

151.543 | 

471 

Separate ownership 

Bombay and 1 

77,2751 


, or ra iyat wd ri vil- 

Sindh i 

47.789/ 1 

117 f 

i lages prevalent; 

Madras 

141,189 

256 

traces of joint- ! 

Ajmer 1 

2,711 

200 j 

villages once in 

Coorg 

1,583 

109 

existence locally, 

Central Pro¬ 


j | 

and from special 

vinces 

86,501 

1 125 1 

causes 

Benir 

17.718 

163 

1 

t . . : 

' Assam 

49.004 

112 

Total 

. 575,318 


As to the second point—the real nature of the collective 
ownership that is observable in the northern Indian joint-village 

1 In Ajmer and in the Central Provinces the revenue system has pro¬ 
duced artificially a new proprietary title to the villages; but it is un¬ 
doubtedly the fact that, in both, the villages were naturally raiyatwdri. 
I have alluded to the probability of joint-villages once existing in the 
Biliar districts forming a part of Bengal. On the other hand, the sequel 
will show that in Oudh and the old Hindu kingdoms of the North-west 
the raiyatwdri form of village was originally prevalent among the lower 
castes and aborigines when the Hindu Rajas held the dominion; so the 
one case at least balances the other. If I added the Native States of 
Rajputana, Central India, and the Nizum’s Territory, the raiyativdri area 
would preponderate still more. 
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—my observations must be reserved to a later stage. Before any 
remarks on the subject would be intelligible it will be necessary 
to consider a number of other matters, xc will be desirable, 
therefore, at once to present the reader with a sketch which aims 
at placing before him the two forms of Ilage in contrast. It is 
easy to describe the raiyatwnri village, because in the nature of 
th ngs its form is one: more difficult is it to sketch the other 
type, because its forms are several—that is to say, putting aside 
minor modifications in details of internal constitution, there are 
some fundamental distinctions which co-exist with a certain 
outward appearance of uniformity. 

Without further prelude, however, the attempt to present 
each type of village in its proper character must be made. 

Section II.—The Two Forms of Village-tenure 
A.. ~The Raiyatwdri ] tUaye 

In this form of village, so widely prevalent, the group of 
holdings in no sense forms a 4 proprietary unit; ’ and the term 
4 community ’ is properly applied to the group of landholders 
only so long as it is employed to indicate the connection which 
a group of cultivators must have when located in one place, 
bound by certain customs, with certain interests in common, and 
possessing within the circle of their village the means of local 
government, and of satisfying the wants of life without much 
reference to neighbouring villages. 

It is quite possible that when the first Dravidian and other 
tribesmen formed villages on this pattern, there was some 
general idea of tribal union, and that every member of the clan 
was entitled to receive an allotment sufficient for his wants ; but 
there is no trace of any common holding of the land occupied ; 
the several portions of the village are allotted or taken up 
severally, and are enjoyed quite independently from the first. I 
make this allusion to the clan or tribe, because in the countries 
marked by the prevalence of villages of this type we are almost 
always able to note evidences of a tribal stage of society which 
will be described in due course. There were clan-divisions of 
territory, containing a number of villages, each under its own 
headman or chief, who was a natural and essential part of the 
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institution. This alone places this form of village in contrast 
with the other form, in which, as Sir H. S. Maine has promi¬ 
nently remarked, the 4 headman ’ is not originally a feature of the 
constitution. It may be concluded with reference to any possible 
numbers of the earliest agricultural tribes, as well as to the 
immense area of the country, that the villages were at first 
scattered over the jungle-clad plains at considerable distances 
apart, but within certain general boundaries of clan-territory. 
Each village group contained a number of household or family 
holdings, the holdings being larger or smaller as the means and 
the requirements of each suggested. In the oldest customs we 
shall find special allotments of land reserved in each village for 
the chief, for the worship of the deity, and so forth ; but there 
is no community of interest in the cultivated lots. 

The cultivated area is naturally surrounded by waste and 
woodland, which may extend for some distance before the 
‘ sphere ’ of another village is reached. We have no evidence, 
as far as I can discover, of any formal tribal or other procedure 
for allotting the several village areas within the territory occupied 
by the tribe or clan. The area available for tillage was very 
large in proportion to existing tribal numbers ; and the naturally 
connected groups of families could settle where they pleased 
within the general area recognised as belonging to their clan. 
As the headman or chief of each village was always an important 
personage, it was doubtless by his influence that the site for 
clearing and settlement was selected; and several neighbouring 
headmen in consultation could prevent any clashing of interests, 
even if such occurred, which is not likely . 1 Under the influence 
of established custom—that potent factor in Indian affairs—we 
find in later times that the headman regulated subsequent 
extensions of the cultivation and disposed of disputes about the 
occupation of fresh lands. When a Raja was (perhaps in still 
later days) established, it was always understood that there was 
no appropriation of waste land without permission, though in 
practice such appropriation was often tacitly allowed, and indeed 

1 I am alluding, of course, to the earliest agricultural villages founded 
by the original settlers, who could hardly have found any human enemies, 
but roust have found the available area enormously in excess of any pos¬ 
sible requirements. 
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freely encouraged; for the early State authorities were only too 
glad to see more land cultivated, because the King’s revenue 
share of the produce, which was from veiy early times his chief 
resource, was thereby increased. 

Thus, the waste adjoining the vill ge was not the 1 common 
property 5 of the village, any more than it is at the present day. 
And consequently in early times the boundaries between village 
and village were rarely, if ever, defined. It was only if one 
village was at enmity with the next that some definition of 
‘ spheres' would be made. There is reason to believe that only 
the clan territories were more definitely demarcated, and that 
encroachments on these would have led to resistance. I have 
been told of cases among the Assam clans, where one group 
would turn out in war array to prevent a neighbouring group 
trespassing on their grounds. This is in the hill country, where 
each group-area consists of a large tract of 1 jungle ’ and only a 
certain part of it is taken in hand at a time, by reason of the 
practice of shifting cultivation. 1 

It is only reasonable to suppose that from the earliest times 
of tribal settlement the several tribal or clan areas were 
jealously guarded. But a general sense of right of some kind 
over a given neighbourhood is quite consistent with very vague 
ideas of actual ownership ; and there is not the smallest reason 
to believe that in any early non-Ary an village the adjacent 
waste was ever regarded as a definite property available for 
partition at the option of the resident group of cultivators ; nor 
was it supposed that each man had a right to an area of waste 
proportioned to his arable holding, or any other share such as i6 
always recognised in case of the waste belonging to joint or 
landlord villages. All traces of early custom show the villages 
just in the same condition in this respect as raiyaiwari villages 
of to-day. It should be remembered that the waste was always 
used for grazing, and that hay-fields and hay-cutting are still 
generally unknown ; 2 hence there would be no need for dividing 

1 This i6 described at p. 58, post 

‘ In the hills between Simla and the plains, where there is no forest 
but a large expanse of hill-side which does produce hay, there is an excep¬ 
tional custom of marking out the area into 4 doles ’ or strips (ghdmi ), 
which are allotted among the landholders ; and the area is only used for 
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grass lands into 4 doles ’ for Lay, as in the English village of 
former days. Hence, too, there would be no opportunity for a 
sense of ownership to develop. It is doubtless this absence of 
definite claim to anything beyond the appropriated and cleared 
holding that made it so easy for the first rulers to assume their 
(very ancient) right to the waste. But wherever a village was 
made over by a Baja, who of course professed to assign the 
State-rights only, to some courtier or other grantee, the latter 
immediately seized on the adjacent waste as one of the most 
useful parts of his grant, and cultivated it, as far as the neces¬ 
sary area for grazing, &c., permitted, for his own profit. 

So little was the waste adjacent to the old miyatwdri vil¬ 
lages deemed a 4 property/ and so rarely was it demarcated, 
that in the Revenue-settlement arrangements of the Mughal 
Emperors, or possibly at a still earlier time, it was sometimes 
necessary to define the limit of waste attached for grazing or 
other uses to a village; and this process was effected by the 
primitive expedient of sending the village watchman to stand 
on the edge of the cultivated fields and shout. The waste re¬ 
served to the village use was then held to extend as far as his 
voice could be heard. 1 

common grazing when the hay is cut. These lands are not the property 
of the hamlets, and pay dues to the Raja. I do not know of any instance 
in the plains where artificial cultivation of grass is resorted to. No doubt 
there are places where the natural grass, which springs up chiefly during 
the rainy season, is subject to a certain customary protection before grazing 
or grass-cutting is allowed. But, speaking generally, hay-culture is un¬ 
known. 

1 It is curious to note that the origin of the familiar Indian measure 
of length, the kos (2 kos *= 8 miles), is in this rough method of estimating 
distance. The word kos (kroqa) meant the distance to which a voice 
would reach ( J. R. As. Soc. April 1894, p. 288; and for an illustration 
see the paper on the Burmese version of the Sama Jdtaka in the same 
number, p. 222). The indefinite length was gradually converted into a 
fixed measure by substituting a given number of dcmda , or poles, of four 
cubits each. In the Ayln-irAkbari (Jarrett’s Trans, ii. 414) there iB 
an elaborate account of the imperial kroh or kos. In Hunter’s Bengal 
Records , i. 87, there is an interesting notice of the subject; but the 
learned author is perhaps only speaking generally when he calls the waste 
within earshot the joint property of the resident husbandmen (in Bengal). 
It was only when a village was made over to a grantee that the waste was 
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So much regarding the waste area. As to the residence of 
the landholders, a central village site is usually established 
vrithin the group of arable lands. But circumstances may 
cause outlying hamlets to exist also. In this village-site the 
headman (called pdtel in Central IncTa, but there are many 
other local titles) had a residence larger and better built than 
tie others. In the Central Provinces the headman’s residence 
is often spoken of as the garJtl, or fort; and in former days, 
at any rate, it was large enough to afford accommodation for 
the whole of his family and its dependents. Instances have 
occurred where the headman made his house a veritable fort of 
refuge, and defended his village against marauders or the attacks 
of enemies. 1 

It is sometimes stated that the headman was at first the 
nominee of the ruler, and that the office became hereditary. 2 This 
is certainly not the case; the hereditary headman is a distinctly 
original feature, and is traceable to old tribal times. But it was 
inevitable when the plan of taking a revenue by means of a 
share of t he produce was introduced, and some kind of public 
administration was organised, that the ruler should enlist the 
efforts of the headman on the side of the State and recognise his 
office and give him some additional privileges. As a matter of 
fact. I believe it will be found that the first action of the Raja, 
when that stage of society was reached, was not so much to 
deal with the existing headman and his old tribal authority, as 
to introduce a sort of second headman (mulatto of the Dravidian 
villages), who rather overshadowed the original chief, because he 
was necessarily literate and could keep accounts. In time it 
was found that both were useful, and both were officially recog- 

claimed as distinct property under the grant. For an ordinary raiyatwuri 
villas of old times, as at the present day in Bengal, the waste was only 
us< (1 by the villagers ; it could not be broken up, still less partitioned or 
alienated, without leave of the authorities, or later of the landlord. 

1 See L. S . B. I. ii. 464 (note), where there is a reference to the 
Chanda S. R. 

' See, for instance, Elphinstone, Hist. (6th ed., Cowell), p. 69. It will 
often be noticed in villages of Dravidian origin that the ‘headman ’ is re¬ 
garded as too dignified for executive duty; he gives orders and decisions, 
but hii« a deputy ( raughala ), also hereditary, who attends to practical 
business (Grant-Duff. i. 28 and note). 
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nised. However this may be, the second officer was the proto¬ 
type of our modern village patwdrl ; 1 his office, like everything 
in India, became hereditary; it is still allowed to be so to some 
extent and on condition of the efficiency of the heir. On him 
the cultivators rely for a knowledge of the official entries in the 
Records, and the survey details of their holdings; he it is who 
makes out the receipts for their payments, and is the general 
adviser. All village accounts and village statistical returns are 
made out by him. He also is the village notary for matters re¬ 
quiring written documents such as bonds and land-transfers. 
The antiquity of this office is only second to that of the headman. 

The headman was always, at least nominally, the superior, 
for he had, and still has, small magisterial powers and various 
duties of police and protection. The office was remunerated bv 
an important holding of land—often the best in the village— 
which, in some cases, the ruler allowed him to hold free of 
revenue. Besides this there were various much-cherished privi¬ 
leges and precedence rights. The aggregate of these rights and 
privileges (rn'rnj^v). together with the official land, constitute 
what was afterwards called the watan (dialectically vatan). As 
the whole was hereditary, it could be partitioned; and in some 
cases of necessity was even sold or mortgaged. 2 Otherwise, so 
strictly hereditary and held by the family was the pCilehfi 
(head man ship), that in former days the male heirs of the last 
paid sometimes held the office jointly ; and as, of course, its actual 
duties and responsibilities could only be performed or discharged 

] This officer is commonly called pcttwarl in Bengal and Upper India, 
in Madras he is Tcanutm , and has other local titles; in Bombay, Imllcaml ; 
or, if stipendiary and not hereditary (in certain parts), talatl. 

* There is every reason to believe that the village chiefs ex-officio land 
was always hereditary; but of course these special features of family 
ownership followed from the general adoption of Hindu social and religious 
ideas. In J.B.A. S. iii. 350, Colonel Sykes has given a translation 
of a long award relating to a dispute about partition, which incidentally 
shows what a number of rights and privileges there were to be divided. 
The headman’s precedence was laid down in detail: e.g., he had a right to 
throw the first cake into the HoVt festival fir#; the right to have the 
pipes played first at his house at the Dasahra festival ; and to have his 
cow's horns first gilded at another festival, and so on. He also had 
certain dues of grain (so many *er in each mrnmd ), called gugfi ; certain 
dues in oil. hemp, pots, shoes, cloth from the weaver. &c. 
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by one at a time, they adopted a sort of rotation. The hereditary 
land was a much-cherished family possession Similar holdings 
were 1 enjoyed by the accountant and, on a smaller scale, by the 
artisans and menials of the village, to be described presently. 
But it is worth while mentioning that the Arabic name used 
for this special holding (wafan) superseded any older indigenous 
nax.i'3, as this institution was wisely preserved by the earlier 
Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan; and the revenue- and 
land-terms employed by them became locally current. 1 The 
Marathas, on the other hand, used to impose a heavy jodi, or 
rent-charge, which must have destroyed the value of such hold¬ 
ings ; and in some districts their harsh arrangements for 
revenue collection caused the wholesale disappearance of the old 
2 "Hi 7.x, and with them of course the v'atan. Indeed, in the 
central districts, land held on this tenure is now almost exclu¬ 
sively found in certain districts in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. 2 It is well known in the Southern Presidency, where, 
however, the term waUin does not seem to be in use. 

1 Watan means ‘ home ’ —that which is the hereditary and intimately 
valued property of the family, as opposed to any land they might hold by 
purchase or on managing lease or other slighter tenure. 'When such a 
holding and privilege was attached to any hereditary official or member 
of the family he was said to be watand-ar = holder of a watan. The very 
fact of this distinctive possession shows that the headman was never owner 
of the whole village. The strong attachment and loyal adhesion to the 
Patel in Central India is vividly portrayed by Malcolm (Memoir of 
Ceniral India , i. 12, and ii. 60) Great Mar fit ha chiefs valued the title of 
Pot eh If deserted villages had to be re-established, strenuous efforts were 
made to discover some descendant of the original headman (Malcolm, 
i. 18, note). 

2 We shall see in the sequel that the plan of setting apart a special 
holding in virtue of office for the headman and other village officers can 
be traced back to early Dravidian times. In the Laws of Manu we find 
the King directed to let the headman of the village, as well as the officer 
of larger revenue divisions, have a certain portion of his land free of 
revenue charges. The watan , it will be remembered, was not a State 
grant of land, but an old customary hereditary holding in virtue of office; 
the only connection of the State with it was the privilege of remission of 
the revenue dues. It maybe well to add that, in some reports, the terms 
wata?j , watandar , are used as synonyms for hereditary land and its 
holder in general; but this is not strictly correct. Owing, however, to 
the sale, &c M of watan lands, it is possible that plots may be claimed as 
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Besides these two principal officers, who usually in large 
villages had deputies or assistants, there were others, such as 
the village watchman, and the guardian of boundaries, and the 
messengers. In irrigated villages there would be also an official 
to regulate the distribution of water. 

But something else was wanted besides officers to make pro¬ 
vision for the self-contained life of the 4 community.' A village 
group established perhaps in the forest at some distance from 
any other village, to say nothing of larger towns, would need 
some purely local means of providing for the simple wants of 
daily life. And therefore villages of this, and, naturally, of the 
joint type also, have always solved the difficulty by attracting 
to themselves a body of resident craftsmen and menials, who 
are not paid by the job, but are employed by the village on a 
fixed remuneration, sometimes of a bit of rent-free (and perhaps 
revenue-free) land, sometimes by small payments at harvest, as 
well as by customary allowances of so many sheaves of com, 
millet, &c., or certain measures of grain, 1 and perquisites in 

on this tenure, though there is no existing connection with any head¬ 
ship or other office. 

As may be expected in a Dravidian country like Madras, the ex-officio 
holdings of the headman, and also of the kamam , or village accountant, 
and sometimes of other members of the village staff, are well known 
throughout the villages of the Presidency. As to the special holding of 
the headman in Madras, see Mirim Papers (1862), p. 396, and many other 
places. We find the village watch enjoying this remuneration ( grama - 
kdvel), and a similar privilege to certain district police. The vattiyan , or 
sweeper, has his hereditary land, and so has the panjdngan , or village 
astrologer, who fixes the propitious dates for ploughing, sowing, and reap¬ 
ing (pp. 180, 405). 

1 This custom of paying the artisans and menials by allowances of 
grain (taken out before the division of the crop between the Bung’s officers 
and the cultivator) is very ancient. It is found in every province, either 
accompanied by a small grant of land or as the sole allowance. So 
various are the modes of payment that I can only select one or two 
characteristic examples, which in this instance I take from the joint- 
village provinces. Details will be found for Madras in Macleane’s 
Administration Manual , i. (Ethnol.), 102 (note), 154 ; Mirdsi Papers, 
pp. 180 ff, 405, &c. For Bombay, any district Gazetteer may be 
consulted: e.g. Ahmadabad (iv. 47), or Ratnagiri (x. 139), Broach 
(ii. 885), &c. The usual features occur of small land ‘ vatans,' or allow- 
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kind. Each is also given a house-site in the village, or in some 
cases, as in Madras, in a group outside it, forming a sort of 
suburb. 

The list of artisans varies in different parts, though of course 
some, being indispensable, are found m all cases, such as the 
blacksmith, potter, shoemaker or cobbler, carpenter, washerman, 
sveeper, and a barber, who also is surgeon, and is the proper 
person to carry messages connected with negotiations for betro¬ 
thals. In some villages there is a dancing-girl ; in others an 

ances in cash or grain or both. (Sec also Berur Gazetteer , p. 20<5 ff. It 
may be necessary to explain that the villagers supply the materials for 
the work to be done, but do not pay for the labour ; a stranger getting a 
job done would pay for both. 

As a case in point i may instance the Gujrat district of the Banjul* 

( Gazetteer , tmjr.it. 2ml ed. p. 07). The village sen ants are paid by grain- 
fees, with allowances of so many bundles of the crop before threshing, as 
there described : and the ‘ bundle ’ 0>harf) of client or barley means the 
bundle tied bv a string of three strau'e length. The blacksmith 
affords a good example, as his work requires a supply of iron and 
also charcoal. lie never provides the iion for the tools he makes 
ireaping-hook, spade, ploughshare, Ac*.), but he does provide the charcoal 
for the forge, unless, indeed, an unusual quantity will be required—as 
in making a great pan for sugar-boiling. And in general, it is noted, 
the blacksmith is allowed as a perquisite, the roots and branches of am 
tree cut by a village proprietor. As a sample of the custom of grain pay¬ 
ments in the North AYest Provinces. I may quote from Mr. Hooper’s Basti 
S.U. (LvdJ). G4. In a village called Dhebaruk. the following persons take 

shares of grain (called jeora) amounting to fou r pause ri (measures of tw o 
srrs or four pounds avoirdupois each) for each 1 plough 'of cultivated land in 
the village : the barber, washerman, carpenter, black smith, and cowherd. 
These also receive a further allowance (called kahjdni) when the 4 business 
of the threshing-floor is over.’ Another series of smaller shares arc 
allowed to the Pandit or astrologer who determines the propitious seasons 
for sowing. Ac.; to the hah dr, who attends on visitors, such as the 
ddroghd of police, the revenue officer (chaprdsl). and the 4 exorcist ’ (sokhd) 
who secures the village from evil spirits, and sets up the little posts called 
Jdh and Jdkni outside the village. This person, by the way, is often of 
the aboriginal trit es, because these arc supposed to hare the power of 
f T o re is i~*t g t'nc sj ir,ts. e,f their obi country. The three last-named onT. 
get half a jeora and no extra katydid. Beside* these regular allowance-, 
certain other deductions are made from the grain heap before it is dhidt-d 
between the tenant and landlord : for example, five anjun (double band 
iuB* go for charity to Brahman*- and fagh>. The ploughman's wife r 
o’.Bv.ed to take ur* a- muc: as can hr/d ‘ for Ivc}..' 
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astrologer to announce the propitious seasons for agricultural 
operations ; in one account of the primitive villages in south¬ 
west Bengal I find mention of a 1 witch-finder.’ And in Berar 
(in the Amraoti district) some of the villages pay a (jdrpa/jclri , 
whose duty it is to avert hail by his incantations. 1 

This residence in a more or less isolated group, with the 
common use of the adjoining waste or grazing ground, submis¬ 
sion to the village headman, and common employment of a local 
staff of artisans and menials, were the chief circumstances which 
formed the bond of union in a raiijatwdri village. Probably at 
their first foundation the village families were more closely con¬ 
nected by clan ties than they are now ; and there may have been 
some further feeling of £ community ’ on this ground. The 
nature of the revenue-system which early Governments adopted 
in dealing with these villages must have greatly influenced their 
solidarity. When the old custom of the State grain-share was 
quietly followed out, the headman managed the whole, and every 
holder in the village knew what he had to contribute. But in 
after times, when this system, with its natural complications 
caused by deductions and allowances on this account and on 
that, and by the calculation of average yields, proved too trouble¬ 
some the practice arose of fixing lump sums in cash, for which 
various speculators contracted, and thus elements of oppression 
were introduced. The government of the village by its own 
headman was interfered with ; lands were sold and mortgaged to 
the bankers and others who advanced, or were security for, the 
revenue ; and in general the old order was upset, lands abandoned, 
and the original holders ejected. The result of Maratha mal¬ 
administration especially must have been to disturb greatly the 
old holdings, and, in fact, in the long course of years, to make 
the village population a very mixed one. 2 I am unable to trace 

1 Berar Gazetteer , p. 206. In L. S. B. I. i. 150, I have given some 
further lists of village craftsmen and servants. In the Maratha villages, 
the complete number was supposed to be twelve, hence the term bhra- 
balute for the body of village artisans and menials. Baliita (M.) is the 
grain-fee or allowance «= merni of the south. 

- It is one of the things much to be desired as regards village statistics 
that we should have some means of knowing how far the western and 
southern villages under the raiyatwdri system still consist of land- 
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at any former period, anything resembling a community of pro¬ 
perty between the different holdings, or anything in early 
Dra vidian custom that may have led to it. The individual holding 
now passes, on the death of the holder, to the descendants 
jointly, under the Hindu law ; and they subdivide it, as far as 
circumstances permit. If the family is too large and more land 
cannot be had, the sons come to terms, and some sell their shares 
and seek new homes or other means of livelihood. There is, of 
course, no joint responsibility of the separate families for the 
Government menue. 1 The headman alone is, or was, respon¬ 
sible for such village expenditure as entertaining guests, cele¬ 
brating a festival, and the like. In former days he, and the 
officers of the superior revenue charges above him, used to levy 
a tax, or cess, called mdir-tnlrid , 2 to meet such expenses. 

It only needs to be added, in conclusion, that the present 
raiyaitrur holder of land has, legally speaking, a somewhat pecu¬ 
liar position, which is the result not of his original rights, nor 
of the intrinsic nature of his tenure, but of subsequent historical 
developments, especially in connection with the later claim of 
the rulers to be superior owners of all land. This point, how¬ 
ever. will be more easily explained at a later stage; and -as the 
modern legal nature of the tenure in a raiyatwdri village holding 
does not affect either the character of the village form or its 
principle of constitution, there is no occasion to pursue the 
question at present. 

holders of the same clan or caste: it may be that there is more of this 
than prima facie we should be disposed to expect. 

J The head of each family is alone responsible for the revenue of the 
holding * the revenue system also has its rules for allowing partition 
among the heirs on the death of a landholder, and for the separate shares 
being erected into separate ‘ numbers ’ on the revenue register, provided 
they do not go below a minimum of size. 

* This means literally ‘ going out and coming in ’—referring to the 
arrival and departure of guests. The levy seems to have been the occa¬ 
sion of many abuses. See Elphinstone’s Minute (G. W. Forrest’s Reprint, 
p. 280). * The expenses of the patei on public affairs ... are defrayed 

by a tax on the village. . . . This tax ... is a great source of profit to 
the h~'ich and Vulkarnis.' 
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B. The Joint-Village 

If we now turn to the joint-village of Upper India, we have 
no longer a simple form to deal with. Without any previous 
knowledge of details, it will be obvious that, there being a joint ~ 
tenure of the village, that which is joint may be in time wholly 
or partly divided or partitioned: this alone will produce some 
variety of condition. And when estates are joint the principle 
of union need not be the same throughout. The former incident 
produces only minor varieties, including such as arise when the 
strict scale of shares gets forgotten or altered. The latter, in 
fact, produces important classes, in which the principle of sharing 
is different. Some indications of such a difference are given by 
those writers who speak of the 4 aristocratic ’ and- 1 democratic ’ 
constitution of villages. This distinction is not a convenient 
one ; but it is quite true that some villages are so far ‘ aristo¬ 
cratic ’ that they hold in fractional shares which indicate a family 
property held in descent from a dignified (possibly once princely) 
ancestor ; others are ‘ democratic ’ in the sense that the groups 
of families have a real common descent, but have adopted a more 
equal mode of sharing, or that they are voluntary associations of 
settlers. Neither term, however, serves to indicate the important 
class of villages whose joint constitution is due to some form of 
tribal union and to surviving tribal or clan custom. I mention 
this fact, and only mention it, at this stage, because there is 
some obviously consequent danger of error in any generalised 
account of the joint-village, even when it has been acknow¬ 
ledged as a separate type. There are, however, certain features 
which all forms of joint-village possess in common, and these 
may be usefully described. 

In all cases the entire area of the village forms something 
like a unit estate. 1 The adjoining waste is here an integral part 

1 The village is not always, strictly speaking, itself the unit estate. 
It may happen that a connected group of co-sharers have come to be 
owners of an estate comprising several geographical villages, and that 
the different branches of the family have not divided the whole so as to 
make the separated shares consist each of one or more entire villages. 
Each branch may have taken its share partly in one place, partly in 
another. Hence the real unit, for revenue purposes at any rate, is the 
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of the property, and is at the absolute disposal of the owners as 
much as any other land. Consequent or this universal and 
ancient fact of unity, the waste is included by the Survey in the 
boundaries of the village, as well as the arable; and when the 
waste comes to be partitioned, it will be so on a definite principle, 
usually, but not always, having relation to the existing shares 
in the arable area . 1 

It is also in consequence of these essential features that the 
modern Land-Revenue Administration is able to treat the village 
as one estate, liable for one lump sum of revenue which is dis¬ 
tributed over the holdings or among the co-sharers according to 
their own principle of constitution : the whole body is jointly 
responsible, until what is technically known as ‘ perfect ’ partition 
severs the bond. 2 It is quite possible, and in former days was 
usual, to partition the holdings for several enjoyment without 
dissolving the common responsibility. 

The body of owners who thus, whether their lands are 
partitioned or not, still hold together and have a certain joint 
interest in the village, arises in various ways, which will appear 

mahfil, or group of lands held under one and the same title ; and registers 
are prepared to show the list of lands brought together for this purpose 
on paper, but actually lying, some here and some there, possibly, through 
half a dozen mauza on the map. Still, there are a very large number of 
cases in which a single village is also a mafail , or estate. In the Panjab 
it is quite usual. 

1 In provinces like the Panjab and the Central Provinces, where the 
area of waste was very great, and it would have been impossible to suppose 
it all really appropriated to one or other village, a special rule was laid down 
at the Land Revenue Settlement for allowing a liberal portion to each 
village ; the surplus was reserved to Government on the general principle 
that waste not occupied belongs to the State. Such surplus areas (called 
rdkh in the Panjab) are utilised for grazing reserves, for forest purposes, 
and for colonisation when a scheme for irrigation can be carried out. In 
the North-West Provinces, except in some special districts, the whole of 
the waste was included in the village boundaries; and the Revenue Law 
contains some special provisions about the area in case it is so large as to 
be beyond the requirements of the village. * 

2 ‘ Imperfect ’ partition merely defines the severalty holdings, leaving 
the body 6till jointly liable for the revenue. * Perfect * partition goes 
further, and in fact constitutes so many new and distinct estates. The 
law may differ in different provinces as to the freedom with which this 
4 perfect ’ partition can now be applied for. 
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presently. I wish first to repeat once more that in all 
cases they are either a ruling, conquering, and often non¬ 
agriculturist caste, who have taken the superior or landlord 
position over an ea/rlier existing village group of cultivators, 
usually of aboriginal or some mixed or humbler descent; or 
else they have founded their own village in the virgin waste , 
either by their own exertions, if agriculturists by nature, 
or by aid of tenants and dependents. But in either case, the 
village owner, or body of village owners, has the same sort of 
superior title. It depends on the locality which origin is the 
more common. The North-West Provinces official is extremely 
familiar with Rajput and other village owners, whose lordship 
was established over existing villages by various means, and not 
unfrequently has resulted from the prior existence of a territorial 
chiefship, which being afterwards partitioned among the family 
has left a number of individuals or families in possession of single 
villages. To the Panjab official Buch a proceeding is less familiar ; 
the joint-villages in the plain districts are much more frequently 
the direct foundations of individuals and clan-groups and colonist 
associates, who were agriculturists by nature and themselves cul- 
tivated the land ; but they have the same ideas of united and 
superior ownership. 

It is not at all necessary that the joint-village should be 
actually held undivided. In some cases it is so held; and the 
reason for it is plain; but in the majority of cases there is a com¬ 
plete separation of the individual or household holdings, and this 
may have been so from the moment of first settlement. Very 
often the arable is divided, and the waste not, either because it 
is more conveniently kept as a common grazing ground , 1 or 
because it is not, yet wanted for the extension of cultivation. 

As to the extent of land included in the ‘ village/ in many 
cases the estate is of what I may call a normal or average 
size, varying from a few hundred to a thousand or two thousand 
acres; it represents the limit to which the original grant extended, 
and to which the body of descendants have succeeded by in- 

1 As I have elsewhere remarked, grazing is usual, unless, from the 
absence of grazing land, stall-feeding has to be adopted, with such grazing 
on fallow fields as is possible. Hay-growing is not practised in the plains ; 
hence divided meadow-land is not known. 
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heritance, or the limit of the settlement of the particular group 
who own it, or it is the result of a distribution of a larger area 
among certain branches of a family. But we shall meet with 
some cases where a great area (of many thousand acres) has been 
occupied by a whole clan and divided by them into certain main 
divisions for each of the minor clan groups ; and it is only gradu¬ 
ally and ultimately that separate ‘ villages ’ have emerged. There 
are also cases in which an extensive area was originally acquired 
by one family which has in the course of time multiplied into a 
clan, and so covered the w T hole, also without the intervention of 
any proper 4 village ’ grouping at all. Here, again, time usually 
produces a fission into c villages ; ’ but there are instances of great 
areas still held directly in numerous individual equal shares, and 
to these it is difficult to apply the term village. Taking, how¬ 
ever, the average-sized village, there is little in external appear¬ 
ance to distinguish the joint from the raimtivdri form. 1 There 
is, of course, the group of residences—sometimes a central com¬ 
pact group, but often several scattered hamlets. 2 Close to the 
village is a tank or pond, hollowed out by the process of digging 
the clay to make the sun-dried bricks of which the cottages are 
built; there is a dry dusty space around the group of houses 
where the cattle stand and where the weavers stretch and prepare 
their webs. There is also the village tree or grove, and the meet¬ 
ing-place of the villagers, sometimes with a raised platform of 
masonry to sit on. And the village will have its mosque or 
temple, and its cemetery, if Muhammadan. The conditions which 
attract a group of permanent menials and artisans to serve the 
village are the same as in the miyatwdri village. 3 

But with the village officers there is a difference. The pat~ 
trdri —whose native title we inadequately attempt to translate as 

1 Except that in Bombay and Madras, the revenue system being 
different and adapted to the raiyatuulri village, there is now a method of 
demarcating field or holding boundaries which is peculiar and strikes the 
eye of anyone familiar with the system, telling him that he has come into 
u raiyatumri district. Perhaps also the raiyatwdri village has oftener 
the central residence of the headman as a prominent feature. 

* In the next chapter will be found some account of the village build - 
ings and the circumstances which produce compact residence-sites or the 
contrary. 

- See p. 16. 
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‘ accountant * or 'village registrar’—is, of course, to be found. 
Receipts have to be given, village accounts kept, and statistics pre¬ 
pared, as much in joint-villages as elsewhere. But, as Sir H, S. 
Maine has pointed out, there is no real c headman.’ 1 The manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the joint body is properly by a committee 
of heads of houses, or panchayat. But some one must represent 
them at the Collector’s office and be their spokesman, and also be 
responsible for the duties which the State may require of the 
village owners. • Hence, at any rate, in modern times, a headman, 
whose hybrid title (lambarddr =holder of a ' number ’) 2 indicates 
his recent origin, is appointed ; and his office is allowed to be in 
some degree elective, while it also tends to become hereditary 
if the next heir is qualified. As most villages are divided into 
certain main sections orpatti (of this hereafter), there will be a lam - 
bardar for each section. In the Panjab, where the patti are often 
numerous, it has been found necessary to have a further single 
representative of the several section-headmen ; such a person is 
called the l ald~laml>arddr, or chief headman. These officials, as I 
may call them, have now certain duties under the Criminal 
Procedure Law with regard to reporting and aiding in the dis¬ 
covery of crime, and in surveillance of bad characters; they 
have also certain responsibilities connected with realising the 
revenue; otherwise they have only such authority as their public 
duty and their family dignity and personal character give them : 
they have nothing of the formal supremacy and precedence of 
the genuine old pdtel of the raiyatwdri village. Nor have they 
any holding of land in virtue of office. The panchayat, at the 
present day, has indeed lost much of its ancient power; partly 
owing to the partition of lands, partly owing to the facility of 
reference to the district law courts. In most cases it is hardly 

3 Ante , p. 7. 

2 The name dates from the first quarter of this century; the ‘ number ’ 
refers to the Collector’s liBt of village landholders with a serial number 
attached to each name, showing who is directly responsible for bringing 
in the revenues of each section of the village. The Mughal system of 
revenue management, which was in most cases essentially raiyatwdri, 
unless a landlord or some definite superior was dealt with, recognised 
the principal man in the village (or more than one), without, however, 
defining any official functions, as the muqaddam - the first or forward 
man. 
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in existence at all; but it will still assemble in connection with 
some social or caste dispute. I confess, 1 wever, that I do not 
know what is meant by the panchayai controlling the course of 
cultivation, except in the comparatively rare case of some pecu¬ 
liarly situated colonist villages, where the associated members 
preferred to determine at the beginning of each year what lands 
each could and would cultivate. 1 For by far the greater number 
of villages the cultivating holdings are either partitioned (and in 
one large class of villages have always hem so from the first) 
or are held year after year in severalty by tacit consent, and 
nothing of the kind is required. Perhaps the most frequently 
surviving occasion of the panchayai's action is in’connection with 
the adjustment of accounts which, in some villages, still takes 
place annually or after each harvest. Then the proportion in 
which the revenue-dues are to fall on the different holdings may 
need to be adjusted ; and in any case the headmen (lamhardars) 
have to recover their expenditure under the head of malba — Le. 
common expenses of the village, such as entertaining strangers, 
repairing the jKtftcdris office, expenditure on the village mosque 
or temple, charities, religious offerings, and the like. The co¬ 
sharers may object to some items as not properly common ex¬ 
penditure. 

One other feature deserves to be remarked on, as it may 
occur in any kind of joint-village. In the many cases in which 
the co-sharing proprietary body are of non-agricultural caste, or 
of such a caste as regards farm-work, or at least handling the 
plough, as degrading, or where they have established their land¬ 
lord position over the heads of an earlier cultivating body, the 
larger part of the land will necessarily be held by tenants. 2 
The co-sharers will only have taken into their own direct posses¬ 
sion the several home-farms (sir) which each enjoys. Some of 
these tenants, no doubt, will be in a privileged position in virtue 

1 And there are also certain villages situated on the hanks of a variable 
river, where a portion of the land liable to unforeseen changes from river 
action is never permanently allotted, but managed from year to year for 
the joint benefit. 

2 This is quite common in the North-West Provinces. In the Panjab, on 
the other hand, the village-owners are most frequently also the cultivators. 
That is why we so seldom meet with any reference to sir lands in the 
Pan jab. 
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of their possibly exproprietary character or other circumstance 
as defined by the Tenant Law; in other words, some may be 
‘ occupancy-tenants,’ others, 4 tenants-at-will.’ In some cases, 
especially in the Panjab, there are tenants who not only are 
allowed to have occupancy rights, but they pay nothing beyond 
the Government revenue on their land ; they owe this position 
most frequently to their having consented in former days to 
come and help the village body in cultivating enough land to 
meet the heavy assessment of some rapacious Sikh Governor. 
But I am not aware that in any case tenants form part of the 
‘ brotherhood,’ or that they can be represented as occupying a 
grade in any sort of hierarchy formed by the ‘ brotherhood.’ 1 
The proprietors alone have a voice in the management. Tenants, 
even when they are of so privileged a class as to pay' no rent 
be 3 r ond the Government dues, usually pay a nominal fee— 
perhaps a load of manure annually—for their house-site; thev 
often cannot sell the cottage; and it is a question of local 
custom whether, on leaving the village from any cause, any 
tenant or artisan can sell the house-timbers. No doubt good 
tenants will be under the protection of the co-sharers ; but they 
have no voice in the village council, no concern with profits or 
losses, nor any share in the waste, beyond a probable right by 
custom of grazing their cattle there. Still less are the artisans 
and menials part of the 4 brotherhood in any degree whatever : 
they are always of different (usually lower) caste. In deed, the 
idea that, a body of proud Rajput co-sharers would acknow¬ 
ledge their cultivating tenants, and a fortiori the potter, the 
carpenter, or the camiir, 2 as part of their brotherhood, only in 
a lower degree, is something quite grotesque. 

1 Ante , p. 7. It is quite possible that a person may have been in 
past daj’s formally admitted as a co-sharer ( kluitudar ), and in time gets 
supposed to be of the ‘ founder’s kin ; ’ but that is quite a different matter 
from coming as a tenant, however independent and however valued. 

- The low-caste cobbler, who has as a perquisite the skins of cattle 
dying in the village. So far from the brotherhood including anything 
beyond the actual co-sharers, absconding members who have returned 
and got readmitted to the village and yet have been unable to pay up the 
arrears on account of which they formerly threw up their holding will 
very often not be allowed to resume their full position, but be admitted as 
a sort of tenant without voice in the management or share in the profits. 
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The cosharing body, especially if they are of one clan, or 
are the joint successors to one man who founded or acquired 
the village landlordship, are often desirous of excluding 
strangers, as well as securing to themselves the chance of 
augmenting their own holdings. ThL desire gives rise to a 
custom of pre-emption, which is not inconsistent with the fact 
that, in former days, the pressure of a heavy revenue-assess¬ 
ment compelled them to take in special tenants, or even grant 
shares in the village to outsiders. Nor, of course, does the feel¬ 
ing prevent the custom (in some localities) of admitting the 
family Brahman to a share. In general, the intending vendor, 
whether of his whole share or of any field or plot, must offer it 
at a fair value to one of the existing co-sharers (usually in 
order of blood relationship to himself), and then to the members 
the same subdivision, before selling to any outsider. 1 

So much may be said regarding the features of joint-villages 
in general: but it is impossible to form a just idea of such 
villages as they actually exist in the different districts, without 
understanding the principles on which the body of proprietors 
who own the whole village are united together, and on which 
the real or apparent collective ownership depends. The matter 
cannot be full}’ stated or illustrated, because some other matters 
have first to be considered. But I have already indicated, as 
a ground for caution in attempting a general description, that, 
apart from all those minor varieties which are the result of what 
I may call 4 wear and tear ’—the alteration of the strict shares, and 
the more or less complete partition of joint-lands—there are 
several clearly-marked principles of joint-constitution. The 
application of one or the other is at once indicated by the ?node 
of sharing the village. It is hardly necessary to add that the 

There are various customs regarding this readmission of absentees; for, 
especially in former days, sharers often found themselves unable to pay 
the revenue and live on the holding; they would go away until better 
times, and seek, perhaps twenty years later, to return. 

1 The custom varies locally. It is only effective if the other co-sharers 
are able to buy, or are willing to redeem the mortgages which are sure to 
have been made before the sale is proposed as a final measure. It may 
be doubted whether the custom has done much to prevent the lands of the 
less successful passing into the hands of money-lenders or capitalists. 
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difference of constitution implies a corresponding difference in 
the mode of origin or foundation. 

The first principle of formation depends on there being a 
considerable clan , of which the village is part; indeed, in these 
cases, the 4 village ’ is often, as I have said, a very secondary 
consideration, and the co-sharing extends over the whole of a 
clan-area, or over some primary divisions of it much larger 
than ordinary villages. 

The second principle is always connected with the normal 
village area, and is observed in that large class of cases where the 
village body is a group of descendants from an individual founder. 

A third principle, which involves a variety of forms of 
sharing, may be also spoken of; and it applies to all cases 
where the clan or tribal principle does not appear, and where 
also the special features of the sharing in descent from a single 
aristocratic founder are not observed. 

The two salient cases of cfrm-settlement, and of individual or 
joint-family settlement, may be a little further explained, something 
in this way: 

I. A. whole clan has conquered or occupied a suitable district. 
Under the guidance of its patriarch and chiefs, the land is appor¬ 
tioned in the first instance in large tracts for its several main 
sections, or minor clans; these effect among themselves the final 
allotment to households and groups of households, which ultimately 
form villages. More commonly, however, the appearance of a 
c/an-settlement is due to the fact that a single enterprising 
family, having no pretensions to nobility or territorial rule, had 
originally located itself on a wide area—which good fortune 
preserved to it intact; on this the existing clan-group has 
gradually grown up till it has filled the whole. At first there 
was perhaps only a father and four sons; but now, not only do 
the descendants occupy the whole territory, but they may have 
split up into villages all of the same clan. In these cases, 
some rule of equal division, such as we shall hereafter describe 
as the Bhaiachara method, nearly always occurs. It is quite a 
distinct and characteristic method. 1 

1 The term bhaiachara itself has unfortunately become misused in 
our offices, and has got applied to other forms also; but this is a detail 
which I cannot here enter into. 
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II. In the other principal form, the estate originated with 
one man (or possibly two or three brothers), to whom the village 
was granted, or who simply usurped the superior position, or 
who gained a footing as farmer of the revenue or as purchaser 
in later days at an auction sale for arrears of revenue, or other¬ 
wise established himself in the management. New villages, too, 
have been constantly founded by individual enterprise, with or 
without the grant of a Raja or local potentate. 

Very frequently, too, under this head come the cases, occur¬ 
ring more especially in the North-West Provinces, where the 
village bodies are descendants of former chiefs or of Rajas, or 
of scions of princely houses or adventurous chiefs who once had a 
regular (or irregular) territorial rule ; but the rulership has long 
passed away, and remnants of the family, represented by two score 
or more of descendants, have clung to a village here, and two or 
three villages there, and have then become peasant landlords 
where they once were rulers. In all this class of cases, the 
principle of sharing is, or originally was, not one of ‘ democratic * 
equality of right in the area obtained, but one depending on ihe 
jdaee in the table of descent from the founder or acquirer , the 
different heirs each taking the ‘ legal’ share that belongs to him 
by the law or custom of inheritance. This is what is called the 
PattidarI principle of sharing. 1 Properly speaking, each takes 
his share in the land or in the proceeds, if the land is undivided, 
and pays the corresponding fraction of the revenue and other 
burdens. 2 * If the waste has remained undivided and is afterwards 
partitioned, the owners will share it in exactly the same fractions 
as have determined their holdings in the arable. This is the 
admitted theory ; but naturally it often happens that in the 
course of years the strict shares have been forgotten or changed, 
and members not really of the founder’s kin—perhaps members 
of the wives’ families or other 4 helpers in time of need ’ —may 


1 See diagram at p. 31, note. 

2 In estates of this kind the joint heirs may hold undivided for a 
long period. But the profits and burdens will be shared on the same 

principle {pattidarl ). From a tenure point of view there is not the 

slightest distinction between the joint-landlord and the severalty-landlord 
village, as long as the ancestral share principle is followed in sharing the 
profits in one case or the fields in the other. 
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have been admitted to shares. Shares may also have been sold to 
outsiders under stress of necessity. Accordingly, where all re¬ 
membrance of the correct fractional shares is lost, and each now 
holds simply od the basis of his de facto possession, and pays 
the share of the revenue and charges according to an acreage- 
rate agreed on for the number of acres actually held, the village 
is officially put into another class—it ceases to be pattidarl, or 
4 ancestrally shared.’ It also is often the case that a part of 
such a village has been divided and part not; and the divided 
part is held in modified shares, or on mere de facto possession, 
and the rest still on the strict shares. All these are what I have 
called minor varieties, which must not detain us at this stage of 
our inquiry. This principle (pattidarl , or ancestral sharing 
according to the law of joint inheritance) is simply the result 
of the joint succession of all the heirs together. It is in villages 
of this class that it can truly be said that the village is the group 
which is held together by the land which it occupies 4 in common 5 
— i.e. as joint-heirs or co-sharers. It is also in villages of this 
class, as distinguished from those first mentioned, that we hear 
of a person being a ‘ 4 ana ’ sharer—i.e. owning one-fourth of 
the estate, or being a 4 2 mm 3 pai 15 hauri ’ sharer. 1 These 
terms could not properly be. used of the other estates where the 
shares are so many equal lots, or are expressed in terms indica¬ 
ting the peculiar method on which the clan or family has ar¬ 
ranged the valuation of its land for the purpose of equitably 
distributing the revenue and other charges; nor where the 
holdings are merely so many acres, or so many 4 plough 3 lands, 
not being shares of the unit estate area on any principle what¬ 
ever. 

When a pattidarl village is divided—and this may have 

1 In these cases the whole estate is treated as ‘ one rupee; ’ occasionally 
the whole is ‘ one hlgha ’ (land measure); but as the usual divisions of 
the currency or the square measure would not suffice to meet the 
numerous small fractions of a much multiplied body of co-sharers, various 
artificial sub-divisions have been invented. If the strict ancestral principle 
is maintained, the fraction indicates also the share of revenue payable; 
and to say that a man owns a ‘ 4 ana share ’ in the village is synony¬ 
mous with saying that he pays ‘ 4 anas * of the revenue; it indicates 
not only that he owns one-fourth of the village, but is consequently re¬ 
sponsible for one-fonrth of the assessment. 
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occurred many years or generations ago—as soon as the existing 
co-sharers were numerous enough to require it, it is found that 
there are major and minor divisions. Sometimes there will be 
a primary division into tarf\ either because one whole section 
became Moslems and the rest remained Hindus, or because two 
different parties originally founded the estate together, or both 
got hold of it together, by conquest. But more ordinarily the 
first main divisions are called pattl , and these often represent 
the original shares of the sons of the founder and, naturally, are 
considerable in extent and limited in number. 1 Of course it is 
only in a very few cases of late foundation that the present 
representatives of the pattl have any personal memory of their 
head. Inside the p*attl are the next grade of divisions called 
thok. and then the tula, (or told). Under one or other of such 
final or 4 primary ’ divisions are grouped the many subordinate 
later families; but their divisions receive no new designation. 
So much may be ventured in this preliminary statement, as to 
say that in all probability the general prevalence of the three 
primary, or larger, divisions in descending grade is essentially 
connected with the close-kindred of the first founders—repre¬ 
senting the shares of the founder’s son ( pattl ), grandson (thok), 
great-grandson (tula). 2 In all families, and in clans as well, 

1 Or in a diagram: 

Ancestor 


Patti A Pattl B Pattl C Pattl D 

(i) (i) (i) (i) 

_L _I_ J_ JL 

<tc. Thok (a) Thok (b) Thole (c) dtc. dc, 

I (each £ of j) 

1 

dc. Tula I. Tula II. (each £ of i of i) 

J * I 
I I I I 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

and later descendants down to the existing holders 
of ultimate shares (khdtaddr) 

2 These names are local, and are varied in different districts. I have 
met with the following series : 

Tarf , thok, nagld 
Patti , thok , tula 
Patti , thok , behrl . 
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this series forms the natural basis of the grouping of the after¬ 
coming kindred. When occurring in villages, it marks the 
completion of the first group of close-kindred ; and as the descend¬ 
ants from each branch multiply, they retain their own close- 
kindred connection subordinate to one or other of the ‘ primary ’ 
groups. It may often be observed that long after the primary 
partition has been carried out, some of the subordinate groups 
remain 4 joint' among themselves. The different sections ofth e 
estate may also have different customs of sharing : one may have 
lost knowledge of the proper shares, and adhered to de facto 
holdings and so on. 

Exactly the same primary divisions may be observed in clan 
or tribal settlements, and in those areas held on the hhaiachdrd 
principle, where a commencement was made with a single family 
which (in the first instance) could only divide on this prin¬ 
ciple. But here the areas for each branch were calculated, not 
as equal fourths, of other fractions, of the unit area, but in some 
other way. And when there is the clan feeling in operation, it 
may happen that, subsequent to these primary divisions, no 
further attention is paid to precise shares, but all get, as far as 
possible, equal lots, according to the number and requirements 
of each family—as long as the area available admits of such a 
plan. In rarer cases we Bhall find an entire clan (e.g. on the 
Panjab frontier) following the ancestral fractions throughout— 
in fact, carrying the pattidarl principle through the whole body ; 
whereas in most cases it is only found in the limited group of 
descendants of a single founder in a village. Within either of 
these two great classes of joint-village—these groups illustrating 
each a different principle of formation—there may be several 
minor varieties, as I have already indicated. 

III. Where the village is not tribal, and also not pattidarl , 
there may be several modes of sharing the land, the detail of 
which had better be reserved until a later stage; but one of 
them may perhaps be mentioned here—namely, when the village 
is formed by a voluntarily associated body of colonists, who 
agree to be 4 joint ’ as regards their liability to the ruler, or for 
the general purposes of aid and defence, and who may also hold 
the land on various plans. One is a kind of joint-stock cultiva 
tion, in certain known shares, each sharer taking for the year 
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only, a certain area of land to cultivate; or the produce of the 
whole might be divided according to the shares. Another method 
of association will be described, in which the holdings were 
made out from the first and were distributed by lot. I will 
only add that villages originally raiyafu Iri, and which did not 
happen to have fallen under any superior family, may in modern 
times become ‘ joint-villages ’ by the action of the Land-Revenue 
system; and so joint-villages may be artificially created. 

This general sketch will suffice to call attention to the real 
distinctions that may exist under the general denomination of 
‘ joint-village.’ It is right, also, to remember that these different 
kinds, with their minor varieties, in the Upper Indian Provinces, 
have long acquired an additional appearance of uniformity by 
reason of the application to them all of a system of revenue 
management which, varying much in detail,is essentially the same 
in all the provinces, and by reason of the uniformity of the 
nomenclature applied in the official records and returns. 

But before closing this chapter of preliminary statements, it 
will be well to explain how it comes about that the primary 
distinction insisted on between the two diverse types of village 
—the raiyatwdri and the joint-village—has not hitherto been 
more fully recognised, or, if recognised, has not been allowed 
due prominence. 

In the first place, most of the extant accounts or notices of 
villages in histories and memoirs are based upon the earlier 
published Minutes of various administrators which obtained 
celebrity, and have thus got copied from book to book. Now t , 
in the first instance, these original documents were written solely 
from the administrative point of view, and to justify or recom¬ 
mend a certain practical course of present action; and it is often 
forgotten that our earlier Indian worthies were great masters of 
administration, but this did not necessarily imply that they had 
a special knowledge of historical details or an aptitude for land- 
tenure investigations. They had not either the means or the 
time to examine village-tenures from the point of view of the 
student of ancient institutions or of the historical economist. 
Moreover, each was usually closely connected with some one 
part of India, and his remarks properly apply to that part only. 
Locomotion was not then as easy as it is now, and public officers 
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had not either the opportunity or the need to pass frequently 
from one province to another. Elphinstone, for example, was 
able to give us a good picture of the raiyatwari village of the 
Dakhan, but he was not familiar with the details of the northern 
village; on the other hand, Holt Mackenzie (and after him 
Thomason) knew well the village of the North-West Provinces, 
but evidently had not studied those of the South or of Central 
India. Indeed, in Holt Mackenzie’s time, the Central Provinces 
were not yet annexed, and the Dakhan was only beginning to 
be settled provisionally. 

Various later writers, especially those not practically ac¬ 
quainted with land-tenures, have endeavoured to combine 
together the different accounts of village-tenure which they 
found on record; and, seeing that each of the existing authorities 
spoke of one kind of village—that which was characteristic of 
the province under his care or observation—they naturally 
supposed that there was one kind only, and that they might 
regard the different features described, as all belonging to 
varieties of one species. Thus in the elaborate treatise on the 
Law Relating to the Land Tenures of Lower Bengal , forming the 
Tagore Lectures for 1874-5, 1 the author, living in Bengal Proper, 
where the village system (originally raiyatwari ) had fallen into 
decay under the influence of the Zamlndar landlords, and 
having no direct experience of villages, collected with exemplary 
diligence all sorts of materials, and combined them into one 
picture of * the village ’; with the result of presenting in his 
pages a form of ‘ community ’ which does not, and never did, 
exist. 

But some still later writers, having perceived that the 
raiyatwari village, as now existing, is obviously different from 
the joints village, have attempted to argue that it is a form 

1 Calcutta, 1876 : Thacker and Spink. Another example, one easier 
to refer to, is in Elphinstone’s History of India (Cowell’s 6th ed.) At 
p. 69-70 is an excellent account of the raiyatwari village which the 
author knew directly, and at p. 71 he has added a general account of the 
northern joint-village, which, though unfortunately wrong in some minor 
points, yet clearly explains the essential features of the co-sharing land¬ 
lord class. But the editor’s notes in Appendix V., especially those marked 
E, F, and Go, are likely to mislead, chiefly through mixing up totally 
distinct matters. 
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which has resulted from a natural c evolution’ of common owner¬ 
ship into severalty ; and they set forth the stages of this process 
in a manner which, plausible as it at first appears, does violence 
to many unquestionable facts. They have also found a cause 
for the supposed change, in the wars and intestine commotions 
and tyrannical oppressions which they assume to have broken 
up the £ communities,’ and converted the villages into miscel¬ 
laneous groups of now independent landholders, only loosely 
held together by the circumstance of local aggregation and by 
the authority of the headman. 1 At this early stage of our 
inquiry it would be inconvenient to go into details about the 
progress of ideas of ownership or the fallacy of the evolution 
argument, but it may be stated that, if such a view were correct, 
and that all villages began by being held absolutely in common, 
and gradually became more and more divided, till at last modem 
individual ownership was perfected, the raiyatwdri villages must 
all be much later in date than the joint; whereas the evidence 
is all the other way, 2 and some relics of very early Dravidian 
villages, e.g ., show no sign of any common holding; moreover, 
the raiyatwdri village gives no indication of being a decayed or 
altered form of anything: the position of the headman and the 
land-allotments held by the village chiefs—both of them foreign 
to the joint^village—are ancient and original features. It is 
perfectly true that there are in the South, and in Bombay, traces 
of what were apparently once jointly-held villages which have 
decayed ; but an examination of these cases, which we shall 
afterwards make, will show that they were local and special 
tenures due to exceptional causes ; and that in the Dakhan 
ancient local lordships had probably been established which 
passed away, and, the shares of the overlord-families having lost 
their owners, the villages reverted to what was in fact their 
original raiyatwdri constitution. But when it is attempted to 
be argued that the Maratha and Mughal wars, and the oppressive 

1 Both these views will be found in Mr. J. D. Mayne’s valuable and 
compact treatise on Hindu Law and Usage , which, when I left India, had 
reached a fourth edition. See p. 219 of this edition. 

^ e shall see hereafter, for instance, that the raiyatwdri was the 
form known to the author of the Laws of Mann , and that it existed in 
the ancient kingdoms of Oudh under the Rajas, and in Rajputana. 
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government of the former, caused the wholesale conversion of 
the villages in the West and South, it may well be asked how it 
was that similar wars, and the repeated invasions that occurred, 
did not change them wholesale in the North? For it is 
notoriously the fact that the North was just as much the scene 
of wars, invasions, and turmoils, as Central and Southern India— 
indeed, as regards Madras, more so ; for the Southern Presidency 
was never really subdued by the Muhammadan conquest, any 
more than it was reached by the original Aryan invasion; and, 
though there were local invasions and cruel oppressions, there 
were still parts where no great changes could have occurred. 
Yet raiyatwdri villages are there universal in all the districts 
alike. 1 The joint-village community, we have often been told, 
is peculiarly strong, and able to withstand the shock of armies 
and the fall of empires; how was it, then, that it survived all 
over the country north of the Vindhyas, and generally succumbed 
in the east, west, centre, and south ? 

I do not, of course, doubt that it is quite possible for a 
shared-village to fall into poverty and ultimately to present a 
series of repeatedly alienated and now miscellaneously owned 
fields, the cultivators of which have lost all sense of union ; but 
such a possibility does not account for the wholesale change, over 
wide areas, of the strongest form of village into another form ; 
nor does it explain how the supposed decayed form comes to be 
uniformly endowed with special marks and features which we 
are able to trace back to very early times. 

On the other hand, it will be observed, it would be quite 
easy for raiyativari villages to be changed into joint-villages, as 
doubtless they were in many northern districts, by the simple 
fact of conquest and the consequent establishment of overlord- 
families who formed a new stratum of superior co-sharing owners, 
and so constituted the village community, the older cultivators 

1 And where joint-villages appear they are exceptional and are assigned 
to special causes and origins. In any case it is remarkable, on the view I 
am combating, that the ‘ Jaghire territory ’ (Chingleput district) of Madras 
happens to be a district more cruelly ravaged and desolated under special 
attacks, than almost any other part of the Presidency; yet this is the 
very part of Madras where the (exceptional) joint or mirftsi villages were 
best preserved in evidence ! 
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sinking into the position of tenants. This may happen, and 
certainly has happened, not only in individual cases, but over 
whole districts at once, as actual examples in tlm sequel will show. 

We must now proceed to that detailed consideration of 
village tenures which will justify what ha here been asserted in 
a preliminary way; and I will only add to this already lengthy 
prefatory note that, in order to understand the real history of 
villages, we ought to take into account all the factors of the 
case. We must first note the physical and geographical con¬ 
ditions of India, both as regards the bearing they have on the 
natural inclination of all tribes and races who have found a 
home in India to form village groups; and as regards the bear¬ 
ing they had on the spread of the Aryan and other Northern 
tribes, who had so much to do with shaping Indian ideas and 
customs of land-holding. 

We must, then, gather together what evidence we have 
regarding the early non-Aryan races of India and their land 
customs; and also proceed to notice the effects of Aryan influence 
on these, the real establishes of agricultural land-holding in 
India. 

Having thus disposed of the geographical, climatic, and 
ethnic antecedents to the formation of village groups, we shall 
be in a position to appreciate various local illustrations of the 
actual growth and condition of villages in different parts of 
India, as these appear from the really authentic sources—the 
Settlement Reports of districts, and other similar manuals written 
expressly on the subject and on the spot. These will make it 
plain how villages arise out of tribal conditions of society, as 
well as out of individual effort . Finally, we shall be in a position 
to consider what 4 collective ownership ’ or ‘ holding in common ’ 
really means when applied to the class of village which we call 
4 joint/ and how ideas of ownership in land seem really to have 
grown up in India. 
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CHAPTER H 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF INDIA 
AS AFFECTING THE MOVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRIBES AND THEIR FORMS OF LAND-HOLDING 

It would not be fair to criticise too closely the meaning of 
phrases frequently met with in books on India which seem to 
indicate a belief that the villages are chiefly, if not solely, trace¬ 
able to ‘Hindu’ (Aryan) influences, or which assign to the 
Aryan element an almost absolute predominance in the popula¬ 
tion of India. But it will be allowable to point out that the 
non-Aryan races have of late years been more carefully studied, 
and their importance as affecting the origin of many existing 
castes and tribes is now generally recognised. And certainly 
the result of such further study has been to establish the fact 
that the non-Aryan races had a good deal to do with building 
up the existing village land-customs. Hence it is that whatever 
concerns the movements and the permanent location of these 
races, and -whatever has in after times influenced the movements 
of Aryan and other invaders, has its interest and importance in 
our inquiry. And there are certain geographical features of 
India, more especially connected with its mountain ranges, which 
have had an obvious effect on the movements of at least some of 
the tribes—facilitating those movements in one direction, and 
restraining, if not altogether stopping, them in another. In 
the third chapter I have endeavoured to give a brief sketch of 
the population—past and present—of the Indian provinces, as far 
as it is connected with agricultural life, because the names of 
the different tribes and people must occur again and again in 
the course of our narrative, and it is desirable that something 
should be said in explanation of those, in some cases unfamiliar, 
names. This second chapter is, in fact, the natural if not neces¬ 
sary preliminary to the third. 
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There is also another matter which comes under the head of 
physical features and their influence. It is impossible to doubt 
that while social customs, and often purely natural liens of 
kinship, have been the main factors in determining to what 
extent sections of tribes and clans, as wel' as closer degrees of 
kindred, continue to keep up their connection or effect a certain 
fission and separation into groups, the ‘ village/ regarded as an 
aggregate of land-holdings, was suggested, not to say necessi¬ 
tated, by the physical features of country and climate; indeed, 
this is sometimes shown by the absence of villages and the sub¬ 
stitution of isolated homesteads or small hamlets in certain 
localities. Lastly, the opportunity of a general chapter on the 
physical factors of our problem may be taken, to explain certain 
forms of agriculture or modes of cultivation which indicate the 
stages by which permanent land-holding may be gradually 
introduced. 


Section I.— Geographical Features 
(1) The Northern and Western Hill Ranges 
If we look at a map of India, 1 it will be obvious that all 
invasions of tribes by land must have been from either the north¬ 
east or north-west end of the Himalayan chain. Amy consider¬ 
able migrations across the central ranges are as little probable 
as they are without any traditional or historical suggestion. It 
we look first to the north-east comer as a convenient starting- 
point, it will be observed that there is nothing to prevent tribes 
from the north-east coming to the Brahmaputra Valley, to the 
central and southern hills of Assam, and to Eastern Bengal 
generally. How much farther such tribes would advance into 
Central Bengal would depend on whether they were met by 
other people whose presence sufficed to check their progress. 
As a matter of fact, the tribes from this quarter, which belong 
10 a distinctive group, did not affect the population far into 
Bengal Proper, as we shall afterwards see. But many of them 
found a congenial home in the outer slopes and valleys of the 

1 Throughout this section it is necessary to assume that the reader 
will have a fairly good map of India before him, showing the chief rivers, 
mountains, and provinces. It is impossible that the remarks made can 
he intelligible without such an aid. 
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Himalayan Mountains; and it is curious to observe that these 
outer districts of the hill country, as well as the tarui or malarious 
jungle country below it, became peopled, albeit scantily, by 
early Mongoloid races. The descendants of these early settlers, 
some unchanged in race and much degraded, others improved 
by more or less admixture with other tribes, are found in con¬ 
siderable numbers throughout the whole of the outer ranges 
almost up to the river Indus itself. 

But beyond the possibility of Mongoloid tribes entering 
India from the upper north-east end, there is little at present to 
call our further attention to this quarter. The chief interest 
lies in the geographical features of the north-west Himalayan 
frontier, of the Indus Valley, and of those of the broad but low 
ranges of mountains which divide Upper India from the Dakhan. 
The whole question of the facilities which existed for the advance 
of the Aryan invasion is connected with the north-west Hima¬ 
layan passes and those more westerly routes through the hills 
beyond the Indus Valley. The Vindhyan Hills, on the other 
hand, afford an explanation as to w T hy limits were set, as they 
were, to any Aryan advance en masse to the south, and why 
Southern India remained isolated and only accessible to later 
Aryan influence in a totally different manner. The Vindhyan 
Hanges, too, are interesting by reason of the curious sort of 1 re- 
fuge-ground/ if I may use the phrase, which they afforded to 
some of the earliest tribes which occupied Indian soil, and whose 
institutions can still be clearly traced in the plateau country 
formed by the eastern terminal ramifications of the mountains. 

But first as regards the northern and western passes into 
India. If we glance along the great line of Himalayan Moun¬ 
tains as far as a point about due north of where Peshawar is 
marked on the map. 1 we shall notice that while one chief line of 
northern barrier mountains goes on more or less directly to the 
west, and bears the local names of the ‘ Hindu-Kush 5 and 4 Safed- 
koh,’ another series, roughly parallel to it, forms a southern 
or outer Himalaya, including the Pir Pinjal, which bounds 
Kashmir, and further east the Dhauladbar, &c. At the western 

1 In the Parliamentary Statement of the Moral and Material Pro¬ 
gress of India , 1883. will be found an excellent map of the mountain 
systems of India, and another of the rivers. 
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end this southern range branches off and turns southward, form¬ 
ing a western frontier for India and skirting the Panjab and 
Sindh. Of this western hill-barrier there are two main lines or 
ranges ; the outer one. next the river Indus, is lower in general 
elevation and terminates sooner; the inner one, or Sulaiman 
Range, continues, though with diminishing height and under 
other names, almost as far south as the delta of the Indus. 

Both the northern mountain ranges (at the north-west 
corner) and the western (Sulaiman) barrier are traversed by 
several jmasses. And these passes, speaking generally, are in a 
double series: first crossing the highest, or farther rampart, and 
then crossing a second or plain ward line of mountain crests 
before reaching the level country of the Panjab or Sindh respec¬ 
tively. 

Naturally, clans with their leaders, or conquering princes 
with their armies, coming from the more northern or north¬ 
western regions, would enter the Himalayan group of hills by 
the north-west passes about Kabul. It is also quite possible 
for hardy northern races to have remained a long time among 
the valleys and slopes of the mountainous region about the 
Upper Indus and its affluents, lying, roughly speaking, between 
the northern high-line of the Himalaya (represented by the* 
Hindu-Kush and its continuation east and west) and the outer 
line of the same group. Once across the northern main ram¬ 
parts, it would be possible to extend a settlement into the 
intramontane valley of Kashmir and the neighbouring valleys 
of Chamba, &c., as far east as Kangra. Whether or not the 
tribes made such a settlement in the Hill Country, it would still 
be necessary to cross the remaining ranges in order to emerge 
on to the plains in the vicinity of Peshawar, or of the Jihlam 
River, as did Alexander. 

In the case of tribes coming from the north-west and follow¬ 
ing this general route towards the plain country , it would be 
possible either (1) to go south along the Indus Valley, which 
presents an open country, all the way to the sea ; or (2) to spread 
over the outer hills and also the level plains of the Panjab. Once 
having reached those plains, the tribes and their followers could 
advance eastward with no other difficulty than that of crossing 
various rivers, to the Canges plain or valley, and to the rich 
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tracts of Oudh and Bihar. Ultimately Bengal Proper and the 
Ganges mouths could be reached without any serious physical 
obstacle. Supposing, again, that other tribes chose the Indus 
Valley route, or perhaps entered India lower down— i.e. more 
towards due west—these would naturally occupy Sindh or would 
proceed to the Southern Panjab. If it was in their mind to go 
still further south, their line of progress would be by Kacch to 
Western India, as we shall presently see. 

(2) The Yindhyan Barrier 

Across the middle of India, just where the continent begins 
to taper to its triangular form, and south of the Chambal, the 
Jarana and the Ganges rivers, there is a broad but rather low 
series of hill ranges, which forms, as a whole, a continuous 
barrier almost from west to east. At either extreme end the 
barrier can be rounded ; but the whole central portion has, as a 
matter of fact, for many centuries afforded a practical line of 
demarcation between ‘ Northern India’ (the basins of the Indus 
and the Ganges), and the Dakhan and Southern India. This 
barrier does not strike the eye so much till its entire features 
are taken in. There are, in fact, a whole series of variously 
named ranges, which it may be permitted to generalise under 
the collective name of ‘ Vindhya.’ 

If we consider the main lines of greatest elevation, we shall 
here also observe two general 4 ramparts.’ The great valley of 
the Narbada (or Narmada) river forms a convenient line to 
guide the eye. 1 Along the north of this, there is one continu¬ 
ous and comparatively high line of hills—the Vindhya proper— 
which continues far eastward in the Kaimur Hills. At the 
western extremity—at some considerable distance from the 
coast—this range turns somewhat suddenly northward, forming 
the line of the Mahl and Aravali Hills; it thus encloses a partly 
barren, partly fertile, table land of which the rich plateau of 

1 These features are especially obvious in the outline map of the hill 
systems in the Statistical Atlas , 1885, prepared by the Government of 
India for the India and Colonial Exhibition, and sold by Messrs. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode; and better still by the beautiful map of the Hill 
Ranges printed with the Parliamentary (periodical) Statements on The 
Moral and Material Progress of India. 
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Malwa is the most noticeable feature. But it leaves the whole 
country west of Malwa to Kacch, Kathiawar and the coast, open 
to the north; the desert country being the only obstacle. 

On the south side of the Narbada, comes the second 4 ram¬ 
part,’ marked by the great range of Satpura Hills, the Maikal, 
Mahadeo, Melghat, and other ranges. This southern line unites, 
at its western extremity, with the line of 4 Ghat ’ or Saliiyadri 
Mountains that extends southward along the western shores of 
India at a limited but somewhat variable distance from the sea 
coast. Below the junction is an opening into the TaptI Valley 
which would give access to Berar, and thence without difficulty 
to the plain of Nfigpur, io the region of the modern 4 Central 
Provinces.’ 

But on passing the second or southern high line of the 
\'indhyan group, the country does not subside to a dead level, 
as Northern India does when the last of the Himalayan outworks 
are passed. For this reason the Vindhyan group, as a whole, 
does not stand out sharply and separately on the relief map; 
the whole of the country inland of the Ghats and south of the 
\ indhyas forms the somewhat elevated but varied table-land of 
’he 4 Dakhan/ 1 This table-land is brought up on the east as 
well as on the west side, by a range of hills along the sea-coast. 
The range called Sahiyadri or Western 4 Ghat, 1 already men¬ 
tioned, is higher and more continuous and in general much 
nearer to the sea-coast than the so-called 4 Coromandel ’ Ghat 
skirting irregularly the eastern side of the Madras Presidency. 

The general result of such a conformation is, that the whole 
of Upper Western India is also open to an advance of tribes 
irom the Indus Valley or by the lower passages of the Western 
Sulaiman frontier. The route is across the open desert of 
Kacch and on to Gujarat. 2 Once in this position, it would bo 
a matter of no great difficulty either to turn eastward and domi- 

' The dialectic form of ‘ Dakshma,’ or ‘southern ’ country, variously 
written in books as the ‘ Dekhan.’ ‘ Deccan.’ &c. 

In early times there was, in all probability, a different conformation 
oi riie country, and the river Indus had its mouth in the Bay of 
Cambay. But this does not affect thr use of the route spoken of. (See an 
interesting paper on Gujarat by ]\Ii A, Rogers in Asiatic Quarterly 
for April 1896. p. bSO. 
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nate the Narbada Valley, or, by the Tapti, to reach Berar, the 
Gondwana country, and the western plains of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. South and east, however, of the Nagpur Plain the 
country again becomes hilly and inhospitable, so the further 
advance will not be likely. 

On the other hand, tribes reaching India by the north-west 
passes, emerging on the Panjab and proceeding in an easterly 
direction towards the Jamna and Ganges Rivers, would find, as 
I have already explained, the Panjab and the Ganges Plain as 
far as Assam open. 1 But should such settlers have tried to ex¬ 
tend southwards in anything like large bodies, across the wide 
series of Vindhyan Hills, they would be checked by interminable 
forests and hills. It is not until later times (apparently 
about the eighth century) when the country south-west of the 
Chambal River, Bundelkhand, &c., had been occupied from the 
Ganges Plain, that the Malwa Plateau was reached, and thence 
northern chiefs led their armies through the Main Hills into 
Gujarat and through the Vindhyan passes to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Thus, while the Vindhyan barrier generally restrained the 
Aryan advance to the south, it did not affect the western ex¬ 
tremity of the continent; and in Upper Western India we 
have consequently to take account of a double series of Aryan 
movements. First, in remote times, Aryan tribes came without 
hindrance from the Indus Valley ; next came Turanian or Scythic 
tribes; and then, in much later times, Hindu Rajputs from 
Malwa or Bundelkhand and Rajputana. 

All later movements were facilitated by certain passes in the 
Vindhyan lines themselves. There are two principal openings 
through the higher ‘ rampart.' One, at the eastern end gives 
access to the upper Narbada Valley (Jabalpur and Mandla). The 
other, at the western end, not only gives access to the lower 
Narbada Valley owing to openings, by Mhau and Indor, in the 
northern range, but also, by an isolated and somewhat wide 
opening in the southern Satpura range, to the Dakhan itself. 
This latter opening is commanded by a fine scarped and table- 

1 Indeed, when once Bengal was occupied and the mouths of the 
Ganges were reached, adventurous parties could, and did, go by sea to 
Arakan, Java, and Ceylon (Lanka). 
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topped hill, called Asirgarh, 1 crowned with a once extensive 
fort. It is not surprising that this place has again and again 
been the object of attack by northern armies seeking to reach 
the Dakhan from Delhi and Agra. It was taken by storm, on 
the last occasion, in the Maratha war (1819). The Mughal 
Emperors in their endeavours to conquer the southern kingdoms 
by an advance from Ajmer and Agra had always to take account 
of this pass. 

The passage at the eastern end is that now made use of by 
the railway from Allahabad to Jabalpur. 2 Indeed, the existence 
of the railway and other modern roads rather blinds the tourist, 
of to-day to the real character of the Vindhyan hill country as it 
must have been in old times. 4 Not many years ago/ writes 
Mr. (Sir C.) Grant, ‘the passes which would now scarcely excite 
notice but for the boldness of their scenery were looked forward 
to days beforehand with dread by cartmen, and most of the 
carriage of the country was effected by pack-bullocks. The 
valleys were sufficiently smooth and easy in fair weather, but a 
few hours' rain would convert the track through them into a 
trough of deep black compost, in which every step was a labour 
to the most lightly laden animal. 3 

It may be worth while, in conclusion, to notice how the 
actual condition of the 4 Central Provinces ’ (immediately beyond 

1 See Imperial Gazetteer (2nd ed.), i. 338. A good view of the 
fort is obtained by travellers on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
from Bombay to Allahabad. 

2 I venture to think that Lassen (i. 112, 2nd ed.) attaches too high 
importance to this east-end route when he calls it the ‘ Hauptverbin- 
dungsstrasse ’ (‘chief line of communication) between Hindustan and the 
Dakhan. 1 It never served to do more, in early times, than enable an 
Aryan, or more probably semi-Aryan, royal family to establish a local lord- 
ship in the Upper Narbada Valley (Jabalpur and Garhii-Mandbi). It 

seems also to have led only into the valley, and not given access further 
south; at any rate, the Haihaya kings whose dominion was early estab¬ 
lished in this region only extended their sway to the districts of Chattis- 
garh (Raipur and Bilaspur) in the immediate vicinity. All history 
shows that, apart from the access to Western India by the Indus Valley 
route, it was the passes at the western end that can be correctly de¬ 
scribed by Lassen's phrase as giving access from Hindustan (i.c. Upper 
India). 

Central Provinces Gazetteer , Introduction, p. xx. 
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the Vindhyan 4 barrier ’) shows the effects of the geographical 
features I have sketched. The northern or Narbada Valley dis¬ 
tricts contain most of the Aryan or northern element, as might 
be expected ; not only because they are nearest the north, but 
because the valley was from the earliest times more or less open 
to approach by the western (Indus Valley) route. Here it was 
that one of the most ancient of the Aryan or quasi-Aryan 
(Rajput) rulership was established in the well-known dynasty 
of the Haihaya, whose first capital was at Maheswar. 1 After the 
progress of the Hindu Aryan tribes in Rajputana and Bundel- 
khand and Malwa, no doubt there would be more and more 
intercourse with the Narbada districts and Gujarat. But in 
reality it is known that the chief influx of Hindi-speaking 
people from the north of India only occurred within the last 
three centuries (since the reign of Akbar). 2 And the establish¬ 
ment of Hindus with their Brahman priests has resulted in the 
gradual absorption of many of the earlier races. But c below the 
Ghat ’ the country is more Dravidian, including a Maratha ele¬ 
ment from the west, and a Telugu and Uriya one from the east 
and south. 3 

Another point deserves mention in connection with these 
Vindhyan ranges. Not only have the western and central 
hills served as safe retreats for the relics of tribes like the 


1 Maheswar is now in the Indor State. Cf. Central Provinces Ga¬ 
zetteer , Introduction, p. cxxvi. ‘It [the Narbada country] was ruled by 
chiefs called as usual Rajput, but these seem to have been days in which 
Rajputs had not been thoroughly assimilated with the Hindu caste 
system ’ [which, I may add, was hardly then in existence] ; ‘ and it is quite 
conceivable that they may have reigned as a semi-foreign tribe directly 
over the aborigines without the intervention of any class of Hindus.’ 

2 Central Provinces Gazetteer , Introduction, p. xv. The gradual ab¬ 
sorption of the population within the ranks of Hinduism was, as we shall 
afterwards see, begun very early by Brahman hermits. Hills and woods 
which completely stayed the waves of tribal emigration or the advance of 
large armies proved no obstacle to wandering hermits and those who 
sought the merits of ascetic life in the forest. 

3 As a matter of fact (Census of India, Parliamentary Blue Book, 1891, 
p. 156), the Hindi-speaking population is now 60 per cent.; the original 
Dravidian-Gond element still a little over 9 per cent., while the Marathi 
element from the west represents 19*6 per cent., and the Lriya from the 
east, 6*85 per cent. 
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Koll, the Bhll, the Maria, and Kurku, who have not been assimi¬ 
lated with the general ‘ Hindu ’ population, but the eastern ex¬ 
tremity (South-western Bengal and Orissa) has its special features. 
Here there is an extensive plateau-land in the province of 
Chutiya-Nagpur (corrupted into Chota-Nagpur) and the adjoining 
‘ Hill States. 5 In this we find the refuge-ground of interesting 
races. For the country is at once fertile within and inaccessible 
from without. 1 Accordingly we find examples of the so-called 
Kolarian tribal land-customs, as preserved by the Santa !, Ho, 
Wanda, &c., as well as the Ur (ion and other admittedly Dravidian 
tribes. It was mainly owing to the local features of this region 
that these tribes were able to establish a permanent home, and 
to find land to cultivate, while they retained their own peculiar 
customs, safe from external attack. Hill ranges have often 
served as the refuge for ancient tribes ; but they afforded no 
facilities for the permanent location of agricultural villages. On 
the contrary, they often directly invited a nomadic life and 
subsistence by the chase ; and where cultivation was adopted as 
a necessity, it was carried on by a method of temporary clearing 
to be described presently. Tribes placed in these situations 
have ended by remaining, or perhaps becoming, quite nomadic 
and uncivilised, or else by descending into the plains, and more or 
less completely losing their individuality in the mass of low-caste 
Hindu agriculturists or farm-labourers. The districts of Chutiya- 
Nagpur. on the other hand, though shut in by the hills, contain 
so much culturable land, that tribes finding a secure home within 
their precincts were able to establish permanent cultivation, and 
so to develop their natural tendencies towards this form or that 
of village organisation. Thus we can observe in the plateau 
lands, relics of early agricultural customs which we should seek 
in vain in the forest-clad hills of the other Vindhyan ranges, and 
these, under the circumstances, we may believe to be really 

J ‘ The central table-land on which the tribes rallied is admirably 
adapted for defence. The approaches to it are from the north, north¬ 
west. east and south, and are exceedingly precipitous, the paths winding 
up denies which a handful of resolute men could hold against hosts of 
invaders . 1 (Dalton's Ethnography of Bengal, Calcutta. 1872. pp. 150-235). 
See abo an interesting article on ‘ Chota-Nagpur : its People and Re¬ 
sources ’ in the Asiatic Quarterly Revicir for April 1887. 
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ancient, since there was no external influence (at least till quite 
recent times) to destroy them. 

It is not, of course, claimed that geographical features ex¬ 
plain everything; hill ranges which have proved barriers to the 
Aryan advance may not have always been equally impervious to 
other tribes coming, perhaps, from other quarters and moving 
very gradually, in small sections and under wholly different con¬ 
ditions. But the features above described had a very clear con¬ 
nection with the facts of the Aryan advance, the occupation of 
the Indus Valley, the early Aryan connection with Upper 
Western India by that route, and the subjugation of the Ganges 
Valley or Plain, as well as with the fact that no extensive Aryan 
movement south of the Vindhyas took place. 

We cannot, however, derive any definite information from 
such features when we try to account for the first origin of the 
ancient Dravidian races ; and how it is that we find people with 
more or less distinctively Dravidian elements in their language 
at once north and south of the Vindhyas, on the border of 
Biluchistan, and throughout the Madras territory. 1 

Section II.— Physical and Climatic Features rearing on 
the Forms of Agricultural Settlement 

(1) General Remarks 

The great diversity in abundance of rainfall and general 
moisture which now exists must at all times have been experi¬ 
enced in different parts of India, and the striking differences in 
soil, climate,, and vegetation which follow from these differences 
will naturally have had a great deal to do with the permanent 
location of groups of settlers and their customs of land-holding. 

1 The question whence the Dravidian races came is so purely a matter 
of speculation that it would be altogether foreign to my purpose to touch 
on the subject. It may only be suggested that if they ever came from 
the west, following the indication afforded by Dravidian elements in 
Biluchistan, they would naturally have taken the Indus Valley route and 
gone first to Western India and Southern India, where they would have 
multiplied and remained comparatively pure and unmixed; while those 
of the races who gradually extended to Upper India, would be largely 
influenced by the stream of Kolarian and Tibeto-Burman races from the 
north-east, to say nothing of other possible northern tribes. 
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Such climatic variations are accompanied by differences in the 
crops which it is possible to raise, and in the sort of treatment 
necessary to the proper utilisation of the soil. Different tribes 
may also prefer different climates; and if they happen to have 
markedly diverse customs we may find peculiar tenures in one 
place which do not occur in another. It has been observed in the 
Panjab that the location of Muhammadan village-communities 
usually follows the river lowlands, where cultivation is less 
troublesome, and a crop more secure, though the climate is less 
healthy. The Jats and hardier agricultural races, on the other 
hand, follow the higher lands, where the soil is good but the 
labour of raising a full crop is more considerable ; the climate, 
however, is drier and much healthier. The customs of these 
villages are not, in fact, markedly different. Yet, if there had 
chanced to be some striking contrast, we should have had the 
spectacle of customs*changing with the contour lines of the map. 
I cannot help thinking that it is the peculiarity of Indian climatic 
conditions that has prevented the early agricultural tribes from 
following certain methods of co-aration and other customs which 
seem to be always found among the early Celtic and Teutonic 
tribes of Europe. 

In Wales, for example, in a moist and cool climate, the ground 
is covered with short grass suitable at all times more or less 
for tribal grazing—and this we know to have been the principal 
resource; the tribes were more pastoral and predatory than agri¬ 
cultural. What land the} actually wanted for the yield of 
bread-corn, they could easily reclaim every year by simply 
ploughing it up. Every tribesman had cattle which he brought 
to the work; strips representing a day’s ploughing—or some 
similar area—were arranged ; and the harvest was divided with 
reference to the number of strips which fell to each tribesman’s 
sliare. The harvest over, the short grass and herbage would 
a - a in take possession of the fields, and if the tribe moved its 
home, or required new ploughlands, nothing would be easier 
than to settle on a new site for the purpose. 

Anything of the kind would be impossible under any of 
the ordinary climatic conditions of Indian provinces. Hence 
We never hear of tribal co-aratiom Small holdings may be 
worked by people each of whom has only one bullock, bo that 

E 
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they must combine forces. And in some places local customs 
will be found of gathering together a number of ploughs to 
treat a large area, and giving a feast to all the helpers . 1 But 
that is not co-aration such as we see in ancient Europe. We 
have also instances of jointly-worked village-colonies, where no 
permanent allotment of the fields was made, apparently for a long 
period: the village heads determined each year what land each 
co sharer should take in hand ; but that again is not co-aration. 

The fact is that no system of the kind would in most cases 
work. In all the numerous places where dense forest has to be 
contended with, the fields, once laboriously cleared, must be Zrepf 
clear, or the work would be undone ir a few weeks or months; 2 


1 E.g. the atari custom in the Akola district of Beriir ( Gazetteer , 
p. 65). 

2 It may be not quite useless to explain to English readers that the 
work of clearing land and keeping it safe from the encroachment of the 
jungle is in many parts of India a task quite beyond the experiences of 
European agriculture. The following passage, relating to the clearing of 
jungle country in the remotest parts of the Central Provinces (Gazetteer , 
Introduction, p. xxi), gives a graphic sketch of the ancient difficul¬ 
ties of ‘ first clearing.’ Of course the nature of the difficulty varies from 
district to district; in one place the contention is only with a hard soil, 
for which irrigation has to be laboriously provided ; in another, it is with 
rank deeply-rooted grass of the Saccharum and other species, which 
springs again if a vestige of root be left, and soon chokes the ground with 
great tufts of leaves and tall flower-stalks twelve feet high; in another, 
it is deep-rooted jungle of Prosopis and other dry species. Wherever 
there is 4 semi-tropical * forest and undergrowth, as in the country 
described, the labour, as well as the risk of fever, is great. The writer of 
the extract which follows speaks of the life of a settler, even in modern 
times, being ‘ a constant battle against tigers and malaria.’ ‘ At present,’ 
he says, 4 it is almost incredible how quickly the ground which the hand 
of man has patiently gained, inch by inch, is swallowed up again by the 
jungle, when the pressure of regular occupation is for a moment inter¬ 
mitted. Sir W. Sleeman, writing in 1826, records how a few days’ ill-judged 
zeal on the part of a mere underling threw a flourishing tract of country 
out of cultivation for years. . . . There had been a bad season, and yet the 
collection of the revenue had been pressed on, in one of the wilder 
subdivisions of the Narsinghpur district, without allowance or con¬ 
sideration, by an over-zealous collector. The hill cultivators . . . 
deserted in a body; when better times came it was found impossible 
to repopulate the deserted villages, for they had been so grown over by 
jungle in a year or two, that the very village-sites needed clearing, and 
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and this not only invites the separate demarcation of fields and 
develops the sense of a strong claim to what has been so 
laboriously won, but it almost naturally produces a union of 
families in villages ; for people cling together when they not only 
need the help cf one another in the fields, but when they are 
liable to be harassed by wild animals, and subject to much sick¬ 
ness—at least till a large open space has been cleared and good 
drinking-water obtained—and where the demons of the woods 
and the spirits of the solitudes have to be propitiated, beings 
who excite in the minds of the primitive tribes an amount of 
superstitious dread which it is hard for us moderns to realise. 

In other places the village lands require irrigation of various 
kinds ; this is obviously opposed to easily shifted cultivation ; 
it also requires fixed fields and a determination of shares in the 
water. We shall afterwards notice that among the earliest 
allusions to agriculture in the Yedas we find the water-course 
mentioned, and also the field measured with a reed and separated 
by a balk or lince from the neighbouring fields. 

In the dry plains of the Panjab and the Ganges Doab, early 
cultivation was probably confined to the immediate vicinity of 
the rivers, where the soil was moist, and where wells, if used at all 
for watering the land, would have been, as they are now, mere 
pits in the soft soil. It must have been some time before the 
people learnt to cut canals inland from the rivers, or to sink 
deeper wells, and raise the water by some mechanical device. 
Here, then, we see no opportunities for co-aration and the 
indeterminate occupation, by whole clans, of large areas of 
land. 

In the Hill Country and intra-montane valleys of the North 
Country, again, the nature of the soil would require the perma¬ 
nent terracing of the hillsides, the establishment of small irriga¬ 
tion works along the hillside—or else the permanent utilisation 
of all such level alluvial deposits as naturally become the sites of 
rice-fields. Or, again, just below the hills, we find cultivation often 
carried on solely by aid of occasionally flowing, or permanently 

tigers had so readily occupied the new coverts thus made for them that 
even travellers shunned the country. ’ This state of things would be 
reproduced even more easily in well-watered and tropical parts of the 
country, in East Bengal, Burma, &c. 
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flowing, streams, which are made, by very easy and primitive 
devices, to water the land. There is little opportunity for chang¬ 
ing the fields, which, moreover, are usually terraced or embanked 
with some labour. But the most serious and general obstacle 
to easily moved agricultural settlement in the plains is the labour 
of clearing the soil already alluded to. Nothing suggests the 
open-field system of shifting settlements and the co-aration of 
the whole. 

To be sure, the extensive use of fallows is an early resource 
of primitive agriculture; and in the drier climates land is easily 
exhausted ; but here it will generally be found that each holding 
is large enough to include an area that is fallow while a small 
portion of it is under cultivation; they do not shift the entire 
village or the entire tribal group of cultivated holdings from one 
location to another. Temporary cultivation is practised on 
alluvial lands, which are unstable, and on certain soils where 
either there is only occasionally sufficient moisture or some local 
peculiarity. And this generally occurs where the herbaceous 
vegetation dries up after the rains and can be removed by 
burning. 

There is, however, one general method of temporary cultiva¬ 
tion which is still extensively practised in the remote districts 
and among the less advanced tribes. It is confined, however, 
to the forest -clad hill country in parts of the Eastern, Cen¬ 
tral, and Southern Provinces of India. It will be worth 
while to devote some attention to it, for it is connected with 
the customs of locating tribes and the allotment of territory; 
and while, on the one hand, it seems to render the idea of fixed 
ownership of land more or less impossible, on the other hand it 
initiates various customs of united labour, of responsibility for 
keeping fire away from the clearings, and of the establishment 
of small family groups, as well as larger cl an-settlements, in their 
defined boundaries. Ultimately we see how it gradually becomes 
modified into a permanent right in the soil. 

(2) Shiftin' / or Temporary HM-eultiration 

The essential element is the existence of hills with a con¬ 
venient slope and a sufficiently dense covering of vegetation to 
yield an amount of ash which will suitably manure the ground. 
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It involves-also the distribution of certain beats or areas which 
can be taken up in rotation ; and this gives the first idea of right 
over a considerable territory only a limited portion of which is 
under treatment at any one time. 1 The first point is, as I have 
said, to select out of the wooded area tL>, slopes that have a 
suitably thick clothing of vegetation and are sufficiently gentle. 
This latter is important, since if the slopes are too steep, the 
‘ monsoon ’ rain, descending on the surface bared of its tree- 
shelter, would erode the soil and wash away the seed. 

On the selected area, the working members of the families, 
armed with their heavy knives (of the type of the Burmese da ), 
cut down all the smaller vegetation, bamboos, grass, and small 
trees, which are then gathered in heaps to dry in the sun; in 
some cases the larger trees are not cut, but ringed or ‘ girdled ’ 
and left to die standing. At the end of the hot season, and just 
before the summer rainy-season begins, the dry material is set 
on fire; and when all is reduced to ashes, these are raked over 
the soft forest humus soil, and seed (millet, hill-rice, and some¬ 
times cotton), being mixed with the ashes, is dibbled into the 
ground with a hoe. As soon as the rain falls the seed 
germinates, and the family labour after that consists in repeated 
weeding and in guarding against the attacks of wild animals. 2 


1 This form of cultivation is known by various names. It is jum in 
Bengal, humri (or kumarJ) in South India, yd or (in the Hills) taung-yd 
in Burma; in the Central Provinces and neighbourhood it is dcuiflyd or 
daily d, the enclosed cleared fields being called bemar. It was known in 
the outer ranges of the Himalaya, within the last century or still more 
recently, under various local names, oil, kordli , &c. It was by no means 
unknown in Europe. In Styria it is still practised under the name of 
‘ BrandwirthBchaft.’ The French ‘ sartage ’ is, however, not the same 
thing: that is a method of lightly burning over the soil to manure and 
improve it; it answers more to the rdb cultivation of Western India, 
where the permanently cultivated rice fields are lightly covered with 
leaves, bamboos, small branches, &c., and burnt, partly for the sake of 
the ash manure, but still more, I am told, for the benefit to the surface- 
soil by the slight calcining action of the fire. There is an account of the 
hnnri cultivation on the West Coast, in Bombay Gazetteer, xv. (part ii.), 
188. 189, and South Kdnara D . M. i. 209. 

* Which latter is sometimes a very formidable business. For 
example, in the Central Provinces Gazetteer , an account of the cultiva¬ 
tion as practised by the Baigu tribe is given. There they seem to rely 
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When the crop is reaped, the soil may be considered sufficiently 
fertile for another year’s cultivation; but it is soon exhausted, 
and then a move has to be made to a greater or less distance 
according to locality. It depends on the extent of suitable slopes 
with sufficiently dense vegetation, and the relative numbers of 
the tribes, whether the same place is returned to after many years 
(20-40), or after the minimum number (5-7), in which a sufficient 
growth will cover the land and afford material for the next 
burning. In scantily populated ranges, no care is taken ; and 
the fire applied to each cleared area is allowed to spread over the 
adjoining forest, many square miles being annually burned. But 
where the area is more restricted, the ‘ villages ’ have a well- 
understood system whereby the fire from the prepared blocks 
must be prevented, by cleared lines, &c., from spreading to 
neighbouring blocks ; and a system of fines and compensations 
would be enforced in case of neglect. 

To a great extent the allotment of these tribal areas is regu¬ 
lated by Nature. There may or may not have been a conflict of 
interests and fighting before a peaceable location is effected ; but 
the natural barriers of river, ridge, and valley appear usually to 
be followed as intimating the limits of clan-territory and its 
sub-divisions. 

It is extremely interesting to be able to trace the stages by 

on burning the large wood as well as the smaller stuff; sufficient being 
cut ‘ to cover pretty closely the whole of the area. ... In May and 
June, just before the setting in of the rains, the wood and the brush¬ 
wood in which it has fallen is set fire to; and almost before the fire is out 
the Baigas may be seen raking up the ashes and spreading them over 
the surface of their field. This is done with a bundle of thorns or long 
bamboos, until there is a superstratum of about an inch of ashes spread 
over the ground.’ The grain sown consists of millets and Kodo ( Paspa- 
lum sp.) and a poor hill rice. ‘ When sown, the field is fenced round 
very roughly and strongly; small trees are felled so as to fall one on to 
the other; the interstices are filled in with bamboos, and the boughs are 
carefully interlaced so that the smallest kind of deer cannot effect an 
entrance.’ Where bison or buffaloes are feared, which would burst 
through an ordinary fence, they bury a line of broad-bladed spears 
(ddftia) at about the spot "where the animals would land if they jumped 
the fence. Watching an opportunity, they frighten the wild cattle, in¬ 
ducing them to rush the fence, w hen some of them are sure to be wounded 
and perhaps one or two killed ; and the herd never visit the field again. 
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which this nomad cultivation begins to change into permanent 
allotment of holdings and to the fixation of villages. Such a 
process has been observed in parts of Burma, where the Karen 
population has come to press on the land and is unable or un¬ 
willing to move elsewhere. The rich son at the bottom of the 
vallevs first becomes permanently cultivated, and the slopes 
above, still cultivated by burning the vegetation, are nevertheless 
divided out, and worked in a strict rotation, under severe penal¬ 
ties and well-enforced responsibility in the case of fire being 
allowed to spread to the areas not yet ready for cultivation. 

Sir I). Brandis has given an interesting account of the Karen 
tribes in the hills between the Sittang and Salween Rivers 1 who 
had attained this stage of progress. ‘ These Karens,’ he says, 
‘ have two classes of cultivation : along the valleys and ravines 
are extensive gardens of betel-palms, with oranges and other 
fruit trees carefully irrigated and admirably kept . These gardens 
are strictly private property ; they are bought and sold, and on 
the death of the proprietor are divided in equal shares among 
his children.' He then describes how on the drier slopes above. 
tanngyd cutting is practised ; but the limited area available and 
the necessity for carefully fostering the vegetable growth" which 
yields the ashes necessary lor sowing the hill-rice renders special 
arrangements necessary. And he continues : ‘ The whole of the 
taungya grounds of one village are divided into a number of plots, 
each plot being owned by one of the proprietors of the village. 
Well-to-do people own from twenty to thirty plots situated in 
different parts of the village area.’ The boundaries of each 
village are most distinctly defined, and jealously guarded against 
encroachment. The boundaries of the plots also are defined. 

‘ These plots are sold and bought .. . , and when a proprietor dies 
his taungya grounds, with his gardens, are divided in equal shares 

1 Quoted at length in my Land Systems of British India , iii. 
506 ff. Sir D. Brandis was familiar with these tribes as Conservator 
of Forests, and again visited them twenty years later, when he was 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of India. 

The vegetation that springs up after a season of shifting cultivation 
is interesting botanically, and is very different from the original forest. In 
the Karen Hills, the vegetation for burning is chiefly a tall reed-grass 
(Armido sjj.) interspersed with old gnarled trees, which are pollarded 
so that the leaves and branches may be burned on the ground. 
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among his children/ ... 1 I have here spoken of the people as 

the proprietors qf their taungyd grounds. They claim, however, 
only a kind of imperfect proprietary right. They hold their 
plots as against each other, but they recognise that the State has 
a superior right in the land/ So far Sir D. Brandis: for my own 
part, I may suggest that this may be a relic of the feeling that, 
as waste land belongs to the State, as of old it belonged to the 
tribe indefinitely, so land which is yet, so to speak, in a stage 
between waste and cultivation, has not yet completely become 
private property. It will be observed, however, that the plots 
are rented, bought, and sold; this implies that the State right is 
after all of a limited kind ; or more probably, perhaps, that the 
native mind does not regard the concurrent existence of two 
kinds of right as at all antagonistic. 

In some places we may observe the change which has led 
tribes, without deserting the hill country, to take to the terraced 
cultivation which is so commonly observed in hill districts ; in 
the Himalaya, for example. 1 There is usually some level ground 
at the bottom of the valleys, and perhaps some alluvial level area 
formed by the gradual accretion of mud and detritus from the 
mountain torrents; and this is suitable for rice-land. With this 
valuable area of permanent cultivation, the desire grows to re¬ 
main in the same vicinity ; and so, gradually, the best spots on 
the slopes above are selected and terraced or banked up with 
the stones picked out of the fields; if rice can be grown here, 
it is soon found possible to conduct the water of a hill rivulet to 
the spot by means of a contour channel along the hillside. 
These are sometimes contrived with considerable skill. 

I do not know whether it should be considered a relic of 
the old forest-burning method of cultivation, or whether it is 
merely due to a prejudiced clinging to an early method of man¬ 
uring, that it is still a feature of the West Coast holdings, in 
Coorg, Kanara, &c. (and I have noticed the same thing in 
Chutiya-Nagpur on the east side), that every cultivated farm 
holding has allotted to it a certain portion of grass and jungle 

1 I have been shown places in the Simla Hills and elsewhere where 
the peculiar vegetation of the slopes indicates that they had once been 
treated by the process of shifting cultivation perhaps no more than fifty 
or sixty years ago. 
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land, not only to supply grazing for cattle, but more especially 
to yield branches and stuff to bum on the rice fields. This is 
irrespective of any general grazing area or forest that is avail¬ 
able in common. 

(3) Instances where Village Groups are not found\ 

The first case to be noticed is that of the British Himalayan 
districts. It is not difficult to understand that where there is 
only a limited area of flat land in a narrow valley, and occasional 
patches of good soil with not too steep a slope on the hillside, 
single homesteads, or very small groups of two or three families 
together, must take the place of the villages of the plains. The 
consequences of this from a tenure point of view are, perhaps, not 
immediately perceptible ; but in reality there can hardly be any 
doubt that the peculiar natural dispositions of culturable soil 
and waste have had a great effect: (1) on the arrangements 
made when Rajput conquering chiefs assumed local dominion, 
and (2) on the modern system under our own Land-Revenue 
Settlements. But still more interesting (3) are some ancient 
customs still traceable, which largely depended on the physical 
conditions, but may also be due to peculiarity of racial custom. 

It happened that the Kangra district became British ter¬ 
ritory (now under the Panjab Government) in 1846. The 
Kumaon and Garliwal districts, farther east, also came under the 
North-West Provinces administration in 1815. And we have good 
information about both, especially in the interesting reports on 
Kangra, with its outlying dependencies, by Mr, Barnes, and later 
by Mr. (now Sir James B.) Lyall. It will be necessary to pre¬ 
mise 1 that both these districts were probably inhabited from early 
times by people who belonged to the North-Eastern or Tibeto- 
Burman stock, races now much altered and blended with Hindus 
(Aryans), who came later. It must have been a comparatively 
easy task for a chief of superior race and with a small hardy 
troop of followers to establish a local rulership in these hills; for 
the isolated holdings were too scattered to combine for defence, 
and the petty independent chiefs had no cohesion. We find 
the Rajput Rajas claiming all the land as conquerors. But 

1 Further detail will be given in Chapter IV., dealing with Land 
Customs. 
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they did not interfere much with these existing holdings, nor as 
a rule tax them exorbitantly for rent. The waste and the forest 
became the Raja’s; and, in Kangra at any rate, he enforced the 
claim strictly. The State officers soon arranged the scattered 
farms and hamlets into circles for rent-collecting and other 
Government purposes. 1 These circles afterwards were treated 
as £ villages 5 when the districts came under the British Revenue 
Settlement. 

In the Kangra Hills, separate homesteads are found (lark, 
lurid , hasa), or where it is possible small villages or hamlets are 
built together and called grclofi. As all the waste and forest 
belonged to the Raja, the cultivators only claimed to have 
the customary use of the hillside and grass-land for grazing 
their cattle. But sometimes the waste and the cultivated fields 
were so intermingled that the whole group together seemed to 
constitute some different form of 4 village ’ tenure. This, 
however, is not really the case, as Sir J. Lyall points out. 2 I 
have alluded to this detail, not that there is any necessity for 
explaining it, but because the remarks on the subject made in 
the Report were the occasion of introducing a vivid picture of 
the agricultural settlements in the hills, as they occur under the 
different conditions which the gentler slopes and occasional open 
valleys afford. This I cannot do better than quote :— 

A glance at the outward aspect of these mauza 3 [writes Sir J. 
Lyall] will, I think, make it clear that this degree of difference of 
tenure in the waste has mainly arisen from physical causes. Take 
first a mauza in the irrigated villages. The low and tolerably level 
parts of the area, which can be conveniently flooded from the water- 
channels, form the har or open expanse of rice-fields. This land is 
too valuable and too swampy to be lived upon ; the houses of the 
landholders are seen closely scattered along the comparatively high 
and dry ridges or rising ground. Each family has a garden, orchard, 
or small field or two round the house or houses in which it lives 
(larhi-basi ); the rest of its holding is made up of fields scattered 

1 Locally called in Ivangra l cot hi, haJdmi , magdai , &c., and by other 
names elsewhere. 

2 Kangra S. B. (1874), § 17, pp. 14 ff. 

Mauza is the Revenue-office term for a village as defined in a 
map; the term was doubtless purposely used in the Report because of 
the artificial nature of the groups adopted for Settlement purposes. 
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here and there in the liar. Near the houses are long strips of grass 
like village greens, on which the cattle graze in common. Now, in 
a village of this kind it is evident that the idea of boundary in the 
waste between family and family has not the chance of arising. . . ° 
Next take a mauza in a country where th r re is no irrigation, but 
where the features of the landscape are bold—that is, where open 
arable slopes and plains alternate with steep unculturable hills. 
Here the houses of the landholders will be seen scattered over the 
surface of the arable land, the fields of each family lying with few 
exceptions compactly round the houses of the family. . . The 
general grazing grounds are the hill sides which surround the arable 
land. Here, again, there has been no opportunity for the growth of 
a feeling of boundary between family and family in the waste as a 
whole. Thirdly, take a mauza in an unirrigated country . . . 
composed of a mass of low steep hills intersected by hundreds of 
narrow valleys or ravines. . . . There is little culturable land, and 
what there is is scattered here and there along the tops of the ridges 
and edges of the ravines. Culturable and unculturable lands are 
everywhere intermixed in about the same proportion. . . . Each 
group of houses is surrounded by waste sprinkled with fields. Each 
family, as it has grown from its ancestor the first settler, has brought 
under the plough all the culturable land within its reach, but has 
still within the orbits of its fields much waste—enough, or nearly 
enough for the requirements in the way of grazing. 1 

Here naturally nothing would tempt anyone else to make 
use of the included waste, and equally naturally in time it would 
become regarded as belonging to the group within whose 1 orbit ’ 
it lies, though not actually its 4 property.’ 

These little groups of separate farms were all held from the 
Raja as superior landlord; they had, as I have already said, to 
be further organised in circles for rent-collecting purposes ; but 
the effect this produced on the soil interests cannot be classed 
under the head we are now < considering. Similarly, the applica¬ 
tion of a particular Revenue system in modern days, and the 

1 The length of the extract that would be necessary prevents my 
adding some interesting remarks (p. 16) on the smallness of the hamlets 
in narrow and malarious ‘ irrigated ’ rice valleys. * Not only in Kangra but 
in Gurdaspur and in other districts,’ says the writer, 4 1 have noticed an 
extraordinary difference in the growth of families in irrigated and un- 
irrigated estates. In one case the pedigree table expands hardly at all; in 
die other it Boon shows a list of descendants almost constituting a clan.’ 
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formation of 4 estates,’ which go to swell the total of villages in 
the official returns, is a purely artificial arrangement. 

It would be impossible to pass by the Valley of Kashmir, for 
which a Revenue Settlement has recently been made, and under 
which it is hoped an altogether new era of prosperity has dawned 
for the long-suffering population. Mr. Walter Lawrence, who 
made this Settlement, has given us a charming account of the 
valley. 1 In the more completely mountain country of Kashmir, 
in such localities as the Kishnganga Valley, and the hills on the 
confines of Hazara, as well as about Kishtwar, Badrawar, and on 
the borders of Chamba, all of which I myself have visited, the 
villages are formed of little groups of chalets wherever the site 
is sheltered and there is water and sufficient space for the houses. 
The cultivation is on terraced fields forming separate holdings 
grouped together as far as circumstances permit, just as in Kulu 
or Chamba. In the ‘ Valley’ itself, where there is more space, 
larger villages seem to be formed ; and in one case Mr. Lawrence 
speaks of a village with a normal population of 1G5 families, and 
the usual village menials and artisans appear; indeed, the Mughal 
rulers seem to have introduced a village system. But I cannot 
find any trace of a community holding an area of land in common, 
even where the extent of country would permit such a thing. No 
allusion occurs in Mr. Lawrence's account to any tenures* 1 pre¬ 
sume that it was impossible to trace any early forms of land allot- 

1 The Valley of Kashmir , by “Walter Lawrence. London: Henry 
Frowde, 1895. These hills and valleys seem to have been early inhabited 
by Aryan clans who at that time could not have developed caste and 
other later Hindu institutions. It seems also the NugA or serpent¬ 
worshipping races were there also. It is remarkable that the Kashmir 
dialect more nearly resembles Sindhi (Lawrence, p. 454) than other 
Prakrit derivations. And Sindh must have been originally occupied 
by Aryans in the same stage of progress as those of Kashmir. After¬ 
wards Buddhism prevailed, and we have a long list of Hindu kings, 
who had, evidently, much communication with India, and became 
‘ regular * Hindus as time went on. In the seventeenth century the 
Mughals conquered the valley; and after them Pathans and Sikhs exer¬ 
cised, in turn, a cruel rule. All rights have been set at naught for 
generations past, until now when, thanks to the enlightenment of the 
Council of Regency, a proper Settlement has been made. The theory, I 
presume, still is that the State is the owner of the soil; but the peasantry 
will at least have a secure hereditary possessory title. 
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ment, and that for generations past tiie Rajas’ ownership, and 
the official oppression to which the people wer^ accustomed, must 
have left at best only a certain hereditary occupancy as the 
ostensible tenure. Speaking of the villages in the Valley, Mr. 
Lawrence remarks that each house has some space around it: 4 in¬ 
stead of the ineffable dreary and unvillage-like look of the Indian 
hamlet, we have in Kashmir the picturesque homesteads dotted 
about here and there. All have their little gardens and court¬ 
yards.’ In this courtyard is the wooden granary, like a sentry- 
box ; and here, too, the women sit to husk rice and separate the 
maize from the cobs. i Most villages,’ adds Mr. Lawrence, 4 have 
a delightful brook, on which is a quaint-looking bathing-house, 
where the villager leisurely performs his ablutions. One of the 
prettiest objects in the village is the graveyard shaded by the 
Celtis australis trees, and bright with iris—purple, white, and 
yellow—which the people plant over their departed relations.’ 1 

The hill districts of Kumaon and GARBWALlie more towards 
the centre of the outer Himalayan Range ; they show very much 
the same features as have been noticed in Kangra . 2 The 1 villages ’ 
of the plains are replaced by 4 detached hamlets scattered along 
the sides and bases of the mountains wherever facilities for cul¬ 
tivation are afforded.’ 3 I do not find any special form of land 
allotment noticed : but the assumption of the soil ownership by 

3 Quoted from a paper in Journal of the Society of Arts, xliv. 492. 

2 Reports on Kumuon and Garliwal, by Traill and Batten, collected 
in the Agra reprint (1851). There is also a 4 Statistical Account of 
Kumaon ’ in the Gazetteer , and much information for those who care to 
dig it out of the bulky Report by Sir H. Ramsay on the Kumaon 
Revised Settlement of 1873. Unfortunately, at the early date when 
the first Reports w T ere written, it was not yet the fashion to inquire 
into the ancient customs in detail. The Reports are also much spoiled by 
a feature which might seriously mislead an unwary reader. The Board 
of Revenue had prescribed by Circular Order a general mode of recording 
and describing village-tenures under the usual terms Zamindari , Patti - 
darl, and bh aid chart! , about which w T e shall hear in the sequel, and 
which only suited the villages of the plains. Accordingly, both Messrs. 
Traill and Batten thought it necessary to attempt to use these official 
terms, and sometimes have to apologise for the hill-tenures, that really 
they will not, as doubtless they ought, fit into the frames provided by the 
Board of Revenue ! 

3 Shetch of Kumaon in the Collected Reports, p. 11, 
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the conquering Rajas led to the separate homesteads and small 
hamlets being regarded as ‘ Crown ’ tenancies; and, just as in other 
States, the rent collections were managed by forming ‘ circles ’ of 
hamlets under officers locally known as Kamln and ThoMar or 
Siytina. These agents, again, selected a headman (podium) in each 
hamlet or group of hamlets to collect the rents of the individual 
farmers. Thus a more or less artificial appearance of 4 villages ’ 
arose. And in Kumaon, apparently much more generally than in 
Kangra, the Raja made grants or assignments of his superior right 
in the land; and the resulting title was called that (or hot if the 
grant was for the support of the relatives of a soldier slain in 
battle). All sorts of persons, astrologers, Brahmans, courtiers, 
dependents, and even the royal cooks, got such grants. At first 
they were * freehold,’ since the royal revenue due on them was 
either remitted or was taken by the grantee for the service on 
account of which the grant was made. In course of time the 
revenue remission was rescinded, but the 4 proprietary ’ title 
remained. The grantee ‘ proprietor ’ was entitled to take into 
his personal possession, and use, one-third of the land. Here, 
again, was another source of artificial villages. For when 
the heirs of the grantees succeeded jointly, some semblance of 
a joint-village estate arose, and, under the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces Revenue system, the estates were treated as mauza , or 
villages, and shown as such in the statistical returns. Not¬ 
withstanding these grants, however, a large proportion of the 
hamlets in Kumaon, and especially in Garhwal, 1 remained as in¬ 
dependent groups of cultivators, and are only aggregated for 
administrative purposes. 

In another widely different part of India—along the West 
Coast —we have another instance of the absence of villages. 
This country comprises the districts of North Kanara, South 
Kanara, and Malabar. It may be described generally as con¬ 
sisting of a strip of uneven but fertile land between the sea 
and the Western Ghat mountains. Many spurs run down 
from the hills beyond, and the level country is constantly inter¬ 
sected by rivers and estuaries, and by ravines which widen 
towards the coast and are filled with rice cultivation; while 

1 S. B. Garhwal in the Collected Deports, p. 129. 
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the whole country is studded with orchards and luxuriant palm- 
groves. 1 

In North Kanara, as the country approaches the districts of 
Belgaum and Dharwar, and above the Western Ghat or Sahiyadri 
Hills, something like villages are formed, and there are some ap¬ 
pearances of a staff of village officers and menials. In Kanara 
generally, the house of a cultivating family stands, separately, in 
the neighbourhood of the fields held by them. The single holding 
is North Kanara is called sthal. The aggregates of these hold¬ 
ings formed for official and administrative purposes throughout 
Kanara appear to have been variously arranged at different 
periods, and especially by the Mysore Sultans or other sovereigns 
who introduced the Perso-Arabic revenue terms. A small 
group of two or three holdings (having, I suppose, some con¬ 
nection among themselves) is called majore , which is a local 
form of the Arabic maznl , (H.) majrd. The more natural aggre¬ 
gate is called grama , which also is a group of a few holdings. I 
think I am right in supposing that the grama was the original 
subdivision of the nadu, of which we shall hear much in the 
sequel. Where there happens to be a somewhat larger aggregate 
of residences it is called mauje, which is the (A.) mauza . Whether 
this is regarded as distinct from the grclma I am not informed. 
For administrative purposes several (5 or 6) grama are again 
aggregated into a mdgane . 2 

The houses are mostly built of laterite, which is a material 
locally abundant, soft when first cut, but hardening on exposure 
to the weather. Or else laterite pillars are built, and the walls 
are of mud. A large proportion of the ordinary peasant houses 
are thatched ; but that is not from poverty, but from the ancient 
custom which confined the use of tiles to temples and the houses 
of the Brahmans and the ruling classes. 


1 North Kanara is under the Bombay Government, and is described 
in the Bombay Gazetteer , xv. 411-15. South Kanara is in Madras; 
there is a pleasing account of the country in the South Kanara D. M. 
i. 8. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer , xv. 412. The old Mysore Government made use of 
a larger aggregate, called hobali . I understand that this is now disused. 
Cf. South Kanara D. M. ii. 6. I presume that the figures at p. 8 refer 
to the population in a mdgane. 
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The system of land-holding here, which depends on the past 
history of the country, has no reference to village aggregates 
whatever; and we shall hereafter see that the tranj, or superior 
holding, often consists of several plots which are not necessarily 
in the same nulgane even. 

In Malabar the general facts are similar. Here, among the 
upper classes of landholders, the single house is often a hand¬ 
some structure standing in the midst of a square enclosed orchard, 
approached by a castellated gateway, and solidly built. It con¬ 
tains several connected families, for the joint-family idea is strong 
among them. 1 Here also we have the grouping of a number 
of holdings into grama , tarn , &c., and these again, for adminis¬ 
trative purposes, into amisham (amshom of the books). 2 

More will appear on this subject when we speak of the land- 
holding customs ; and we shall then see how far the state of tilings 
depends on Dravidian custom, modified by caste and the Hindu 
law ; but it is clear that the isolation of the holdings is in the 
first instance caused by the physical features of the country— 
the broken ground, the frequent ravines and valleys, at the 
bottom of which the rice lands lie. It is interesting to observe 
that in the fourteenth century Ibn-Batuta noticed these 
features: he says that the whole coast-line afforded one long 
journey under trees, and that the people had all of them separate 
houses in the midst of their land. 3 

One more example of the absence of village aggregates, and 
that entirely due to physical circumstances, may be taken from 
the South Panjab —a country presenting about as complete a 

1 I.e. among Nayar and Brahman families. Logan, Malabar D. M. 
i. 89, 131, 183, 153. The feeling for separate households is shown by 
the numerous words in Malayalam for houses of different kinds; the 
cottage, the ordinary house, the mansion, the menial’s hut, the Raja's 
palace, the chiefs house, Ac., are all distinguished. 

2 The aggregate known as desam is of a different character; it was an 
early aggregation made solely for military purposes, each group having to 
provide so many soldiers. 

rt Quoted D. M. Malabar , i. 86, where there is also a pleasing 
account of the arrangements of a higher caste dwelling in the midst 
of its orchard and surrounded with a high bank of earth and an inter¬ 
laced hedge. It is too long to quote, and would be spoiled by condensa¬ 
tion. 
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contrast to that last described as can well be imagined In the 
districts below Multan, and part of Dera GhazI Khan, the 
country is so rainless that anything like permanent cultivation 
is only possible either along the banks of a river, or by aid of 
small canal cuts taken off from the river, or by the aid of wells, 
whmh again can only be sunk up to a certain distance inland— 
ie. away from the river. The ‘ well ’ (i.e. the area protected, 
or at ] east partly watered, by the well) becomes the unit of pro¬ 
perty throughout the tract that lies next beyond the river- 
moistened belt. Thus, in the Multan district, Mr. Roe 
writes: 1 ‘In the tracts near the rivers, the lands generally 
belong to Jat tribes, and here we find regular village com¬ 
munities. . . . Away from the rivers the villages are generally 
merely a collection of 1 wells ’ which have been sunk in the 
neighbourhood of a canal, or in more favourable spots in the 
high land. In these there never has been any community of 
interest; in very many cases there is not even a common village- 
site : each settler has~obtained his grant direct from the State, 
Mink his well, and erected his homestead upon it. Under our 
Settlements, the waste land between these wells has been recorded, 
as a matter of course, shamiUlt-dih (common of the village); 
but originally the well-owners had no claim to it whatever.’ 

(4) Physical Features which invite Village Formation 

Having described some of the physical causes which tend to 
yrevent the formation of villages, there remain to be noticed, on 
the other hand, those features of Indian climate and physical 
condition which would have directly encouraged the aggregation 
of* groups of cultivators, even if tribal ties or a strong sense of 
family life had not already predisposed them to settle together. 
r l hese causes have, in fact, operated universally, and are suffi¬ 
ciently obvious when stated; they are calculated, however, to 
invite aggregation of some kind, but do not go further in 
producing any particular form of that aggregation. Wherever 
they have operated, ‘villages ’ are a feature on the map, irre¬ 
spective of the internal structure of the groups, whether as 
aggregates of independent households or as co-sharing bodies. 

1 S. R. Multiin (1883), chap. ii. § 69. It is just the same in parts of 
1 )cni fthiizi Khun, Fryer s S. R. 1874, § 216. 

F 
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I need hardly repeat what has been said about the difficulty of 
first clearing the jungle-clad, black-soiled districts of many of the 
central and southern parts of India, or in the dense forests of 
the eastern districts. No single family could settle alone. A 
fair-sized clearing must be made as soon as possible, for the sake 
of health ; and the need of co-operation for defence against wild 
animals injurious to crops and even to human life, for carrying 
out the cottage-building, tank-digging, forest-clearing, and other 
initial works, is obvious. 

Even in dry open districts the help of a number of hands 
would be needed before cultivation could be fairly started. 

In very dry countries, where cultivation is impossible unless 
a well or canal-cut can be provided, circumstances may, as we 
have seen, tend to the establishment of separate farms or land- 
holdings with reference to the well or other irrigation source; 
there may also be conditions which admit of cultivating groups, 
but at the same time limit their size. In the Bannu and other 
frontier districts of the Panjab, where there are low hills furrowed 
by many torrent beds which for the most part have water only 
during the short rainy season, there are well-established cus¬ 
toms of sharing the water, by means of a system of channels and 
temporary dams, whereby the water is led on to certain groups 
of terraced fields. The customary rules provide that each dam 
must be removed after a certain number of hours; or that it can 
only be raised to a certain height, so that when the flood reaches 
that level the surplus water may pass on to the fields of another 
right-holder. The point here is, that the size of the village may 
be largely determined by the number of fields which the available 
water-supply will reach. In the same way, wherever there are 
but limited ‘ tanks ’ for irrigation ( e.g . Ajmer and Central India), 
the size of the cultivating group must naturally regulate itself 
accordingly. 1 

1 The word ‘ tank ’ is said to be of Marathi or Gujarati origin. 
Wilson’s Glossary gives plnken (M.) and tankh (Gu.); it has no refer¬ 
ence to our English word of the same fQrm. The irrigation-tank is 
sometimes a depression in the soil, or the head of a valley dammed up 
artificially, and so situated as to collect the rain running off the high 
land all round. Some ‘ tanks ’ are vast sheets of water never completely 
dry. 
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Defence against enemies is another obvious reason for aggre¬ 
gation. In unsettled times, cultivation is hardly possible except 
within reach of some chiefs fortress 1 or other place of refuge; 
and in those provinces where the open level country has allowed 
of 4 village ’ settlements, the families ketp together for mutual 
help Each group has to be prepared to defend itself against 
sudden attack. Accordingly, in many parts of India the village 
dwelling-place has been built with mud walls and stout gates, 
within which the cattle may be secured and the cultivators find 
refuge against a foray . 2 In later times, too, oppressive revenue 
officers had often to be resisted. 

This allusion to the dwelling site of the village reminds me 
that, though the aggregation of houses in the centre of the hold¬ 
ings is a very common feature, it is by no means universal. 
This difference often depends on physical conditions ; but in for¬ 
mer times it must have depended also on the state of the country 
as regards peace : homesteads or small hamlets scattered about 
the village area would have to be abandoned (and were so fre¬ 
quently) during the wars and invasions that so constantly occurred. 
It is mentioned in one of the Lahore Settlement Reports that 
the villagers used to come and ask the Government Settlement 
Superintendent for permission to have their homestead outside the 
regular village site, as if this were an exceptional measure which 
formerly would have been dangerous. 3 

This may be a convenient opportunity to pass in review 
the several provinces, as regards the form of village residences, 
whether they are compact groups of houses (either walled and 

1 We shall meet with an example of this in the hilly table-land of the 
Dakhan districts. 

' Grant Duff mentions that Sivuji, the founder of the Maratha rule, 
fearing to encourage ‘the village and district authorities to resist his 
government as they frequently did that of Bijapur,’ . . . ‘ destroyed all 
village walls, and allowed no fortification in his territory that was not 
occupied by his own troops.’— History of the Mahrattas, i. 197. 

J Possibly, however, the application was made because the petitioner 
expected to be allowed a sufficient area for his house, to be made free of 
revenue: this he could have got in the abadi or central site, the area of 
^hich m the Panjab, always unassessed, but he might not be able to 
secure a remission on part of his fields. 
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gated or open), or whether small groups of houses (hamlets) are 
the prevalent form. 

In the Madras Manuals I have not found any general 
account of the subject, although it is evident that, putting aside 
the special conditions of the west coast districts, the plain 
country in general appears to present similar characteristics. 
So much I gather, that the flat-roofed houses characteristic of 
the Dakhan are not in use, but that mud-built cottages thatched 
with palmyra palm (Borassus sp.) are common. It seems also 
to be a general feature, and one apparently derived from the 
original Dravidian village customs, that each house had its 
‘ croft,’ or garden and yard, and that the menials of the village 
were aggregated in a sort of suburb (cefl) just, outside the 
village. 1 Madras villages in general (I gather from various 
scattered indications) are compact groups, and, as usual in 
Dravidian countries, the whole social organisation is complete— 
the hereditary headman with his ex-officio hereditary holding of 
land, the village accountant, and the regular staff of village 
artisans and menials paid by grain fees as we have already 
noticed. 2 

As to Bombay, I have not yet seen a general account of the 
Dakhan, 3 but from scattered notices in the district reports, I 
gather that the villages are generally compact, and that -flat- 
roofed houses are common, the poorest sort of huts being 
thatched. The general use of sun-dried bricks or of mud walls 
compacted together, or of burnt brick with mud cement, not 
only in this part of the country but in India generally, is 
not only to be ascribed to its cheapness. There is no doubt 
that thick mud walls are much cooler than brick. The cir¬ 
cumstances of life in the Dakhan districts seem to make 
compact villages necessary. It would appear that at one time 
families of superior race had established their lordship over 
the villages, and they probably held control from the gadh, 
or forts, built on the eminences with which the irregular table- 

1 Macleane's Manual , i. 100 ; Godavari D. M. p. 87. 

2 Ante , pp. 16, 17. 

3 Vol. i. of the Gazetteer , which may be expected to contain a general 
sketch of the physical features, population, and social conditions of the 
Dakhan districts, has not yet appeared. 
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land abounds; as such 'barons' would have constant feuds 
among themselves, compact villages would be a necessity for self- 
protection . 1 

In the richer districts of Gujarat—a province which has 
often and not unjustly been described as tue Garden of India — 
the villages seem well to do, and furnish an excellent specimen 
of what village-building can attain to. The account deserves to 
be quoted: 2 

The whole population . . . (a practice which doubtless dates 
from old times of insecurity) live together in the village itself, which 
is generally situated near the centre of the area. There are some¬ 
times hamlets subsidiary to large villages. . . . The village, con¬ 
taining from 100 or less to 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants, is always 
built beside a tank or large embanked pond shaded by noble trees, 
among which is the temple of the local god. On one side of the 
tank, and in front of the village, is an open space where the cattle 
assemble to be watered morning and evening ; and here is usually a 
deep-chambered well with a long flight of stone steps leading to the 
water. . . . Here also at nightfall, on earthen seats round the stem 
of an aged tree, the village elders assemble to smoke the huqqa and 
talk over their simple topics. The village itself is occasionally sur¬ 
rounded by an earthen wall, but more commonly by a thick cactus 
hedge ( Opuntia sp .), and even this defence is now often wanting. 
At the entrance are the huts of the sweepers, one of whose duties is 
to guide travellers ; and on the outskirts of the village live, each in 
their separate quarters, the different classes of low-caste labourers. 
Their huts are sometimes wretched enough, yet often, and increas- 
ingly so of late years, they inhabit decent cottages of one story, built 
of unbaked brick and tile. In the middle of the village live the . . . 
owners and cultivators of the lands. Their houses, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs, are usually built two and even three stories 
high, round courtyards opening with a gate into the street. . . • 
Often three or more houses have one yard in common. They front 
on the court, and the doors, windows, and balconies are generally 
ornamented with the delicate wood-carving for which Gujarat is 
famous. The sides or ends towards the street present a blank wall 
often covered with stucco and adorned with frescoes, barbarous, 
indeed, in design, but brilliantly coloured and not wanting in spirit. 

Compare the note on Nasik District, Bombay Gazetteer, xvi. 27, 
and for Ahmadnagar District, xvii. 48. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer , iv. 45, 46, 
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This represents the type of village in a rich country, and is 
above the general standard. In the Bharoch district, also in 
Gujarat, the absence of the /aProofed house is noticed. The 
Gazetteer describes how the villages are surrounded by trees 
‘ Occupying a perfectly level country, these clumps of trees, at 
an average distance of about three miles apart, indicate the site 
of these scattered communities, each having its proportion of 
wells and tanks.’ 1 An average would give 134 houses and 500 
inhabitants to each village in the district. Formerly, it is 
added, c many of the villages were surrounded by walls of 
mud or of burnt bricks as a shelter against the attacks of free¬ 
booters,’ but now only traces of such defences remain. 

As a specimen of one of the coast districts I may take 
Ratnagirl. Here villages seem to be compact, built in streets 
(paved roadways made with blocks of laterite are in use). All 
are shaded with belts of cocoa-nut plantation. As usual in 
Dravidian countries, the low-caste people are kept in an adjacent, 
but distinct, suburb. On the whole, it would appear that villages 
containing 200 to 1,000 inhabitants are the commonest. 2 

No general account of villages is given in the Central 
Provinces, except that of the total number, more than half are 
aggregates of houses not exceeding 200 inhabitants, and many 
more do not go beyond 500. The province is made up of 
districts variously situated as regards their physical conditions. 
But in general compact villages seem to be the rule, and in many, 
the family garlu or residence of the Patel is more or less con¬ 
spicuous in the middle. 

For the North-West Provinces there are more abundant 
materials. Compact, occasionally very large, villages are found, 
but sometimes the tendency is to a number of hamlets scattered 
about through the area of the ‘ village.’ This depends partly 
on the nature of the soil, partly on other causes. In some 
cases it marks the gradual expansion and fission of the family 
groups; some branch of a large family will arrange to start 
a new hamlet ( nmjrd , &c.), 3 which will in time become an 


1 Bombay Gazetteer , ii. 380. 2 Ibid. x. 136. 

3 Majrfi is the Hindi form of the Arabic mazrfi, which means a plot of 
land prepared for sowing. 
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independent village. For example, in Banda, one of the south¬ 
east districts of the North-West Provinces, towards the Vindhya 
country, I find the Settlement Officer remarking that 4 where 
the bulk of the soil is of naturally rich quality, large villages 
are the rule, and the population is founu collected in a single 
site.’ He adds, that in the Banda r parcjana there are as many as 
eight large villages each with a population exceeding 2,000. 
Six of these, on rich black soil (locally known as mar), have only 
one inhabited site; while in the two remaining villages, in 
which there is ‘much light and broken soil,’ there are, 
besides the chief centres, five additional hamlets in each. In 
one case (Khaptiha, in the Pailani pargawa) there is a single 
village of fifteen square miles, with a population of 3,737 
crowded into one central residence; while in a neighbouring 
estate, a much smaller population is found to have established 
nine villages and hamlets scattered over the area of the 
community. In the broken country adjoining the hills, 4 the 
substitution of small hamlets for the single large village-site 
shows its fullest development/ 1 The need of manure, and 
the desirability of being near the fields to keep watch against 
animals, also affects the multiplication of hamlets. 

In the Oudh Gazetteer (to take a very differently situated 
country) I find it noticed that 4 the village in Oudh is not a 
single collection of houses. . . . The number of hamlets in any 
particular village varies with its area and the convenience its 
hinds offer for building, from only one to sometimes as many as 
fifty [houses]. . . . The people are nowhere drawn together by 
the more complex wants of the civilisation with which we are 
familiar. Their simple huts can be run up in a few weeks on 
any spot which is sufficiently elevated above the rain floods, and 
their almost only object is to be as near as possible to the fields 
they cultivate. A new settler, especially if he be of high caste 
and rents a considerable tenement, will generally prefer to build 
a detached house close to his own fields. In the course of time 
his children and grandchildren will relieve the overcrowded 

1 S. Pi. Banda (Mr. Cadell’s). 1881, p. 30. Other large tribal areas 
of this kind will be described in Chapter VI. It is not often, in such cases, 
that the inhabitants are collected in one village-residence. 
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house by adding houses of their own, and those, with the hovels 
of the low-caste attendants, the camar and the slave-ploughmen, 
will form a hamlet which, if of sufficient size, may eventually 
attract a blacksmith, a carpenter, a washerman, or a barber.’ 1 

When we read in Sleemans Journey of the Oudh (Native) 
Government officials collecting revenue with the aid of troops 
and siege guns, this refers rather to the necessity of putting 
pressure on the Taluqdar and other landlords in their curious 
forts or fortresses, which were often hemmed in with dense 
quick hedges of thorny bamboo, than to the villages of the 
peasantry. 

In the Pan jab, the varieties of climate and local situation 
produce corresponding differences in the villages and house¬ 
building. The mountain districts, like Kulu and Kangra, have 
their own styles of building, not at all unlike those seen in 
Switzerland. Wood and stone are the universally employed 
materials, and the roofs are covered with split slabs of wood, or, 
if available, great Tough-hewn slates. In the plain districts 
compact villages, sometimes large, are the rule. But there are 
parts where the growth of the families has resulted in the es¬ 
tablishment of several subsidiary hamlets. This is noticeable 
in the districts across the Sutlej and in the south-east. Every¬ 
where the villages are flat-roofed, and built of mud bricks ; often 
they are walled and gated, or otherwise arranged, so as to be 
defensible at least against cattle-thieves. One feature deserves 
mention, which is seen even in the level country. The village 
appears raised up on an eminence, which gradually forms in this 
way : the earth for the walls, both of the village and the cottages, 
is obtained by digging out one or more ponds or tanks, which will 
become filled with rain water, or possibly a spring may be 
started. These ponds will be the drinking-place for the cattle, 
and here, too, the buffaloes wallow in the hot season. They 
become gradually deepened as more clay is required and is 
dug out. As mud-houses gradually fall down by age or during 
the heavy rains, and are frequently renewed, there is a perpetual 
tendency for the houBP-sites to rise in level. An old-established 
village will thus be considerably raised, and the site must be- 


1 Oudh Gazetteer , vol. i. Introduction, p. xiv. 
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come higher and higher in the course of years, independently of 
the fact that, for obvious reasons, the highest "round available 
was probably selected to begin with. 1 It is very common to find 
the headmen, and others of note, having better-built brick 
houses, for which they have acquired the best situations. There 
are many local accounts of villages in districts, which it 
would not be possible to quote without too great a sacrifice of 
space. 2 

I may notice, in concluding the subject, some general statistics 
which appear from the Indian Census of 1801. The difficulty 
of fixing on anything like a unit for a ‘ village ’ in some districts, 
and the fact that some enumerators may have taken the adminis¬ 
trative aggregate or circle, and others the single homestead as 
the unit, must of course vitiate the results to some extent; hut 
making due allowance for this, it appears that out of a total of 

1 In the Karri'll S.Kr( 1882), Mr. Ibbetson remarks (p. 120) : • When 
a new village is founded, the first thing done is to dig out tanks to hold 
rain-water for cattle,washing, &t\ The village is built on the spoil; and, 
as in course of time old houses fall down and new ones are built, the 
village is raised higher above the surrounding plain, in some of the old 
Xardak villages as much as 150 or 200 feet. The space immediately 
around the village is called goird : here the cattle stand to be milked, 
weavers train their warp, fuel is stacked, dunghills made, ropes twisted, 
sugar-presses erected, and all the operations conducted for which free 
space is necessary. The village is generally surrounded by a mud wall 
and a ditch as a protection against thieves, and is entered by gates often 
of brick and containing side rooms in which the gossips sit when it grows 
hot under the huge bar or plpai tree (Ficus sp.) which generally stands 
outside. Main streets (gall) run through from one gate to another, and 
m Rajput or other villages where the women are strictly secluded 
numerous blind alle 3 7 s lead from them, each being occupied by the house 
of near relatives.’ This is in the South-eastern Panjab, but is quoted as a 
good account of the form of Panjab villages in general; details naturally 
vary in different parts. 

‘ See, for example, Lahore S. E. (Saunders), § 208; Hushyarpur 
(Montgomery), § 43 ; Sialhot Gazetteer , p. 33 ; E.Pindi Gazetteer , 
PP- 51 52 ; Firozpur Gazetteer , p. 38. In Purser’s Montgomery S. E. 
pp. 52, 53, there is a very pleasing account of the villages and types of 
house. As to frontier villages, aggregation depends on the peculiar 
tribal customs afterwards described. In the Bannu S. E. pp. 60 ff, are 
some particulars, but no direct notice of the point under immediate con¬ 
sideration—the aggregation of residences. In Peshawar, the villages are 
compact, sometimes furnished with towers of refuge (Captain Hastings' 
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close upon 714,000 villages, nearly 223,000 contain a popula¬ 
tion of 200 and over, while about 343,000 have under 200. 
Those exceeding 500 are, in round numbers, 98,00c. 1 

These notes on the physical conditions may be concluded with 
a brief remark on the origin of the vernacular words for c village/ 

I do not know of one that has direct reference to the grouping 
or aggregation of land. The Sanskrit grama may originally 
have had reference to a tribal grouping of a limited number of 
families, as the dictionary gives 4 clan,’ ‘ community 5 or ‘ host, 5 
i aggregate, 5 as among the meanings. 2 But in the Veda the 
word seems chiefly to indicate the sort of fort or protected resi¬ 
dence site into which the cattle could be driven at night or to 
escape attack. 3 The Hindi gdnw , gam , &c. (Panjabi grdnic , 
girdit, &c.) are dialectic forms of grama. The Arabic mauza% 
adopted into general revenue language more or less all over 
India, is derived in Johnson’s Dictionary from the form waza\ 
with the meaning of ‘ founding, 5 4 laying down. 5 The Persian 
dih is not explained. On the Panjab frontier the village is 
often called khel , which is simply a subsection of a clan and 
the considerable area of land allotted to it. I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge of the southern dialects, but on the 
west coast tara has only the meaning of 4 foundation, 5 ‘ quarter, 5 
1 street, 5 and not anything to do with the aggregate of lands. 
The common Dravidian word for village is Z7r, which enters into 
so many names, as Nellore (Nal-ur), Vellore (Vel-ur), Tanjore 
(Tanja[v]ur), to say nothing of Indore (Ind-ur), Gwalior (Gwali- 

S. R. p. 20). In parts of Dera Ismail Khan, aggregate sites again 
appear for the reasons given {Tucker's S. R. § 18). For the South¬ 
eastern Panjab, see Purser and Fanshawe’s account of the large villages 
of Rohtak (average 2,044 acres with 1,076 persons), S. R., pp. 9, 10; and 
some curious particulars in Charming’s Gurgdon S.R. (1882), § 70, p. 69. 

1 Census Report (Parliamentary Blue Book), p. 48. The large number 
of villages with small populations is increased by the inclusion of small 
groups in the hills, &c. Mr. Baines remarks that the landlord system of 
Bengal has tended to break up villages and settle the tenants on their 
holdings ; and also that, life and property being generally secure, there is 
a tendency to form small groups of houses on the spot, otherwise the 
holders would have to go far from home to reach their holdings. 
u Vide Macdonell, Sanskrit Dictionary , s.v. grama. 

;t See Zimmer, p. 142, as to the Vedic grama or vrjdna. 
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nr), cYc.. further north. 1 The terms upatjramam and kuppam , in 
the South, refer to hamlets or offshoots of vill-ges, as dhole and 
majrd do in North India. 


1 Vr probably referred to a fortified place or even town ; indeed, the 
origin of the word may liave gone back to the early time when some 
place of refuge would have been the natural centre of each ‘ village ’ 
group. However that may be. we find quite a group of compound words 
indicat.ng village feature*, such, as Urrialavcira (Earn.), the village- 
servants ; tJrkavaliga (Earn.), the village-watchman ; Vruceruvu (Tel.), 
CrkoJa (Earn.), the village-tank ; Uruitlnit/am (Tamil), free-lands for re¬ 
muneration of the village-servants, Urugaudfi (Karn.), the village head¬ 
man. 
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CHAPTER III 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

If, as we have reason to believe, the agricultural settlement of 
India began, not with the Aryan, but with pre-existing races; 
and if, further, we find that the Aryans, and also the Jat, Gujar, 
and other immigrant tribes produced the joint or landlord form 
of village as the result of their domination or conquest—since 
these villages occur chiefly in the countries subject to that con¬ 
quest—it becomes important to make a general survey of the 
provinces, and take note of the chief elements which are found 
in the population of each. We shall observe in each a pre-Aryan, 
or at least a non-Ary an element, a mixed race, and an upper 
class of purer Aryan caste, which, together with some families 
of later origin, represents the dominant or ruling race. 

A very brief' examination of the subject will be sufficient; 
we shall not only confine ourselves to what has some bearing on 
land-holding and the agricultural population, but we shall also 
avoid all uncertain ethnological questions. These latter are so 
numerous in India that a prejudice may arise against any kind 
of ethnographic survey as affording but a doubtful basis for 
reasonable conclusions. But though such a suspicion may 
justly exist, it is possible to let it go too far, and land us in 
the error of supposing that nothing is really known about the 
origin of the people at all. There are certain well-ascertained 
facts of Indian ethnography, and there are inferences to be 
justly drawn from them ; and it would be as wrong on the one 
hand to ignore either, as it would be to build up an argument on 
the more speculative elements. 

There is no reasonable doubt, in the first place, about the 
main ethnical elements with which we are here concerned. 1 The 

1 And thus, if primitive communal ownership of land is a fact, we 
have a number of distinct fields of observation, in one or more of which 
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long-continued fusion of races which has been going on for many 
centuries has naturally resulted in obscuring the origin of many 
castes or tribes, and has left it doubtful at the present day 
whether any particular people or tribe should be assigned to 
one ethnic group or the other; nevertheless, the existence of 
certain distinct groups cannot be questioned. Thus, beginning 
with the north-east, Assam was certainly peopled by races con¬ 
veniently described as Tibeto-Burman. Similar tribes to some 
extent occupied the north-east parts of Bengal; and they ad¬ 
vanced along the outer ranges of the Himalayan Mountains and 
furnished the basis of the more or less mixed 'castes’ which 
form the cultivating population of the hill districts as far at 
least as Kashmir. There is equally no doubt that another 
people, coming from the same quarter, and conveniently distin¬ 
guished as Kolarian, were once numerous at the eastern end of 
India. Nor is it of importance for our purpose whether the 
mine is a good one, and-whether these people are of an entirely 
separate stock. It is, at any rate, convenient to separate them, 
for we have something of interest to learn from the Santal 
people and from the Ho and Munda tribes surviving in Chutiya- 
Nfigpur, where they are found actually alongside of Dravidian 
races . 1 Then, again, we have the often almost unmixed and 
widely spread Dravidian population of the South. It is, no 
doubt, a difficult problem to account for the existence of Dra¬ 
vidian elements in Upper India before the Aryans came ; but that 
does not in the least affect the observations we are able to make 
on tribes admittedly of this group, in their present location, 
whether nearly pure as in the South, or more mixed in the 
Dakhan and Central India. Then we have the Aryan popular 
tion, and with it many mixed races or castes claiming Aryan 
origin. Lastly, we have the Jat, Gujar, and other races who 
followed their steps, but only to a limited distance beyond 


we ought to find at least traces of such a system. If we find it neither 
among Tibeto-Burmans, Kolarians, Dravidians, nor Aryans, the belief 
must be held to be more than ever doubtful as far as India is concerned. 

1 The distinction is also evident in the Central Provinces, where we 
have the meeting ground of the Aryan introduced into the northern part, the 
Gond or Dravidian element, and also the Kolarian—all localised. (See 
Central Provinces Gazetteer , Introduction, pp. cv-cviii., and cxxv.) 
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the Panjab; and we have the Moslem tribes, the result of 
the Pathan and Mughal conquests. We have noticed already 
how the physical features of mountain range, desert, and open 
country affected the introduction and movements of the various 
invading races; and how in consequence, Upper India—the 
country between the Himalaya and the Vindhya (from the Panjab 
to Bengal), the Western Indian Districts—with part of the 
Dakhan, and again Southern India, have all become marked 
ethnographical divisions; and these we will follow in a brief 
series of sections. But before describing the population of each, 
there is one general question which, as it affects the entire range 
of subsequent history, had better be dealt with at once. It is 
almost impossible to describe the population of any single 
province without reference to it. I allude to the nature of 
the Aryan advance—partly by conquest, partly by policy and 
conciliation—and to the question of the probable number of 
the Aryans and their relations with the population they en¬ 
countered. 


Section I.— The Aryan Immigration 

The Aryans 1 entered India at its north-west corner, and first 
established themselves in the hill country among the 4 seven 
confluents of the Indus’ (Sapta-sindkavaJi), between the outer 
and inner Himalayan ranges. 2 From this country the tribes 

1 It is quite imimportant for our purposes whether the name ‘ Aryan ’ 
is a good one or not; or whether it implies a greater degree of unity than 
ever really existed. It serves, at any rate, to distinguish the people, or 
connected peoples, who gave us the Vedic hymns, and who afterwards, in 
one part or section of their race, developed the system of law and philo¬ 
sophy, of statecraft and religion, which we familiarly associate with the 
name of ‘ Hindu/ and which we find described in the Sanskrit classics. 

7 Among other authorities, see Lassen, i. 617. It is usually assumed 
that the Aryans occupied ‘ the PanjAb/ Thus, to select one passage 
out of several that would do equally well, Zimmer, p. 1, commences : 
‘The main body of the Vedic-Aryan tribes settled, in ancient days, 
on the bonks oi the Indus and in the districts lying eastward of it, 
through which numerous streams, great and small, find their way as 
tributaries to the main river: it was the country of the Sapta-rindhava, 
the Panjdb of modern times.’ But I submit that the description, perfectly 
just in itself, does not answer to ‘ the Panjab of modem times ’ at all. No 
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eventually moved forward towards the plain country of Upper 
India. A certain number, no doubt, occupied the lower Indus 
Valley and Sindh. Tradition is clear on the point, and ascribes 
the occupation to the Ydtlard tribe. It is certain that Sans- 
kritic speech had reached the mouths of the Indus in very early 
times. 1 Thence they extended to Western India—to the portion 
which was open, as already explained. Another portion may 
have remained in the hill districts ; and some may have settled 
in the Pan jab plains, either below the hills or close to the rivers, 
where settlement alone could have been possible. The rest 
moved eastward across the plains. The Yedic hymns, no doubt, 
contain specific allusions to the Panjab plains, and to battles 
fought in traversing them ; but they afford no certain evidence 
of settlement in the Panjab plain country. The important 
point is. however, not whether colonies did exist or were nume¬ 
rous. but what influence could they have had, even if we prefer 
to accept their existence. For when we hear of the ‘Aryan 
colonisation ‘ of the Punjab in general, it is almost always with 
the meaning that, it was by tribes possessing the characteristic 
1 Hindu 5 caste and religious ideas. And on a hasty view of the 
subject, coupled with the reflection that the ‘Panjabi 5 dialects 
are classed as Sanskritic, 2 it is easily concluded that the Panjab 

one who is familiar with the locality from long residence would speak of 
the dry mountains and occasionally fertile valleys of the Upper Indus 
country -the country of the Swat, the Kabul, and the Kunar rivers, and, 
lower down, of the Kuram—as ‘ the Panjjib.’ The confusion perhaps 
arises from forgetting that the rivers Indus, Kabul, Jihlam, Ihivi, Sutlej. 
Arc.. have a long course through the Himalayan hill-countrv under the 
same names, or partially so. that they bear when, more than a hundred 
miles south, some of them form the dividing streams of the real Panjab. 

J Burton remarked that the Sindhi language contained many Sanskrit 
words, both pure and corrupted, which are now unintelligible to the 
unlearned in other parts. Dr. E. Trumpp says that the Sindhi is much 
nearer to the old Prakrit than the Panjabi, Marathi, Hindi, and Bengal] 
of our days flinches, Gazetteer of Sindh , p. 88). 

* The Sanskrit element in the language is not at all conclusive of an 
early influence: even supposing the Sanskrit words are always the 
originals, and not themselves derived from local speech. XV a shall again 
have occasion to notice the Hindu elements in the Marathi language and 
in that of Orissa, where it is practically certain that it was an influence of 
much later times, long after the Puranic religion and the caste system 
had been fully developed. 
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village communities are specially Aryan or ‘ Hindu.’ This is 
not the case. There is no doubt that at an early date something 
of the nature of a split or schism must have taken place among 
the tribes, and that the eastward march to the Saraswati and the 
Jamna rivers was not a mere question of united movement. It 
was only after the separation, and among the tribes settled east 
of the Jamna, that the rigid caste rules and other specially Hindu 
institutions and ideas were established : those who remained 
behind, in the Panjab or Sindh, could have had no share in them. 
Merely for the sake of distinction, I call the latter the ‘ non- 
Brahmanic ’ Aryans. The £ Brahmanic ’ tribes not only moved 
away and made the Saraswati—then an important stream, but 
now very much diminished—their boundary, but evidently re¬ 
garded the ‘ Panjab ’ with so much aversion that still in the 
davs of the epic poems, the country was declared impure— 4 Let 
no Aryan dwell there even for two days.’ The reason of the 
‘ impurity’ was the neglect or rejection of what were called the 
‘ Vedic ceremonies,’ and probably also the first rules of tribal 
separation : ‘ they do not conduct themselves according to the 
Brahmanic ordinances ’ {imrld^hrdlim(u:aryam^caranti ); that is 
the root of the whole matter. 1 It can only mean that the Aryans 
of the Indus Valley, and such as remained in the Panjab, did not 
adopt the strict rules and ordinances which afterwards led up to 
developed Hinduism, and consequently that they would naturally 
have had little or no 4 caste ’ objection to mix with other races; 
so their separate ethnic traces would have disappeared as they 
have, in fact, done. We may speak, then, of early Aryan in¬ 
fluence in the Panjab and the Indus Valley and Western India, 

1 See Muir’s A. S. T . ii. 482; Mah'ibhurata , part viii.; Karna- 
parva, v. 2063-2068. ‘ In this region, where the five rivers flow 

after issuing from the mountains, dwell the BaJukfi, called Arat(a ; the 
water of it ( tad-jalam) is called Balitku . There dwell degraded 
Brahmans contemporary with Prajtipati [?]. They have no Veda or 
Vedic ceremony. The Prastliala , Madrii , and the Gandharu , &c., dwell 
there.’ Dr. Muir puts the note of interrogation about the Brahmans ; the 
words are not clear in the original. May they not allude to some of the 
earlier bards and sacrificers—already in Vedic times beginning to be 
called Brahmans—who, not caring to maintain the exclusivepess of the 
Aryan stock, were left behind and regarded as ‘ degraded ’ and unworthy 
scions of the race ? See Zimmer, p. 189, and Lassen, i. 616. 
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but it would have been one thing in these countries and quite 
another in the kingdoms of Oudh, the Ganges Plain, and Bengal. 
To an admixture of Aryan blood is very likely due the improve¬ 
ment of some of the early races—the Ahlr , the Kunbi , the 
Mardthd of Western India, and others in the north who could 
not be specified with any certainty. Aryans may also have intro¬ 
duced ideas of monarchy and chiefship (already known in Vedic 
times), but probably not the c caste’ and other customs which 
belong to the later ‘ Hindu 5 development. 

The eastward-going tribes established their new home near 
the sacred Saraswati and called it Brahmavurta ; but when 
they advanced further east, they acknowledged a wider region 
—Aryavartd ; ultimately they passed these limits altogether, 
extending to Bihar, Bengal, and Western Assam, till, having 
reached the mouths of the Ganges they sent expeditions to 
Orissa, to Burma, to Ceylon ( Selam ; [S.] Lanka), and even 
to Java, where their co-sharing (landlord) villages long re¬ 
mained in evidence. - Even among the 4 Brahmanic 5 tribes, 
caste prohibitions utterly failed either to prevent a rival religion 
to the Brahmanic, in the form of Buddhism and its modification 
Jainism, or to keep the Aryan tribes from forming regular (or 
irregular) marriages with the people, whether aboriginal or other 
immigrant races. The Aryan ‘ high-caste' people remained 
everywhere as a dominant race, establishing kingdoms and 
local lordships, and giving rise to many village estates of a 
landlord character, as we shall afterwards see. Here we pass 
on to another question. 


(2) The Numbers of the Aryan Tribes and, their Relations 
with the Existing Races 

The idea, as regards Upper India generally, that the Aryan 
races came in a vast swarm, and that they met with some 
unimportant, if occasionally numerous, savage races—black, 
snub-nosed, and illiterate, who after some more or less bloody 
resistance fled northward to the Himalayan or southward to 
the Vindhyan ranges, or to the security of the plateaux of South¬ 
western Bengal and Orissa, and left the Gangetic plain to be 
mainly peopled and cultivated by the rank and file of the Aryan 

G 
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clansmen, under the domination of their own princes and 
priests—such an idea is probably no longer entertained, as it 
once was, even by the least enterprising of readers. The 
inferences which must almost inevitably be drawn from a 
number of facts show that the existing population was by no 
means scanty, though it was probably localised, and settlements 
were separated .by great stretches of uninhabited forest. Some 
of the tribes, too, were of a somewhat barbarous type, small of 
stature and black in colour, while others must certainly have 
been agriculturists and much more advanced. Indeed, the 
literary allusions to the subject are really consistent with this 
view, making due allowance for the contempt which Brahmanic 
writers would feel for the non-Aryan people in general. While 
swarthy and uncouth tribes might be met with in the hill 
country and its confines, the superior agricultural tribes would 
have been found in the most fertile and level places in the 
vicinity of rivers, and would often be isolated. It would not be 
difficult to collect examples of cases where cultivation and the 
appliances of ancient civilisation have existed within an hour's 
journey of the wilderness. In the ancient kingdom of Magadha 
(the modern Gaya district in Bengal), with all its importance, 
and a suzerainty extending far and wide, we have reason to 
believe that in the third century B.c. the country immediately 
to the south, and beginning only a few miles beyond the great 
Buddhist city of Gaya, was a dense forest only scantily inhabited 
by nomad tribes . 1 

It is hardly possible to suppose that the Aryan armies 

1 See the admirable monograph called Notes on the Gaya District 
by G. Grierson, B.C.S. (Calcutta, 1893), pp. 3, 4. The whole subject is 
also well illustrated by Mr. F. E. Pargiter’s careful paper on the Geo¬ 
graphy of the Kamayana (J . JR. A. S. April 1894, p. 231). Here we have 
the account of the wanderings of an exile prince, who is driven by the loss 
of his wife—abducted by a demon enemy—to the very southernmost parts 
of India. The account, though highly poetical and legendary, is based, it 
would seem, on at least a substantial amount of geographical fact. And 
we find, besides the mention of non-Aryan kingdoms near the Jamna, the 
mention of the vast tracts of forest beyond the Vindhya. The plan of the 
poem would not admit of any specific notice of the southern ( Pdndya ) 
kingdom ; but incidental mention is made of the fine architecture and 
good government of Ceylon. 
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could have been supported, and cities built, unless there were 
locally well-established civilisation, and people able to serve 
and aid the ruling race; and the Dravidians of Upper India, 
were certainly builders and also acquainted with the structure 
of 4 tanks s for irrigation. 

It is true that the Vedic literature suggests, at any rate on a 
cursory view of it, that the chief opponents of the Aryans were 
the dasyu , or ‘ enemies/ who are described in contemptuous 
and unprepossessing terms. It is often, however, forgotten that 
the Vedas only refer to the earliest stages of Aryan advance, 
locally speaking, and even the later Atharvan Veda only sees 
them at the Ganges . 1 We have also to make large allowance 
in such poetic literature for much imaginative exaggeration, 
and for a bardic licence that confused together in one detested 
mass enemies of very different kinds. All that is probable is 
that some of the characteristics which excited so much abusive 
eloquence may be true of the races first met with. And as we 
know how widely the -primitive races of the same stock were 
extended, it is likely enough that these characteristics were 
sufficiently prominent. Thus it may easily be supposed that the 
enemies met with in the hills, and possibly elsewhere, were of 
smaller statifre than the Aryan and Northern tribes. It is also 
more than probable that longer residence in India would have 
made them generally blacker than the more recently arrived 
Northerners . 2 The hill-people, Dora, and the lower orders of 
Khasd for instance, were almost certainly of this character; and 
we notice the same again among the Bhil tribes of Malwa. 

And one other feature appears really general among the 
primitive races. The Dravidians, or at least the Northern 
groups of them, whom some would separate ethnically, were 
more or less flat-nosed: this is evidently the trait indicated by 
the Vedic epithet andm , and this feature is traceable among 
their descendants to this day . 3 

1 See Lassen, i. 644, 870-72. 2 See Zimmer, p. 118. 

3 Mr. Risley, The Tribes cmd Castes of Bengal , vol. i. (Ethnographic 
Glossary and Introductory Essay), remarks : ‘ If we take a series of castes 
in Bengal, Bihar, and the North-West Provinces and arrange them in the 
°rder of the average nasal index, so that the caste with the finest nose 
R hall be at the top t and that with the coarsest at the bottom, it will be 
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But it by no means follows that even in Vedic times all the 
people met with were indiscriminately d-asyii. In one place these 
latter are expressly mentioned separately from the race called 
Cimyu ; 1 we hear also of the Kilcata , of the Qambara (who had 
forts), and of the Nishada? These are all non-Aryan tribes. 
Others might be mentioned, but they are not undisputed. Then 
there are allusions to the 1 serpent ’ races, some of whom were 
Northerners, who could not have answered to the description 
of the swarthy dasyu. That some of these tribes were wealthy 
there can be no doubt. M. V. de St. Martin calls attention 
to at least one place where the ‘ gold ornaments and rich 
jewels’ of the enemy are mentioned . 3 And in the epics the 
wealth of non-Aryan tribes is frequently instanced. 

We may therefore accept it as established by a number of 
separate considerations, the cumulative weight of which is con¬ 
siderable, that the Aryans were numerous enough to be rulers 
and to have armies^bat not more ; that the indigenous people 
were partly barbarous and partly not; that they were localised, 
and that the existing settlements occupied the best parts of the 
country, leaving great stretches of forest and of hilly jungle-clad 
country either waste or inhabited only by nomad tribes. The 
case has been well summed up by Sir W. Hunter when, speaking 
of certain features of the later Aryan conquest of Orissa, he 
says that the history ‘ unfolds the Aryan colonisation of India 
in a new and rational light. It discloses no trace of the 
universal and absolute conquest by which the primitive Aryan 

found that the order substantially corresponds with the accepted order of 
social precedence.’ And he goes on to instance as grades in a scale the 
relics of early tribeB like the Munda , Ho, &c., who are non-Aryan, and 
the higher mixed races like the Kurml (or Kunbi), and then the trading 
Khatrt and higher castes. ‘ Thus,’ he continues, 4 it is scarcely a paradox 
to lay down as a law of caste organisation in Eastern India that a man’s 
social status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose.’ This, it 
will be remarked, applies to Upper India. 

1 Rgveda, 1. 100. 18. See Zimmer, pp. 118, 148. 

2 Zimmer, pp. 31, 143. See G. Oppert, pp. 578, 579. In Puranic 
writings the term Nisblda is applied to non-Aryans generally. In the 
Ramayanit there is a king of the Nishada, mentioned by name, and 
he has a fleet of boats and an army {J. R. A. S. App. 94, p. 257). 

8 Etude sur la GSographie , &c., p. 108; and again in Rgveda, 3. 
34. 9; Zimmer, pp. 50,116; G. Oppert, pp. 12, 13. 
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settlers in Northern Hindustan are assumed to have subdued 
the whole continent to their sway. On the contrary, it dissipates 
the mist which has toned down the multiform migrations into a 
homogeneous advance ; and exhibits the natural compromises by 
which a small but gifted people effected their entrance among 
vastlv more numerous races, sometimes, indeed, by force of arms, 
but generally by an amalgamation which the vanity of later ages 
has more or less disguised .’ 1 

This general conclusion is curiously illustrated by one 
circumstance which has not, perhaps, received the notice it 
deserves. If it were really the case that the Aryan tribes over¬ 
whelmed and practically supplanted the original population, how 
is it that at the period when the Greek and later geographers 
began to gather their evidence about India we do not find a 
much greater uniformity of population and territorial rule than, 
commencing with Megasthenes and the Macedonian period, we 
actually do find ? 2 The geographers all speak of India as a 
series of separate countries and of separately named peoples; 
and this is the more remarkable because we find some of them 
imagining that the Indian people never received any foreign 
immigration . 3 And it is not merely a question of different 
states or dynasties, for that the familiar organisation of 
limited Hindu kingdoms would lead us to expect; but entirely 
different tribes and people are named. Some of the names are 
still identifiable; some very doubtfully so; others resist all 
attempts at explanation . 4 When we come down to the journals 

1 Orissa, i. 242. The particular advance in question, though ancient, 
occurred long after the first Aryan arrival in India, and only by the 
time that Aryan princes had reached Eastern Bengal and the Ganges 

mouths. 

.And see also pp. 104-5, where allusion is made to the Brahmanic 

account. 

For example. Megasthenes says: ‘It is said that India, being of 
enormous size, when taken as a whole, is peopled by races both numerous 
and diverse, of which not even one was originally of foreign descent, but 
all were evidently indigenous; and, moreover, that India neither received 
a colony from v broad nor sent out a colony to anj' other nation.’ 
— McCrindle. Ancient India : Megasthenes and Arrian , p. 35. 

lliis is hardly to be wondered at when we recollect that the name 
bad first to be ‘ translated ’ into Greek writing by hearers who probably 
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of Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, it is the same; 
indeed, this writer furnishes us with still more distinct notices of 
the variety of peoples and languages. 

If we turn to the older Sanskrit writers, to the Laws of 
Manu for instance, we find (in the tenth chapter) a whole passage 
devoted to ‘ mixed ’— i.e. partly or wholly non-Aryan—races. 
Among them figure the people of Mithila and Magadha ; and, 
according to the usual Brahmanic mode, the author also treats 
as Kshatriya who have lost caste, the Odra (of Orissa), the 
Bravira (people of the South), the Kambhoja , Tavana , Paradd , 
Pahlava , and Qahd (or Scythian), Cina , Kirdtd, Barada y and 
Khasa . 1 A number of these are admittedly mixed races ; others 
are foreign races strong enough to have established local 
kingdoms, and to have made themselves more or less respected 
by adopting Hindu caste and religious customs. Such a work 
could hardly, perhaps, be expected to make any mention of the 
‘ lower orders ’; but there is no doubt that in many parts of 
Upper India the great mass of the humbler classes, though 
Hinduised, are of chiefly non-Aryan derivation. It is, in fact, 
exactly consistent with this view of a general fusion of races, 
which left only the ruling castes (besides Brahmans) fairly pure, 
that the existing distinction between high and low castes and 
outcastes is what it is everywhere observed to be. It should be 
borne in mind that besides the confessedly mixed or aboriginal 
but converted races received into caste and called Qudrd y there 
are a number of doubtful castes of good physique and superior 
character. Such, for instance, are the Bkuinhar or Bdbhan , 
who gained possessions in ‘Azimgarh and the districts of 

had little acquaintance with the native dialects, and did not catch the 
correct sound, nor render it scientifically into Greek. Then, too, we have 
to allow for the mistakes of copyists, and for the still further changes 
that would creep in, as the old works were quoted by the later writers, in 
whose books they alone survive. For a good specimen of the tribal lists, 
see McCrindle’s Megaethenes and Arrian , p. 129 ff, or his Ptolemy for a 
later list, second century a.d. 

1 See Manu, chap. x. verse 44. There are some variations in the text 
as to these names: Btthler reads Coda instead of Odra , e.y. Verses 42 
69. and 72 are especially noteworthy. Verse 72 relates to a possible 
rise in rank of the mixed offspring after many generations. Cf. also 
chap. ix. verses 28, 24, 149. 
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Bihar adjoining the eastern end of the North-West Provinces, 
and there formed a rather numerous caste, with p sort of inferior 
Rajput rank. Some believe in a Brahman origin for them . 1 
The Rajput clans have at all times permitted alliances, if not 
regular marriages, with women of other races; and the families 
resulting have sometimes formed separate castes. Colonel Tod 
mentions a class called Goll or Ddsd in Rajputana, originating 
in this way . 2 In Naipal the late Mr. Brian Hodgson has given 
an interesting account of the formation of a caste—with Kshatriya 
privileges—from the union of Brahmans with indigenous women . 3 4 
Some of these mixed races are of superior pretensions, and would 
not consent to rank as Qildraf If other instances of superior 
but evidently mixed races are needed, I may refer to the 
Western Himalayan States, where races like the Thakkar and 
Edthl are well known, and many of them are of distinctly good 
physique; they are certainly mixed races of Tibetan origin with 
a strain of Aryan blood. To these I may add the caste called 
Kanet. The GirtU (or Ghirath ) are probably more largely 
aboriginal . 5 

1 A good account of the Bdbhan will be found in Risley’s T. and C, 
of Bengal, i. (Glossary), 28 ff. 

2 Tod, i. 159-160. Malcolm (Memoirs of Central India , ii. 126) 
mentions a class called Soridi of the same kind. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to recall the fact that in ancient literature and traditions we have 
repeated allusions to patriarchal sages and others who married daughters 
of non-Aryan race. And where concubinage was so general, mixed 
families would everywhere be numerous. 

* Essays on the Language , etc., of Naipdl (London: Triibner, 1874,) 
part ii. p. 37 ff. 

4 See the remarks in Elliott's Glossary , i. 167 ff. 

It is curious that in general, where there is a considerable preponder¬ 
ance of the aboriginal or non-Aryan strain, the caste is an agricultural 
one. For a good account of the Himalayan races, see Ibbetson’s 
Panjab Ethnography , §§ 458, 487 ; and regarding the Girth, § 489. The 
Kluhiyd form a considerable part of the Kurnaon population. In the 
Kftngra Hills the Kanet are numerous, and they are in two divisions, one 
called Khasiyd and the other Edo. Ibbetson (Panjab Ethnography, § 488, 
quoting Lyall on Kulu) says that the division is traditionally ascribed to 
a former Raja of Kulu, who desired to make the people more attentive to 
Hindu religious observances. The Khasiyd obeyed and received th ejaneo, 
or sacred string. Brahmans who gathered round the Raja’s Court were 
always striving to make the Hill people more orthodox Hindus and less 
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In a widely different part of the country the Ndyar caste of 
the West Coast affords another example of a superior mixed race. 
They are partly Dravidian, but with perhaps a considerable 
infusion of Northern—possibly Aryan—blood. At any rate, the 
mixture must now be considerable on account of the tribal 
custom of taking temporary Brahman husbands for their female 
relatives, and giving the inheritance to the sister’s son. These 
proud caste-men are reckoned in Brahmanical books as Qudra , 
yet no caste has greater pretensions to rank and ceremonial 
purity . 1 

All indications that can be gathered from the present ethnical 
data of the provinces, as well as all that can be gained from 
local traditions, combine to convince us that the Aryan (and 
perhaps other later Northern) races have left us an upper stratum 
of originally very superior quality—families of good physique, 
of lighter colour and with a genius for military organisation 
and for some of the arts ; while their priestly families had a taste 
for the most refined philosophic speculation, as well as for 
religious contemplation. They originated, in fact, a religion 
which, including every kind of worship and esoteric doctrine 
in a hundred schools and sects, is more a social system made a 
matter of religious import by means of its ceremonial connection 
than anything else ; and this was eagerly accepted, as it improved 
the social position without hindering local cults and the worship 
of favourite divinities. From this limited refining element also 
arose a not inconsiderable number of races, mixed indeed, but 
still distinctly superior ; and then we have the great mass of the 
agricultural and farm-labouring population, that becomes more 
and more connected with the 4 aboriginal ’ races the further we 
descend in the social scale. 

The importance of this from the point of view of the student 
of land-customs is that it comports with the facts of the land 
tenure in general—namely, that whatever customs regarding 

devoted to the local divinities. The lower division resisted these efforts 
to a much greater extent. 

1 Thus Dr. Day (Cochin: Its Past and Present , p. 316) says : 4 Should 
a Cliogan or a Makna or one of the lower caste dare to pollute a Ncdr 
(Noyan) by approaching nearer than the prescribed distance, he was* 
formerly at liberty to cut him down.’ Cf. Lassen, iv. 270. 
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land are of Aryan origin, .they are the customs of a conquering 
race, or at least of a race which took the superior position in 
everything. The tenures that arose from their State arrange¬ 
ments and their locations of Chiefs—whether they now appear 
as larger landlord estates or as co-shareu villages—were all 
essentially overlord, or at least landlord, tenures. That is quite 
true in spite of the fact that some 4 Aryan ’ claus remained 
without any aristocratic pretensions, or developing any system 
of Raja or other titled chiefs, and that they formed land-holding 
communities based on a peculiar method of equal-sharing. The 
equality was among themselves only; they would consider them¬ 
selves altogether superior to their tenants, or to the lower castes 
generally. 


(8) Present State of Inferior Paces 

It remains only to add a few words regarding the present 
state of various tribes or races which may be such as to suggest 
erroneous conclusions regarding their former history. We have 
to bear in mind the fact that paucity of number, present poverty, 
and often social depression in rank, afford no ground for positive 
inference regarding the original status and importance of the 
races, or as to the degree of prosperity and material civilisation 
that they had anciently attained, under wholly different circum¬ 
stances. Especially is it necessary to bear in mind the effect of 
the introduction of caste rules, and the artificial constitution of 
society in grades. Nothing is more striking than the way in 
which we again and again come across traces of former im¬ 
portance among races now only found in scattered families, or 
perhaps still numerous but in the lowest grades of the caste 
or social scale. Low-caste people will be found in some cases 
to retain certain curious privileges, which can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that once a higher rank was held. 1 In 
one country we hear of high-caste Hindu princes receiving the 
ft W,\ or mark of investiture, from Bhil or Mind tribesmen . 2 

1 See G. Oppert, pp. 53, 73, and the excelled; remarks quoted from 
M alhouse {Indian Antiquary ), iii. 191, in a note at p. 84. 

As to the Bhil , see Imperial Gazetteer , ii. 387; and see Rajpw- 
t'trul Gazetteer , i. 73. The Mind, a tribe having as many as 146 got or 
*epts. though now in a reduced condition, are spoken of as the * hereditary 
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When once it became a mark of respectability to be in ‘ Hindu ’ 
caste, the highest families, as we so constantly find, would 
employ Brahman family-priests and become strict observers of 
caste rules. Their ruling chiefs take Hindu names, and in time, 
their real origin being long forgotten, they are received into 
‘ Rajput 5 rank, and after a few generations they are allowed to 
marry into the best houses. 1 Mythical heroic ancestors are easily 
provided for them by Court bards ; and everything is traced back 
to some Hindu deity, or some miraculous occurrence in Puranic 
books. The mass of the peaceable agricultural people, on the 
other hand, received Brahmanic teaching, and found in the end¬ 
less gradations of even the fourth caste, a position sufficiently 
high above the equally endless divisions of low-caste or no-caste 
beneath them to satisfy their aspirations. The defeated races, 
the irreconcilables, and those (perhaps hill) tribes who had not 
reached the same stage of elementary culture as the plain dwellers, 
did not share in the rise: they took refuge in the woods and the 
remoter ranges of hills, and the circumstances of such a life 
would not only prevent any more civilised development, but 
would rapidly establish nomadic and perhaps predatory habits 
as well as the deterioration of physique and the loss of any ideas 
of settled life that may once have been possessed. 

If the real characteristics of some of the 4 aboriginal ’ races 
are examined, it will often be found that they are by no means 

guards of the States’ Chief,’ and ‘ on every succession a Mind performs 
the ceremony of investiture.’ The author adds that the same custom 
prevails in several other parts of India. It was a Bhil who invested 
Gohdy founder of the Gahldt Rajputs, with a tilak made by the 
blood of a young Bhil tribesman (Tod, L 184). This custom is still 
observed, and the persistence of it is all the more remarkable that the 
touch of Bhil blood is defilement to the Hindu Raja, and on the other 
hand the Bhil tradition is that the person from whose arm the drop of 
blood is taken is likely to die within the year. 

1 Cf. Introduction to Central Provinces Gazetteer , p. lxvii, for some 
excellent remarks from a competent witness. The Chutiya-Nagpur Rajas 
alluded to are, however, not Mundd but of the Urdoft (Dravidian) stock : 
this makes no difference to the general argument. We sometimes hear 
of princes placing themselves ceremonially inside cows made of brass—in 
one case, if I remember rightly, of gold, which was afterwards cut up 
and given to the Brahmans. By going through this form they indicate 
their new birth into Hinduism. 
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so despicable. I shall only here mention the case of the Khand 
tribe, whose customs will attract our attention hereafter, and 
who represent a primitive tribe, but one whose 1 barbarous ' 
character was almost solely inferred from their retention of 
periodical human sacrifices. The Bluf, again, though driven to 
the hills, and for generations treated by their neighbours as out¬ 
laws , 1 have shown very valuable material in their nature; and 
the efforts made by Sir J. Outram and others for their reclama¬ 
tion have had a good measure of success. Many other out- 
caste people, when once freed from oppression and placed under 
good government, have shown themselves in a very satisfactory 
light . 2 This fact must not be forgotten ; nor can the relative 
civilisation of all races be denied because of some undoubted 
instances where the scattered remnant is so decidedly ‘ barbarous ’ 
that we are obliged to infer either that they never rose above 
the nomadic stage, or that exceptional!)' unfavourable circum¬ 
stances have hastened their decadence to a condition below the 
normal. 

When, therefore, authors casually attach the epithet ‘ bar¬ 
barous ’ or ‘uncivilised ’ to the older races, we may treat their 
language as chiefly conventional, and seldom resting on any 
basis of ascertained fact or even probability. At any rate, we 
may be on our guard against looking at everything through 
Aryan or Brahmanic spectacles. The intellectual superiority of 
this race gave them, so to speak, the entire command of litera¬ 
ture ; so that almost everything that has passed into written 
form has been cast in an Aryan mould. For real histoi^y the 
Brahmanic writers never cared am tiling: early events and 
family origins invariably assume a mythic guise, and everything 
about non-Aryan races is either omitted or only noticed to 
glorify the conquest of the 1 twice born ’ over the * demons ’ and 
‘ barbarians.’ It is then only by a careful comparative study, 
by regarding the relics of original speech in the local dialects, 
by comparing ethnological data and local customs, and by co¬ 
ordinating local legends and traditions, that we can derive any 

1 The cruelty with which both Muhammadan and Maratha. Governors 
treated the Blul tribes may be seen in Forbes’s lids Mala, and in 
Malcolm's Central India . 

2 See, for instance, G. Oppert. p. 75. 
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reasonable knowledge of the past. But with these aids it is 
possible to form conclusions which are probable, and even to 
extract some reliable elements out of the old Puranic and bardic 
fables in which gods and men, real events and impossible fictions, 
are mixed together in picturesque confusion. 

It seems to me that just as in literature, so in discussing the 
origins of land-tenure there is a natural but unfortunate ten¬ 
dency to allow certain tribes or races to become so prominent as 
to exclude all care for any others. In literature it was very 
natural that the Aryans, with their polished Sanskrit language, 
their epic and dramatic poetry, their elaborate philosophy and 
their curiously intertwined legal, religious, and social ideas, 
should have been the most extensively studied. The tendency 
was doubtless favoured by the belief that the Aryans really had 
reduced or annihilated all other races, and formed the bulk of 
the existing population; and indeed this belief in its turn was 
largely due to the prominent position occupied by their litera¬ 
ture. 1 The one has reacted on the other. It is now time to 
turn to Western and Southern India, and to the local traditions 
of non-Aryan races in India generally. The literature and folk¬ 
lore of the South naturally offer the greatest promise; and we 
may come to find that the Aryans owe much more than we 
have hitherto supposed to the indigenous races. At any rate, in¬ 
creased light will be thrown on the remarkable conditions under 
which the original Vedic religion exhibited such a kaleidoscopic 
transformation into that of the Purana. Nor is it only the 
southern and western regions of India that have to be studied; 
the tribes of Assam and North-eastern Bengal have some institu¬ 
tions not unworthy of investigation; 2 and the people we call 

1 The tendency has always been marked to discover a Sanskrit deriva¬ 
tion or meaning for everything. A familiar instance is in the Indian 
names of certain valuable products which occur in the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles. In the time of Solomon, circ. 1000 b.c., there is very 
little reason to suppose that Sanskrit words were much, if at all, in use in 
the south and on the western coast. Dr. G. Oppert has shown that 
Dravidian words are really the more probable originals. In Mr. J. A. 
Baines’s Census Report of 1891, Pari Blue Book , there are some excellent 
remarks on this subject, p. 126. 

* We have only very slight acquaintance with details of agriculture 
and village life among the Gitro , Khasiyi 7, and other hill tribes of Assam 
and the north-east frontier. 
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Kolarian also, though the distinctive traces of them are fast 
disappearing. 

One consequence of the almost exclusive attention to the 
Aryan element is that the landlord and other higher caste 
proprietary-tenures hare attracted attention to the almost total 
exclusion of others. Hence ‘ the village community ’—meaning 
the jointly-owned village, i.e. one specialised form of village 
land-holding—has come to be spoken of as if it were the sole 
phenomenon of Indian agricultural life, and from that posi¬ 
tion it is almost inevitable to slide into the conclusion that 
this village-form must necessarily be primitive and universal. 
Whatever the truth on this subject may be, it is ray hope that 
the considerations advanced in these pages as to the distribution 
of the different land-holding tribes and communities may help 
ns to follow mure easily the evidence that will be collected in 
the sequel as to the origin and growth of the existing village 
forms. 


Section II.— The Population of Upper India 
(1) The Panjab 

At the present day the Panjab contains a variety of races, 
sometimes distinct in language, but oftener speaking various 
dialects of c Panjabi' and Hindi. The hill districts, the sub-mon- 
tane districts, the Salt Range country, the central plains, the 
south country of Multan, and the south-eastern districts beyond 
the Sutlej, are all distinguishable by their people and forms of 
speech. In general a Panjab Census Table shows the names of 
many castes and clans not found further east, and some that go as 
far as the Ganges Doab ; while the Rajputs (Military Aryan caste) 
are comparatively few and localised, and belong to later times. 
Whatever early Aryans stayed in the Panjab must have fused 
completely with the population, leaving at best some faint 
traces. 1 The Panjab bore the full brunt of the so-called Indo- 

1 It i6 true the Panjabi is classed as ‘ Sanskritic ’; but the Sanskrit 
element is not necessarily due to the earliest Aryans, if any number of them 
settled there, which is doubtful. On the frontier Pashtu is spoken, and 
lower down on the west, Biluchi. Beyond the Sutlej and in the south¬ 
east the dialects are more completely ‘ Hindi.’ 
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Scythic irruptions, and was naturally afterwards much affected by 
the Pathan and Mughal conquests ; indeed, Moslem tribes settled 
on the north-western frontier present us with an almost unique 
example of tribal customs of land-holding, which will occupy a 
large share of our subsequent attention. 

The population of the hill country must not detain us. The 
upper classes are of later Aryan (Rajput) origin ; and the bulk of 
the agriculturist tribes are mixed races, Khasiya , Kanet, Ghirath , 
Rathi , &c., on which some observations have been made in the 
last section. 

As to the original elements of the agricultural population of 
the Plains or Panjab Proper, where the joint or co-shared village, 
both tribal and of individual origin, is so universal, we have 
definite evidence as to certain tribes met with at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, 327 B.c. And there is also proof of other 
northern incursions later than the Aryan; one, at any rate, of con¬ 
siderable importance before the Macedonian adventure, and one 
at least after it—in the two centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. 

The climate and soil of the Panjab plains are such that no 
very large or generally extended population could have maintained 
itself, except in a few districts where the rainfall is greater, or 
along the banks of the rivers. Any great extension of the 
inhabited area must have been accompanied by the invention of 
canals for irrigation, and by the use of wells, with some means 
of raising the water. 1 

Alexander found some apparently non-Aryan tribes in 
the Panjab; and especially in the north, one race who wor¬ 
shipped the Sun and the Serpent. Of races with an evidently 
Aryan connection, there is only the tribe led by Porus. 

A part of the population in Macedonian times seems to have 
already been so long established that General Cunningham was 
led to the conclusion that it was also pre-Aryan. 2 * For serpent- 

1 In the Central Panjab and some distance north, south, and east as 
far as the Sutlej, the 4 Persian-wheel ’ is used. This appears to be a foreign 
introduction, but I cannot suggest a possible date for its becoming known. 

2 See the question stated in Rep. Arch . Survey of India , 1862-5, 

ii. 8 f t Lassen also held the same opinion (i. 128). 4 The Panjab,’ he 

says, 4 as a country divided into separate states, appears equally in the 
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worshippers, as described by the Greeks, are also mentioned in the 
Veda; where we find them as hostile to, or at least outside the 
pale of, the Aryan tribes. 1 In Rgveda, 5. 3L 4, \o quote a single 
instance, there is mention made of a tribe ‘ strengthened to smite 
down the snakes ( alii ).’ Later on, we find many allusions to the 
Ndgd . 2 

The serpent-worshipping tribe which Alexander’s historians 
allude to was the Taka , who had their capital at Taxila ( Takdshila , 
or in Sanskrit Takshd^ila, 3 which is now proved to have been in 

oldest Indian tradition and in the earliest competent descriptions of 
Western historians. Alexander found small kingdoms under their own 
princes in the north-west portion; and in the south-easterly parts free 
tribes with an almost republican constitution.’ 

1 Re}). Arch. Survey , ii. 9. 

2 ‘ They [the Nag a] held a very prominent position in Indian folklore, 
where they generally appear in human shape; and ancient writings 
abound with allusions to them as a people. But in the allegorical de¬ 
scriptions of later writers they become supernatural beings or actual 
serpents. . . See the whole article on ‘ Serpent Worship in India ’ by 
Surgeou-Major C. F. Oldham, J. R. A. S. July 1891. 

There can be hardly any doubt that ‘ serpent worship ’ is connected 
with the North, though it spread over the whole of India in the course of 
time. It became associated with Buddhism, as most of the serpent¬ 
worshipping tribes of the North adopted that religion; and sculptured 
images of Buddha are often found representing the saint seated under a 
serpent with his hood expanded like a canopy. Even in the South, it is 
remarkable that snake-worship is most traceable where Jaina religious 
relics remain (Jainism being only a modified offshoot of Buddhism). 
Whatever may be its real origin, snake-worship is found in various parts 
of India. It was carried by the Talaing into Burma (Phayre’s History 
of Burma , pp. 21, 22, 33). As to its existence in Madras, see Macleane, 
Ethnol. p. 82, and Sturrock, South Canara D. M. i. 84, 140. And in 
the Central Provinces, see the curious account (from personal testi¬ 
mony by Mr. Hewitt) of the solemn and secret -worship of the serpent 
( Journ. Soc. Arts , May 1887, p. 618), and see J. R. A. S. xx. part 3, 
339. A curious notice of a temple wdth no idol in it but a snake-image, 
in one of the Chattlsgarh districts is given in the Central Provinces 
Gazetteer , Introduction, p. lxv. As usual, the Puranic Hindu religion 
adopted the Nag a deity, and the Ndg-pahcami is now a regular and very 
popular Hindu festival (Monier Williams’s Religious Life in India , pp. 
328, 340. 

s See Rep. Arch. Stir. ii. 10. It is often stated that Takshaka in 
Sanskrit means a snake ( = Nagd). The word has no such meaning. I 
r egret to have fallen into this error in my Land Systems of British 
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the modern Rawalpindi district. They were then a numerous 
and powerful people. Their chief city is described as the first 
of all the cities between the Indus and the Jihlam rivers, and as 
possessed of great wealth. 1 We hear of them also in Sindh. 2 
The same race is mentioned in history as late as A.D. 900 , when 
‘ Takades ’ was a province of the Kashmir king Sankarar-vai'ina, 
and relics of them still exist in the Gujrat district of the Panjab 
and in the outer hills of the Jamu territory—localities which 
would be most naturally, at one time, included in a territory of 
which the capital was in the modem Rawalpindi district. 
Their non-Aryan customs of worshipping the Ndgd and various 
other snake gods, Bdsukdevl , &c., as well as the sun-symbol, are 
detailed by Dr. Oldham in the article already referred to. 8 They 
introduced the written character still widely used in village shop- 
books, and known as the Lande or Takri* As this is rudely 
cognate with the Nagari character, it shows either that they 
had learnt it from ancient Aryan connection, or, more probably 
that the later literary Sanskrit character developed out of a ruder 
Northern script. 

There are some other races in the Panjab, now small and 
localised, who are abo believed to have a very remote antiquity. 
Such are the Bond , Sadan , Med , and Sati ; but the question of 
their origin is too uncertain to permit further notice. 

When we try to discover what tribes, if any, the Aryan inva¬ 
sion itself brought, we are at a loss to discover any distinct trace ; 
this would indeed be a natural result if the early Vedic Aryans 
remained undeveloped as to their caste ideas. They may have 

India , ii. 612. Probably the Sanskrit is a mere linguistic adapta¬ 
tion of Tdk , Taka , or Tdkhya ; and it is purely an accident that there is 
a Sanskrit word tdksha , which means * cutter or cleaver.’ 

1 See MoCrindle’s Ptolemy , pp. 118, 119. 

- Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 8. 

3 For some further evidence see Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 10, where 
General Cunningham speaks of coins with a serpent-emblem, and of his 
belief that all Kashmir was once peopled with Ndgd. There is also valu¬ 
able information in Elliott's Glossary , i. 118. Especially important 
is it to note that in some ancient Tibetan (trilingual) records lately dis¬ 
covered and held to be of great value historically, 4 Takshaka ’ appears 
in the list of the Ndgd kings. See J. R. A. S. January 1894, p. 91. 

4 Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 9. 
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fused with and improved some of the existing Panjab castes 
whose origin is now unknown. The Hindu tradition based on 
Vedic allusions, is that the Yadava (sons of Yadu) occupied Sindh, 
and the Anava (sons of Ann) settled in the Panjab. 1 The former 
tradition is no doubt confirmed as regards Sindh and Western 
India, but the latter is doubtful, Puranic tradition, however, 
suggests some early return of Yadava (Bhatl) chiefs from Sindh, 
and some other settlements in the Northern Panjab and in the 
Jalandhar Doab. 2 It would seem that even in Alexanders time 
such a reflex movement had already begun, and that an Aryan 
prince with his followers, returning from the East country, had 
formed a petty kingdom in the North-western Panjab; for 
* Porus ’ is a name which it seems most natural to connect with 
‘ Bruravd,’ or one of the race of Puru, a clan which we first hear 
of settled near the Jamna. 

The Panjab, however, owes a great deal, from an ethno¬ 
graphical point of view, to the Northern or £ Indo-Scytkian' 
incursions already mentioned. The invasion of circa 515 B.C., 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes, was the important one which, 
according to Cunningham brought the tribes of KdtJu (Kathoei of 
the Greek writers), the Ghafotr (still found in the North-western 
Panjab), as well as the Bald. It is also quite possible that some of 
the Jat races may have come in with an earlier (pre-Macedonian) 
invasion, although the bulk of their settlements are attributed 
rather to the later incursions—connected with the names oi 


1 It is clear that General Cunningham’s suggestion about the existing 
A wan clans as possibly representing the Anava is difficult to accept. Sec 
Thomson, Jihlam S.~R. 1883, p. 29; D. Ibbetson. Ethnography of the 
Panjrd), § 454. It has been also suggested that the Janjhm or Jhanjwl 
(the spelling is uncertain) are Yadus. But this also is hardly tenable. They 
are Rajputs no doubt, but claim to be of the It old or clan from Mewar. 
For some details as to the Puranic stories see Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 14-16, 20; 
and see further p. 129, post. 

u It may be asked how, if the Panjab was 4 impure,’ Aryan chiefs of 
high caste, and afterwards Brahmans, would settle there. But such a 
prohibition would become forgotten in the course of time: the Brahmans 
were great wanderers and everywhere sought to extend their influence, 
while soldiers of fortune would hardly seriously regard the existence of 
such a ceremonial obstacle 

H 
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Kadphises, Kanerki, and the rest. The existence of such early 
Jat settlements is suggested by the mention of Alexanders 
meeting with tribes which had a government by councils of 
elders. But it is quite possible that various early 1 * * 4 Scythic ’ 
races may have had similar characteristics. 1 

The Katiet have left their descendants, still holding villages 
in the Panjab; and they extended to Upper Western India, 
where the province, now divided into a large number of petty 
chiefships, called Kdthldivdr , derives its name from them. 
They have now merged into the Rajput race generally, owing to 
long contact with the Aryan races from Malwa and the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but their strikingly non-Ary an customs are described 
by Colonel Tod. 2 They were numerous enough in Alexander’s 
time to resist the joint armies of Porus and 4 Abisares ’—the latter 
being reasonably identified as the ruler of Abhisum , the then 
Ghakar dominion (modern Hazara district). 3 This introduces the 
Ghakar , of whom it may be mentioned that they still hold a 
number of villages with much pride of origin, in the Northern 
Panjab. 4 

In the Southern Panjab the Greek historians mention the 
Malli and Oxydrakse (Sudrakae of Curtius), who also appear in the 
Mahabharata as the Kslmdraka—Mallava (coupled together). 5 6 * * 
These tribes seem also connected with the northern invasions, 
since the Malli, who had their capital at or near Multan 


1 See Historical Researches into the Politics dc. of the Principal 
Nations of Antiquity, A. H. Heeren,vol. i. ‘The Persians ’ (translated from 

the German. Oxford: Talboys, 1833, p. 310). ‘ When Alexander crossed 
the Chinab (Acesines) he fell in with other nations not living under 
princes but possessing a republican constitution. These Indian republics 
occurred in the country between the Acesines and Hyphasis (Chinab and 
Bias Rivers) or on the east of the province of Lahore.’ The allusion, as 
the late Sir G. Campbell pointed out, was to the tribes, with their pan- 
chayats or committees of elders, such as managed Jat communities till 
quite recent times, and are even now by no means extinct. 

Tod, i. 101. 3 Arch . Sur. ii. 35. 

4 There is a good resume of the Ghakar , or Gakkar , history in 

Hunter's Indian Empire , 3rd ed. p. 234 ff. 

6 The Invasion of India by Alexander (McCrindle, p. 350, Appendix). 

The connection suggested of Kshudraka with Sudra ( Cudra) is hardly 

admissible. 9 
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(. Malldstluma ), were sun-worshippers like the KathI and the 
Bala. 1 

A large part of our present population is, however, connected 
with the Jat race, and on this some remarks must be made, 
leaving it an open question whether our Ja^ communities are in 
general pre-Macedonian, or whether they belong to the later 
invasions closer to the commencement of the Christian era. 

In the plains of the Panjab these races are numerous from 
the Indus to the south-eastern districts. Jats are found in Sindh 
and also in Gangetic India and Rajputana. They are now 
divided into very numerous clans, different in different parts of 
India. Their physical appearance and general characteristics 
are locally various ; 2 and the generic name varies from Jat in the 
Pan jab to Jat in the South-eastern Panjab and the North-West 
Provinces. But although it may be said that the term c Jat' 
Jias come rather to represent a heterogeneous class of agricul¬ 
turists than anything else, it can hardly be denied that there is 
a real nucleus of northern tribes of* distinct origin. 

As far as it concerns us, for the purposes of this book, to ex¬ 
press any opinion as to what the Jats or Jats really are, so much 
may be safely said : (a) that the existing clans are often of mixed 
or altered race ; that they have largely intermingled (in the long 
course of time) with the Aryan races, and that there is no doubt 
that the many gentes and clans are, on one side, of Rajput 
ancestry. Traditions about a clan springing from a Rajput who 
married a Jat wife, or of the ancestor being a Rajput who lost 
caste bv eating with Jats, or adopting some custom contrary to 

1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography , 235, 237, and Hep. Arch. Sur. 

h. 34. ‘ We know that both the Bala and the Kdthl of the present day 

pay special adoration to the sun, which w r as the chief deity of Multan 
from the earliest times down to the reign of Aurangzeb, by whose order 
die idol is said to have been destroyed.’ See also G. Oppert, pp. 78, 82, 
who refers to Sir H. M. Elliot’s History of India , i. 23, 27, 35, 82, 205, 
469. 

2 The names of the chief Panjab Jat clans do not appear much, if at 
all, in the literature of other provinces : the Central Panjab Jat differs 
much from the Sindhi Jat, and he again from the Jat of the South-eastern 
Panjab and North West Provinces. On the general subject reference may 
be made to Tod, i. 92 ; Ibbetson, Ethnography of the Panjdb, pp. 219 ff; 
Hep. Arch. Sur. ii. 43 ff, and Beames’ Elliot's Glossary, i. 130. 
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hi? own rule, are too persistent and generally believed, to be 
devoid of truth. 1 (b) It is also the case that a long lapse of 
time and differences of climate have gradually produced wide 
differences among the Jats themselves, both in physique and 
dialect; this accounts for the dissimilarity between the Jat of 
Rajputana, e.g ., and the Jat of the Panjab central districts and 
the Jat of Sindh. But the existence of such changes shows that 
many generations must have elapsed, and hence it is highly 
probable that the first origins of the Jat clans may be dated 
back to the invasions of so-called 4 Indo-Scythians 5 at the period 
mentioned by Sir A. Cunningham. And it is also apparent that 
while many of the Jats may be settled in or near the districts 
where they first obtained a footing—viz. in the Panjab plains and 
eastwards as far as the Jamna and the Doab districts of the North- 
West Provinces, and southward to Rajputana, it is also true 
that, not unfrequently, the Panjab Jat clans in their present 
location represent the reflex movements of small portions of 
clans whose main body first settled further east or south. The 
suggestion that Jats and Rajputs are all one race, and that the 
Rajput only represents the upper or ruling families and princes 
of a common stock, appears to me untenable as far as origins are 
concerned, though it has become practically true to a considerable 
extent. It is certainly the case that a Rajput might sink to be 
a Jat by widow marriage, or by taking to agriculture under 
certain conditions ; but the difference between the customs 
of the races, as well as the course of their history, shows that 


1 For an example see Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 11 (on the authority of 
Colonel Tod), where a Bhati becomes a Jat in consequence of eating 
with a Tak or Taka chief. In the Gujranwala district we have many 
instances of clan names common to both Jat and Rajput. Such cases are 
also widespread: e.g. in the Muzaffargarh district (Southern Panjab), 
Mr. O’Brien ( S. R. p. 55), remarks: ‘ There is not a Jat in this district who 
has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors, that would not say 
he was once a Rajput. Certain Jat tribes . . . have names and tradi¬ 
tions which seem to connect them more closely with “ Hindustan.*’ 
Some bear the Rajput title of R'li, and others, as the Saigal and Elmira , 
though Muhammadans, associate a Brahman with the “ mulla ” at 
marriage ceremonies ; while the Pufiuxlr, Parlh'lr, Bhatti , Joyit, and 
others, bear names of well-known tribes of Rftjputana.’ See also some 
excellent remarks in the Rohial- S.R. p. 20. and Earned S.R. § 195. 
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the progenitors of the pure Rajput elans were in India before 
the Jat, and that the two races were originally distinct. Nor 
have we any instance of a man known to be a Jat by birth 
raising himself (or being raised) to Rajput caste. There are two 
Jat States in Rajputana (Bharbpur and Dholpur), but they are 
not of Rajput rank. 1 Throughout history the Jats appear in 
bodies and perfectly distinct from the Hindu Rajputs ; they are 
often in conflict with them, and, not without success, with the 
earlier Muhammadan emperors. 

A very similar account may be given of the Gujar or Gujar . 2 
They are not nearly so numerous as the Jats, ranking only eighth, 
I think, in the list of castes as regards numerical superiority. 
They also seem to have a distinct tribal origin, but to have 
largely mingled with Rajput and other families. They must 
have used the Western or Indus Valley route, as well as the 
direct route to the Panjab plains, as they are found not only in 
the Indus Valley, but in Upper Western India. There is no 
Trace of them in the province of Bombay called Gujarat (the 
Gurjarashtra of the Sanskrit writers) ; but they are found in 
the Nagpur districts (where Sir R. Jenkins says they claimed 
* Rajput’ descent); they were noticed by Dixon in Merwara, 
and they are found in the Narbada Valley and also in Northern 
Bundelkhand. There is a small independent State—Samptar, 
still ruled by a Gujar chief. 3 They are most numerous in the 
plains of the Panj fib, giving their names to the two districts 
of Gujrat and Guj ran will a. 4 They also extended to Delhi and 
beyond; for we find that the Upper Doab and Rohilkhand 

1 This may seem to conflict with what is elsewhere said about some 
ancient royal families in the Central Provinces, Orissa, &c., being in time 
recognised as Rajput ; but the elat is much more modern and more 
distinct in race than these were, and the 4 royal ’ families, besides being of 
ancient race, were always ‘royal.’ 

* The word Gujar is possibly the Northern ‘ Tokhar ’ (Toyapm) softened 
into a Sanskritic form as Tusara and then Gujara. The Gujar period is 
connected with the names on coins familiar to collectors—Kadphises, 
Kanerki. Huvishka, Vonones, &c. 

3 Beanies' Elliot's Glossary , i. 101 ; Imp. Gazetteer , s.v. 4 Samtbar.’ 

4 Their location in juxtaposition with the Jat clans is curiously 
illustrated by the Tribal Map of the Giijrat district given in L. S. B. I. 
ii. 670. 
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districts of the North-West Provinces contain many of them. 
So much so that one part of the Saharanpur district was 
actually called 4 Gujrat 5 (during the last century.) Reckoning 
up the clans or divisions known in different parts of the 
country, eighty-four names are given in Elliot’s Glossary. 

To this notice of the later Jat and Gujar tribes it must be 
added that the frontier population has been reinforced by 
Pathan and Biluchl tribes, of which more specific notice will be 
taken in the sequel. There are, of course, a number of other 
tribes, like the Awan , Kliarral , &c., which are chiefly local, and 
the humbler but more ubiquitous Amin , which it is difficult to 
classify under any head. Certain limited colonies of Mughals, 
Afghans, Pathans, &c., are due to the later Muhammadan inva¬ 
sions, but as a rule the bulk of the Muhammadan agricultural 
tribes are converts. 

To summarise briefly the whole question, it may be said 
that, whatever early Aryan clans may have settled in the 
Panjab, they were 4 non-Brahmanical,’ and would not long 
have remained distinct. There were also local Aryan king¬ 
doms, and later settlements of Rajputs. The country was also 
overrun by later Northern or Indo-Scythian tribes, and was 
afterwards directly affected both by the earlier and later Moslem 
conquests. These considerations combine to explain why 
the strict Hindu element is comparatively slight in the 
Panjab (beyond the towns), and that apart from the fact 
that so many clans became Muhammadan and others Sikh. 
Indeed, the very fact of such conversions shows how little any 
Brahmanical system had taken hold on the country at any early 
date. In the Panjab plains there are no ancient Brahmanical 
monuments. 1 The Hindu law of the books is unknown, and to 
this day local customs of various kinds, sometimes quite 

1 Brahmanic temples of some antiquity may be found in the hill 
districts of the Himalaya and their vicinity, as, e.g., in Kangra and 
Chamba. But I am not aware that any are so old that they must be 
dated back to any Aryan settlements prior to those which occurred when 
the Moslem conquest began to disturb the Hindu kingdoms of the plains 
and drive the princes to the hills for refuge. There are some vestiges of 
traditionally ancient Aryan families in the Kangra Hills, as will be after¬ 
wards noted. 
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opposed to the later Hindu ideals, are in vogue. When I say 
that the Hindu law is not followed, I should perhaps except 
town families or others whose rank or dignity * r caste suggests 
that they should acknowledge it at least nominally. Brahmans 
have now everywhere secured a certain amount of respect; but 
where the Jat and other tribes may be called ‘ Hindu ’ it is 
chiefly with the meaning that they are not Sikh or Moslem. 

The foregoing remarks on the elements of the Panjab 
population are illustrated by the general data as tabulated in 
1881 by Mr. Ibbetson. The chief land-owning, tenant, and 
cultivating, classes are thus grouped —per mille of the total 
population, including the Native States : 


1 . 

Biluch and Pa than tribes 

5G 

2. 

Jat 

. 195 

3. 

Rajput .... 

81 

4. 

Minor dominant tribes 

G7 

5. 

Minor cultivating tribes 

89 

G. 

Foreign races 

21 


((including 
i Gujar) 


These six heads require a few words of explanation. No. 1 
consists of the Trans-Indus (Frontier) tribes. No. 2 includes 
•bits of all kinds, including those so called who are tenants in 
the districts where Rajput and other dominant castes are land- 
owners. The Jats as village owners predominate in the Sikh 
States, in the South-eastern Panjab, and in parts of the central 
districts. In the sub-montane districts like Kangra and the 
North Panjab (Salt Range tract), Rajputs and the ‘minor 
dominant tribes’ take the place of Jats. The Rathi and 
Thakkar of the Hill districts are classed with Rajputs, and the 
Kanet and Girth with the ‘ minor cultivating tribes.’ The head 
No. 4 includes the smaller local tribes with pretensions to 
r ank, such as the Ghakar, Awan, Khattar of the Salt Range 
tract, the Daudputra, Kharral, and Khokar of the Western 
Plains, the Dogar, Ror, and Meo of the East; and the 
Gujar more generally distributed. No. 5 includes lesser tribes 
^ho are small owners, or tenants, &c., as Salni, Aram, Ahir, 
Mahtam. Head No. 6 consists of Shekh, Mughal, Turk, &c. 
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(2) The Population of the Ganges Plain 

I have dwelt at some length on the Panjab, because this 
province is the starting-point, so to speak, of the travels of so 
many immigrant tribes, and of the enterprises of conquering 
princes and their armies. When we proceed to the districts 
east of the Jamna—to the Ganges Doab, to Oudh, and further 
still to Bihar, Bengal, 1 and Western Assam, we find Aryan 
and mixed Aryan races in greater abundance, and the whole 
country at one time or another covered by a network of Aryan 
kingdoms and chiefskips. Jats and Gujars, as I have said, 
are found in the upper districts of the Ganges Doab and as far 
as Rajputana. Some races, like the Ahlr and Kunbi, have 
evidently emigrated to these parts from Central India or Gujarat; 
while there is a great number of mixed castes whose origin is 
largely aboriginal. Sir H. M. Elliot’s work as supplemented 
in Mr. J. Bearnes’ edition, is still the central authority about 
the castes and races of the North-West Provinces, and is easily 
accessible. Mr. Risley’s elaborate volumes on the Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal are even fuller of detail. Both these works 
render anything more than a brief notice of certain features 
affecting the land-holding interest unnecessary. The main 
point is to notice how the original population was dominated 
by the superior Aryan tribes; how the Aryan chiefs afterwards 
suffered eclipse and the original races recovered possession, 
but only again to lose it finally, before the re-distribution or 
new location of the Aryan (Rajput) clans and chiefs which dates 
from the twelfth century onwards. 

The Brahman tradition of the first Aryan kingdoms is so far 
noteworthy that it suggests no settlement of ft vast population en 

1 The ‘ Ganges Plain ’ includes the North -Weit Provinces and Oudh, 
as well as Bengal. The ‘ North-West Provinces,’ besides the hill dis tricts 
of Kmnaon, &c., contains the Rohilkhand tract (immediately east of the 
Ganges, and between the river and the Oudh frontier), the Ganges Doab, 
Benares, and, to the south, Bundelkhand. Bengal includes a small 
portion of hill and sub-montane territory (Darjeeling and the West Dwars) • 
the northern districts (adjoining the North-West Provinces) are called 
Bihar, and the rest is Bengal Proper, with Orissa and Chutiya-Nagpur 
to the south-west 
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Masse: it represents a series of powerful princes, with their depen¬ 
dent chiefs and armies, establishing a series of local rulerships, and 
building capitals, some of fabulous extent and grandeur. Both 
4 Solar ’ and 4 Lunar 5 princes appear as founding kingdoms ; the 
4 Solar ? seem to have been always in favour of the Brahmans, 
the 4 Lunar’ not unfrequently became Buddhists. The 4 Solar’ 
princes of the House of Rama, founded Ayodhya (in Oudh) and 
afterwards Miihild (=Tirhut in Bihar), also another kingdom, 
Yaiqali, near Patna. The 4 Lunar ’ princes are represented as 
descendants from Yayati, who also is the mythical ancestor of 
the Yd (lava, &c., but in a separate branch, that of Puru. These 
founded the kingdom of Partcdla ,, which extended north-west 
of Delhi, from the mountains to the Chambal River, Ilastmapvrd 
was around Meerut (Mlrath), and adjoined Indraprasthri , the 
kingdom of Delhi These two kingdoms, celebrated in the 
Mahabharata, were held, the former by Knnroro princes, the 
latter by Pthidn. In the course of time other dynasties arose 
and kingdoms were formed, united, separated, and again aggre¬ 
gated under suzerains, in a manner which it is difficult to follow. 
Kanauj, 1 became a great centre of rule, and seems always to 
have been a stronghold of Brahmanism. We are now assured 
that Buddhism was not put down wholesale by the sword ; that 
die two creeds continued side by side, and that Brahmanism 
ultimately triumphed over its rival in a peaceful manner. 
However that may be. the Aryan kingdoms were for ever 
fighting with each other, and Buddhist or Jain princes are 
generally found arrayed against Brahmanist, 

These various kingdoms were not established in a wilderness, 
nor were they peopled entirely by Aryans. Both in the hills, 
and in the sub-montane tracts in the Ganges Valley, a pre-Aryan 
or non-Aryan population is abundantly in evidence. Through¬ 
out the hills and extending to the Tardi or moist districts at the 
foot of the ranges, we find races of Mongoloid connection. The 
Khasd, or KJumya, and Bom, are prominent, and we hear of the 
Thn.fera, and further east Dltimal , and some others such as 
Phohsd, Thorn, of less certain origin. The mixed castes or 
races of the hills as far as Naipal (just as in the States of Simla 


1 On the Ganges, in the modern FaruMirtbad district. 
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and Kangra) are in all probability connected with this stock; 
in other words, we have a gradation of races from the tolerably 
pure Aryan down to the wholly aboriginal. 1 The Dom are now 
in a very humble position, but once they ruled over or pos¬ 
sessed wide tracts at the foot of the mountains. Mr. Benett 
mentions in his Gondii S. R. (North Oudh) that villages still exist 
deriving their titles to land from grants of Dom princes. 

Further down on the plains we find almost all parts of the 
Ganges Valley abounding in traces of the once numerous tribes 
called Bhar and along with them the Soirl or Suvirl (the 
spelling is very various), and still further east the Cera. 

As to the Bhar (often written Bhar, but the former, written 
with the 4 burring ’ r, appears more correct), 2 * Dr. G. Oppert 
says that 4 legend associates their name with the earliest Aryan 
heroes, e.g. with Rama and his sons ; but the Bhars suddenly 
disappear from the scene, and, as far as history is concerned, 
reappear just previously to the Muhammadan invasion of India, 
at which period they certainly possessed a vast territory and 
were indeed the real owners of the soil. In fact, the Bhars 
must have ruled over a great area of country stretching from 
Oudh in the west to Bihar in the east, and southwards to 
Chutiya-Nagpur, Bundelkhand, and Sagar. 5 3 


1 See p. 86 ff. ante for some remarks on the quality of the mixed races 
in the Hills. 

2 See G. Oppert, p. 38, and authorities quoted. General Sir A. 
Cunningham remarks that the ‘r’ was characteristic of the non-Aryan 
races, and the Aryans in ridicule called them barbara , which in the 
Hindustani dialect is written barbaf. The nasal ‘n,’ so commonly in¬ 
troduced into Panjabi words, is another feature attributed to a non-Aryan 
element. 

s G. Oppert, p. 39. General Cunningham (1Hep. Arch. Sur . xi. p. 67) 
throws doubt on the reality of some of the asserted Bhar remains (forts, 
tanks, &c.) He says, though without offering any proof, that the Bhar 
were an uncivilised race. As to names of places involving Bar or B)wr, 
there is much room for difference of interpretation; though such names as 
Bharaich and Bareli (or Bliarell) are incontestable as referring to the 
tribe. But the existence and power of the Bhar is too well attested to 
be affected by any individual case or cases. I would, also, not lay undue 
stress on the existence, in so many parts of Oadh and the North-West 
Provinces, of forts and other buildings ascribed by tradition to the Bhar. 

Some of them may be due in reality to other early kingdoms. But 
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It is probable that the Bhar tribes (especially in later times) 
became more or less L Hinduised,’ and that there was much fusion 
with early Aryan clans ; but the tribes evidently represent, in 
the main, what we may fairly conclude to have been an original 
pre-Aryan population ; and of their considerable number there 
can be no doubt. Thus in the Gazetteer of the Benares district 
we find it noted : ‘ The traditions of the whole province represent 
the Blar as once dominant from the Tarai of Naipal to the hills 
of Sugar in the Central Provinces ; * 1 and again in Ghazipur (a dis¬ 
trict on the confines of Bihar) Mr. Wilton Oldham remarks : 

‘ The testimony of tradition that the middle Ganges Valley was 
formerly occupied by non-Aryan aboriginal races is the evidence, 
not of one, but of a hundred concurrent traditions of all land¬ 
owning tribes in the Benares province, in Oudh, and in Bihar. 
The evidence is confirmed by the fact that in Shahabad the Bhap 
have up to the present day retained a portion of their vast 
domains. The tahiqa of Koinda, an extensive tract in the 
Vindhyan Hills on the borders of the Mirzapur district, belongs to 
a clan of Bluer ; and their headman a lew years since—Rambadan 
Singh—was a man of considerable wealth and influence. . . . ’ 2 
The following notice is extracted 3 from the Mirzapur District 
Gazetteer. After speaking of the Bhar tribes as very numerous 
and their remains as everywhere to be found, the writer says : 

' The twicl's are specially numerous. . . . Mr. Duthoit in his 
memoir of parrj ana Bhadohl, says it is hardly possible to travel 
three miles in any direction without meeting examples of these, 
which are always to be distinguished from later -works by the 
fact that they are surajbed’t — i.e. having their longer diameter 
from east to west, while Hindu work is invariably candrabedi, or 
with the longer diameter north and south. On the south side 

there is certainly a disposition to call the Bhar an ‘ uncivilised race ’ on 
very little evidence. Civilisation is a relative term, and very ancient 
people may be ‘ civilised ’—for their time and place. The race that had 
kings and chiefs and that certainly left the remains of some great 
buildings and irrigation works, and that is mentioned in history so often, 
cannot have been altogether barbarous, nor do I see much indication that 
it differed from the Aryan in point of material progress. 

1 N.-W. P. Gazetteer , xiv. 102. 

' 2 Memoir of the Ghazipur District , p. 47 (Allahabad Gov. Press, 
1870). 3 N.-W. P. Gazetteer, xiv. 115 ff. 
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of the Ganges also, the Bhar have left wide-spread traces of 
ancient supremacy. Their chief city appears to have been on the 
Ganges bank some five miles to the west of the present city of 
Mirzapur. . . . This city, of which the traditional name is Pam- 
papura, was evidently of great extent.’ The author goes on to 
notice the sculptures which are believed by Sherring to repre¬ 
sent the Bloar Kajas, 4 with their peculiar headdresses and their 
pointed beards. . . 

But the Bhar were not the only aboriginal tribe which found 
a home in Mirzapur. In the hills and jungles of the east and 
south are found Gem , Seori , Kol , and Khar war. The Gent are 
now fallen, and insignificant in number, but they claim to be of 
Naga race. As to the Seori, , ‘ their traditions tell of wide domi¬ 
nions in Shahabad and Ghazipur and the adjacent parts of this 
(Mirzapur) district. The memory of a great conflict between 
them and the Gent, and their final victory and the occupation of 
the lands of the vanquished, still lives.’ The Kharwdr are also 
described, and the remains (including archaic sculptures) of a 
great city, the capital, are alluded to. 

I could multiply quotations relating to all the districts of the 
Agra and Allahabad divisions as to the Bhar ; and they are still 
frequently mentioned in conjunction with the Seori and the Cent} 


1 I will not attempt to discuss the question whether the Bhar is con¬ 
nected with the Bhdrata of Sanskrit writers. Dr. G. Oppert thinks the 
identity highly probable (see the story of the race in his book, The Original 
Inhabitants of India, p. 587 £f.). The Bhdrata are first mentioned in the 
Veda ( ligveda , 8. 53. 13 and 7. 33. 6): they are a people who ‘ come from 
afar ’; they fight the Trtsu tribe under Vasishtha ; being defeated, they 
return eastward across the Bias and Sutlej rivers. Vicwamitra , the 
priest and bard attached to this tribe, is himself probably an Aryan, as he 
is the author of one of the hymns of the Rgveda, He is represented as the 
son of Kuqika (p. 590-1), and the tribe called by this name are in close 
relationship with the Bhdrata (Zimmer, p. 128). He is also leader of the 
people, and his gayd tri , or hymn, secures their well-being. It is this people 
who afterwards establish a kingdom in Magadha. Viqwamitra is at first 
in favour with the Trtsu and their king Sudds , to whom, for a time, he 
acts as bard and priest; but a bitter quarrel ensues, and he withdraws 
with the Bhdrata , and the end is the battle above alluded to. If the 
Bhdrata were of non-Aryan origin they probably early adopted many Aryan 
customs. ‘ Being very numerous,’ the Harivarksa says, ‘ they acquired 
great' influence. 5 It is note-worthy that in Rgveda, 7. 83. 6, they are 
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I have not space to say anything of the less prominent races 
such as the Ahir, 1 the Gaur , and the Tliatera. In the Hardoi 
district of Oudh and elsewhere, I find mention of a tribe called 
Past, who are stated to have owned in former days an extensive 
domain, and who are still numerous in the district. 

The Cera mentioned above were a very important people 
further east. They dominated Bengal; and as late as the time 
of the Bengal sovereign Sher Shah (post 1537 a.d.) we find that 
monarch rejoicing that his general had defeated the Qem chief 
of Bihar, 2 

The Cera belong, indeed, more to Bihar than to Oudh and the 
North-West Provinces, and the mention of them naturally carries 
us further east. Here (Upper Bengal) the population seems to 
have less and less of the Aryan element; the greater part of the 

described by the epithet arbhakdsah , which Muir (A. S, T. i. 320) translates 
‘contemptible.’ Zimmer ~(p. 128) uses the more equivocal term ‘ win- 
zigen.' Professor Macdonell informs me that the word in Sanskrit 
means '* puny, small.’ Whether this can be taken in a literal sense to 
describe a stature different from that of the Aryan tribes, or is merely a 
term applied by victors to a conquered enemy, I cannot pretend to 
determine. As usual, in the later Epics, tradition found for them an 
Aryan origin. Bhdrata is now a king, and the son of Vicwamitra's 
daughter Sakuntald. Vicwamitra himself, is, however, curiously con¬ 
nected with the aboriginal, or mixed, races by the legend that makes his 
sons, owing to a curse, the progenitors of the mixed or non-Aryan races 
Andhra , Tundra , Sahara, Pulinda, and Mutiba. (Aitarcya Brdhmana, 
quoted by G. Oppert, pp. 592, 593). The Mahdbhdratd represents King 
Bhdrata as conqueror of all the races of Kirdta , Huna , Ydvana , Andhra , 
Khard and Saha —all these including northern, mixed, and non-Aryan 
tribes (see Lassen, ii. App. xxiv.). 

1 The Ahir seem to have a wide distribution. They occur in the 
South-eastern Panjab, and in the North-West Provinces in the districts 
of Budaon and Muradabad (SM. Murdddbdd , pp. 8, 9). In Mainpuri 
(<Gazetteer , North-West Provinces , iv. 558) they are so numerous as 
to form 16*8 per cent, of the population. They are found again in the 
Central Provinces, which make it possible they were the Abhlra of 
Sanskrit books, and connected with the Abhiria country of Ptolemy, on 
the western side of India (McCrindle’s Ptolemy , p. 140). They are 
divided into Ahir and Aher , and into many minor subdivisions, some 
claiming, as usual, Rajput and sometimes Brahman, connection. Others 
assert a ‘ Yadu ’ origin, which is likely enough if their original home was 
Upper Western India. 

2 Beames’ Elliot's Glossary , i. 59, s.v. Ceru ; G. Oppert, p. 39. 
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peasant class is, in fact, almost purely 4 aboriginal.’ In the 
north-east of Bengal the tribes are probably much connected 
with the Tibetan stock and with some of those branches of it 
that peopled Assam. The Kucch (or Koch) have left a relic of 
their existence in the name of the Native State Kuch-Bihar. 
In the eastern districts, up to the sea-board, the Magh tribes, 
probably indicated by the Macco-Kalingae of the geographers, 
gave their name to the kingdom or country of Magadha. 1 

These facts tend to show how small an element numerically 
the Aryan really was ; but it was the ruling power. It is evi¬ 
dent that while the mass of the existing population is largely 
aboriginal in its character, nevertheless the whole of Bengal came 
under the dominion of Aryan princes. Indeed, in the course of 
time, these became sufficiently powerful, and by means of their 
command of the Granges mouths, to send out expeditions by sea, 
as I have already mentioned. 

The country of'Chutiya-Nagpur, in South-western Bengal, is 
full of interest ethnologically ; and so is the hill country of Orissa, 
with the adjoining Tributary States; for here is the refuge ground 
of both Kolarian and Dra vidian tribes. In Chutiya-Nagpur the 
plateau land is culturable and adapted to fixed village settle¬ 
ments ; 2 so here we can still find the original form of village in 
survival. The non-Aryan races are represented by the JJrdoh , 
who overcame the (Kolarian) Ho and Munda tribes, and who 
gave their name to Orissa long before the conquests of the 
Hindu Gajapatl kings. 3 

1 In the Laws of Mann, ‘ Magadha ’ is one of the mixed races mentioned 
in Chapter X. This country, afterwards so celebrated, was very early the 
seat of an Aryan kingdom or overlordship. The old accounts are not 
easy to reconcile. Some relate that a kingdom was founded by the 
(Solar) Kucika , descendants of Kuqa ; the Mahnhharata speaks of a Lunar 
origin, or Yndava , if they 'are to be reckoned as separate, and has much 
to say of King Jarasandha, who is probably a real person. Possibly, as 
tradition also gives Solar princes to the first kingdoms of Mithila and 
Vai^illi in this neighbourhood, there may have been some early Solar 
prince overthrown by the other race. Certainly Magadha became a 
centre of Buddhism and was the kingdom of Candragupta, the Sandra- 
cottus of the Western historians. 

2 See ante , p. 47. 

s The distinctness of the Urn on from the Munda, &c., is recognised by 
Dalton (G. Oppert, p. 122). See also Kisley, T.andC. of Bengal, ii. Glossary, 
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Section III. —India South of the Vind^yan Ranged 

(1) The Population of Upper Western and Central Lidia 

It will be remembered that in speaking of the Vindhyan 
Hills as a barrier between Upper India and the South, we noticed 
bow, at the western end, the upper barrier ceased, and through 
the second or south range also a route was open, so that access 
could be had to the plains of Gujarat, and thence easily to the 
Narbada and Tapt! Valleys and to Berar. There can be no doubt 
that this route was used in early immigrations from the Indus 
Valley and the west frontier, just as it was afterwards when 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni swept down on Somnath. The popula¬ 
tion of Upper Western India, Berar, and part of the Central 
Provinces exhibits a considerable mixture with Aryan or other 
Northern races which affected both physical appearance and lan¬ 
guage. Owing to this admixture, the people of the West are 
very different from the more purely Dravidian races of the South ; 
and it is, therefore, a matter of convenience to give them a brief 
separate consideration. Moreover, it is to be remembered that, 
access being from the Indus Valley by the desert and Kacch, the 
immigration was very probably sustained by Northern or ‘Scythic’ 
races like the KathI, as well as by tribes who had the religion and 
language of the Vedas. And while one at least of the tribes 
named in the Vedas (the Tadara) is prominent in the traditions 
both in Sindh and in the West of India, it is remembered that 
they belonged to the 4 non-Brahmanical ’ section. 1 Brahmanic 
caste and religious ideas were not introduced till long after the 

138. As to the Dra vidian element in the language of Orissa, though it 
has been much obscured by the Sanskritic element, it is distinctly trace¬ 
able (see Caldwell, p. 40 and Appendix). The history of Orissa before the 
Aryan rule is an absolute blank ; for the earliest writers of the temple 
records were Brahmans, and they, of course, would not care to preserve 
the memory of real ancient historic events, still less to notice a non-Aryan 
people, even if the materials then existed. Neither the Hindus nor the 
Moslems, nor later still the Marathiis, really had any hold on Orissa 
beyond the level rice-plains which could yield a revenue. 

1 Ante , pp. 80-1. 
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Aryan settlements east of the Jamna were in an advanced 
stage of development. 1 

In nearly every case tradition ascribes the Western ruling 
castes (that have evidently resulted from a mixture of races) 
either to Yadava origin or to some evidently c Scythian ’ or 
Northern serpent-worshipping stock. Most of the princely houses 
that conquered and ruled in these parts in the earlier days are 
connected with the name of Ycldu. The Sdmti who reigned in 
Sindh, the Jhareja (or Jadejct) and their kindred the BJidti (who 
afterwards made a settlement in the Panjab, where they are called 
Bhattl ), are all Jadun (to use the dialectic form). To this day many 
Maratha chiefs claim descent from ‘ Jadu* The 'Haihaya (or 
Haihansl ), who are among the very earliest of so-called Aryan 
rulers in the Narbada Valley, are said to belong to this race. 2 

It is impossible to find any more definite traces of the early 
non-Brahmanic Aryans. It is highly probable that a number of 
the best races— e.<j. those collectively called 4 Maratha ’ were the 
result of a fusion of Aryan and Dravidian blood. And the same 
may be true of the Eunbi caste, and the Alclr, as will presently 

1 And so the Marathi language was probably not developed in its 
present form till later times, as it is said to be ‘ particularly Brahmanic 
in all its elements and connected with later Sanskrit (Indian Census 
of 1891, Parliamentary Report, J. A. Baines, p. 141). The Maratha 
Brahmans are a class apart—just as the Dravira Brahmans or the Gaur 
Brahmans are elsewhere—all missionary immigrants from Upper India. 
It is curious, as noted by Grant Duff (History of the Mahrattas , i. 25), 
that while the Maratha people have great veneration for the hermit and 
the ascetic, they have very little for the Brahmans as a class. The limits 
of the Sanskritic speech, as judged by linguistic evidence, are given 
in some detail by Professor Christian Lassen (i. 423). But it must be 
borne in mind that this includes the results of the later Brahmanic 
influence. Along the west coast, southward, an Aryan element in the 
speech is discerned as far as Gokarna in North Kanara; while for 
the inland Maratha country, a fine drawn from Puna eastwards up to the 
Central Provinces, and including all the northern part of Bombay, with 
Gujarat, Malwa, &e., would generally mark the limits. Below Puna, the 
dialect varies somewhat, showing a distinct trace of the non-Aryan or 
original element. 

* See Tod, i. 36, 78: if they were not really Turanian or Northern 
tribesmen, which is just as likely. Mr. J. F. Hewitt connects them 
directly with the ‘ Nagbahsl ’ houses. Sleeman wrote a long article on the 
Haihaya princes of GarhlfMandlu in J. A. Soc. Bengal, vi. part ii. 623. 
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appear. But the population of Western India owes as much to 
Northern (non-Aryan) races as to any other. Thus one part of 
the country was anciently called Sauraslitra, aiter the Saurd , or 
Ctitvard : a tribe called ‘ Rajput/ bm neither * Solar' nor ‘ Lunar.’ 1 
Indeed, it is curious that the whole of tl is region is connected 
with the royal houses of ‘ Arjuilculd '’ descent —Solankhi (Celluleyd), 
Caundn , Pmmdnl , &c.—tribes which so often adopted Buddhism 
and whose traditional birth shows that they were later and 
probably foreign additions to the true Kshatriya Aryans. 2 

Other confessedly early Northern tribes established their rule 
in these districts, though the later conquests of Rajput houses have 
done much to fuse the races together. Thus, the country still 
called Kathiawar owes its name to the Kathl. These exhibit 
Northern customs, such as the worship of the Sun and of 
Weapons. 3 The Bala, another Northern tribe, appear also in 
the West; how far they may be connected with the princely 
house that founded Balabhipur I will not attempt to discuss. 4 
Before the eighth century we have no real history, but vague 
traditions of kingdoms and chiefships which disappeared, first 
before the incursions of later Rajputs from Malwa and the vicinity, 
and finally under the effects of the early Moslem conquests. 

It is very probably to these early Aryan and Northern races 
that we owe the presence of an element in Western and Central 
Indian races which distinguishes them from the Dravidians of 
the South. 

As might be expected, in Western and Central India there 
are still many remnants of the non-Aryan races in the hill 

1 Forbes, Rdsmald , p. 27. 

2 The tradition was that the ancestors of four tribes sprang from the 
sacrificial fire (Agni), at Mount Abu; and that they were miraculously 
bom in aid of the Brahmanic cause. This the tribes did not always after¬ 
wards maintain. The Pramara, for instance, founded a Buddhist kingdom 
in Malwa; and Chandragupta and Asoka, of the Maurya house, were 
notoriously Buddhist ( Central Provinces Gazetteer , art. Nimar, p. 877). 

3 See Tod (i. 101 fif) for an account of the customs of the Kathi, and 
see also the whole passage at p. 60 ff, which is curious. Colonel Tod was 
by no means critical or reliable as to points of date and history; but on 
matters of custom and legend where his own personal knowledge and 
experience are placed on record, his authority is as good as can be desired. 

1 See G. Oppert, p. 78. 


I 
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country; and some tribes who are perhaps Dravidian slightly 
mixed with a Northern element. The Koll tribes of the Vin- 
dhyan Hills (not to be confused with the Eastern Ho and Mundd 
tribes called 4 Kol ’) need hardly more than a bare mention. The 
Bhil have already been alluded to, and it may here be added that 
they have a sort of upper class called Bhilala, whose persistent 
tradition is that they have a share of ‘ Rajput ’ blood. 1 In the 
Bombay Dakhan, scattered families of Mahdr or Mhdr are still 
found—the relics of a once numerous people—now chiefly acting 
as hereditary guardians of village boundaries. This circumstance 
has led Mr. J. F. Hewitt to suggest that the position is due to 
their once being associated with the land as its owners. Dr. G. 
Oppert says that the Mahdr claim to have been once the ruling 
race in 4 Maharashtra .’ 2 More towards the centre of the conti¬ 
nent there are groups of non-Ary an tribes, often represented 
partly by humble agriculturist castes in the plains, or by primi¬ 
tive hill-dwellers, who have either lapsed into, or never emerged 
from, a half savage state. Among them are found the Gaud races, 
who gave their name to Gondwdna of the ancient maps. They 
occupied the whole of the central districts up to Chutiya-Nagpur, 
and Orissa, to the east, and part of Haidarabad to the south. 3 
The original Gond. population can hardly, I think, be doubted to 
have had some early Northern connection. It is worth while tc 

1 Within historical times powerful local chieftains of this class were 
met with. The Puranic literature even has a legend to account for the 
origin of the JBhll . (See Central Provinces Gazetteer , art. N im ar.) 

2 And if this author’s identification can be accepted, it will unite this 
race, locally called also Parvdrl , with the Mold and Malli , who appear 
so widely in India, and with the Paraiyar (Pariah) of the South 
(G. Oppert, pp. 21, 22, 31). The Paraiyar are called Maid (vandlu) in 
Telugu (Caldwell, Appendix, p. 543). G. Oppert quotes Dr. J. Wilson as 
connecting them with the Poruaroi of Ptolemy. 

The Sanskrit writers called the Western Dakhan Maharashtra, and 
some have suggested that the name is from malm = great; sc. ‘ magna 
regio.’ But there seems no reason for such a designation, while ‘ country 
of the Mahdr ’ would be in every way intelligible.’ 

The name now commonly .used, Gond , or rather Gaud or Gauhr , is 
apparently, not recognised by the existing relics of the people, who call 
themselves Koitur. As a class the Gonds , in the Central Provinces, are 
divided into Bdj-Gond, who claim to be connected with the former ruling 
families, and Dhur-Gond, who were the plebeian section. 
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note that we have no definite tradition even, of Gonds as rulers till 
quite modern times. But when the Bhonsla Marathiis attacked 
Central India, Gond princes were in power. The Maratha Baja 
seized the Gond Baja's demesne (Nagpur, etc.), but left the less 
valuable and outlying districts in the hands of the original subor¬ 
dinate chiefs ; it is, in fact, the descendants of these chiefs who 
still hold the land, some of the greater ones being regarded as 
Feudatory chiefs, and the minor ones having been recognised as 
* Zamlndars,’ or landlords of estates. Besides the Gond we have 
also some local traditions of Gault rulers in the central districts, 
and of Alidr chiefs, a people whose name we have already met 
with, and who, from the places in which notices of them are 
found, must have extended from the Indus mouths to the Chambal 
River and beyond. 1 

Of the modern population it is not necessary to say much. 
The northern part of the country has received many Hindu 
emigrants from Malwa_and the north, but only in comparatively 
late times. 2 The rest is still largely populated by the ‘ Maratha ’ 
races. 3 I have already suggested that these are really of mixed 
Dravidian and Aryan origin, and their superior families may be 
more Aryan than the rest. The originators of the modern 
Marathas completely disappear from history ; and the race only 
reappears towards the close of the seventeenth century under 
Sivajl. This chief himself belonged to the caste or race, also 
widely distributed, called Kunbl or Kurml. They are not-ed 
agriculturists, and as such have wandered far and wide—to 
Oudh, and Bengal even, in search of land-holdings. They have 
now no distinctive language ; they are called Kunbl in Marathi, 
Kunahl in the South Maratha country, Kumbhl and Kurml among 
the people of Hindustan. 

1 See also at p. 109, ante , as to the wide distribution of this people. 

2 Ante, pp. 44-5. 

s As to the name of this people or tribe, I have preferred the form above 
employed to the common term Mahratta — i.e. Marhatta —which latter is 
not recognised by the people themselves, and means m Hindi * robber,’ 
being an opprobrious epithet applied by the Mughal soldiers. (See also 
Tod, ii. 420). At one time these races seem to have been called (for 
instance, in Firishta’s History of the Nizam•Sli/ihi Kings) by the name 
of Barg', or Bhargi. (See Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas , i. 69). 

i 2 
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(2) Tloe Population of Southern India 

Except for the openings at the western end, and to a lesser 
extent at the eastern end also, the Vindhyan Range served as 
a complete barrier confining the bulk of the Aryan conquerors, 
or colonists, to Upper India ; it opposed any further advance to 
the south, at least as regards any considerable number of clans 
bent on conquest. It was only at a much later time, when the 
Aryans of Northern India had spread as far as the Ganges 
mouths, that adventurous princes with their armies made expe¬ 
ditions to Orissa and the northern part of the Telugu country. 
When we come to the real South—to the Madras Presidency 
—we are brought face to face with the genuine representa¬ 
tives of an almost purely Dravidian population. At the same 
time we find the Brahmanic religion and caste well established, 
and the languages to some extent—very much less than in the 
North, affected by Sanskritic additions. 

The earliest traditions show no sign of any general immi¬ 
gration of Aryan clans. As Dr. Macleane 1 has justly observed, 

4 The view of the Aryans marching in bodies in this direction or 
that is supported by no facts of any sort in the case of the 
country south of the Vindhyans.’ 

It is, as I have remarked, only in the north-eastern districts 
that there could have been any communication of a general 
character with the Aryanised people of Upper India, and that, at 
such a distance from the Aryan centre, could only have been with 
people of very mixed blood. The sovereigns of Magadha at one 
time extended their suzerainty further south, and other dynas¬ 
ties may have claimed or exercised sway in the north-west of 
Madras, but that is no proof of any large importation of an Aryan 
population. 2 3 

1 Manual (History), p. 53. See also Lassen, i. 116, confirming this 

statement, which is, however, quite indisputable. 

3 From early times, the Upper or Telugu country seems to have been 
partly peopled or occupied by a race called by a name which Western 
geographers turned into Kalinga. The Greek geographers speak of a 
threefold division of this people—the Kalinga, Makko-Kalinga, and the 
Gangarid-Kalinga. Those living inland were connected with the name 
Andhra , which occurs in Manu, and still earlier, e.g. in the Aitareya 
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The effects actually produced upon the Southern people and 
the introduction of caste and religion must have been the 
result of a gradual intercourse, which had nothing to do with 
tribal conquest or with a general settlement of the Aryan people. 
It was effected by the individual, but repeated and cumulative, 
efforts of the Brahmans. In no field is their peculiar genius 
better displayed than in this new kind of conquest. They used 
no force, they did not even displace the local deities; they wove 
all cults into one general scheme, and made their ideals accept¬ 
able to the people, so that in time it became a mark of respecta¬ 
bility or superiority to become ‘ Hindu 5 and to be ‘ in caste.’ 
The causes which led to so ready an acceptance of the philo¬ 
sophical and religious teaching, but more especially of the social 
and ceremonial system which is the essence of Hinduism, are 
beyond our province: we must be content with saying that this 
change was effected mainly by the efforts of hermit missionaries, 
but was also furthered by the admission of Brahman advisers to 
the Courts of indigenous princes, and possibly by the occasional 
reception of military (Aryan) chiefs, who were welcomed as 
organisers of local armies and the like, and would soon establish 
themselves as lords of estates and territorial chiefships. Such 
adventurers would naturally have won their way to local rank 
by the romance attaching to their long adventurous journey so 
far south, by the mystery of their distant northern home, and 
by their general prowess and superiority. 

Everything in the Madras country points to the existence, 
from the most ancient times, of numerous, and, considering tlie 
age, civilized, groups of non-Aryan races who occupied the more 
fertile and level portions of the country, leaving, no doubt, wide 


Brdhmana. (See Caldwell, Introduction, p. 80.) The Makko-Kalinga were 
coast people, and probably represent the Magli of Eastern Bengal and 
Chittagong. The Mauryan kings of Magadha, deriving origin from one of 
the Agniltula houses of the royal Rajput stock as reckoned by the bards, 
nominally ruled as far as Ganjam, since Asoka’s edicts are found there 
m inscriptions. And a later offshoot of this dynasty founded the Andhra 
kingdom during the first centuries of our era. This, however, was 
a military occupation only. Macleane (History), p. 132; and see 
Cunningham’s Ancicvi Geography, p. 529, for Hwen Thsang’s account 
°f the Telugu country. 
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stretches of jungle and forest which spread over the north, and 
covered the hills of the centre and south. Among the jungle- 
clad hills, tribes, still nomad, would continue to wander, being 
cut off from the civilising influences to which the people of the 
arable plains were accessible. 

Early legends speak of Agastya—the Tamir-muni , or sage 
of the Tamulians—coming as a hermit across the Vindhyan 
Ranges, and by his power commanding them to bow down till 
his return. As he never did return (according to the Southern 
version), the ranges continued to be lower than other mountains 
to this day. 1 The names for Brahmans —Ayyar (fathers) and 
Parpar (overseers)—go some way to indicate the position they 
held as missionaries and founders of a new order. 2 

When the Brahmanic teaching at last spread widely, a large 
part of the population adopted Hindu forms, and were of course 
classed by their teachers as Qudra —the only possible caste on 
the developed Brahmanic theory; 3 while the bulk of the humbler 

1 For the story of Agastya, see G. Oppert, p. 24. 

2 It is remarkable at how early a date the natural genius of the 
Brahman caste for a hermit life, for the discovery of places of pilgrimage, 
and for the location of shrines at all points of natural scenic beauty or 
physical peculiarity, led them to wander all over India. In the Rama- 
yana we have a highly coloured picture of the hermits settled in the 
southern forest beyond the Narbada River, and of the interruptions they 
suffered from the forest tribes. 4 These base-born wretches implicate the 
hermits in impure practices and perpetrate the grossest outrages. 
Changing their shapes and hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermit¬ 
ages, these frightful beings delight in terrifying the devotees. They cast 
away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, they pollute the cooked oblations, 
and utterly defile the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures 
inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere eremites. 
At the times of sacrifice they snatch away the jars, the flowers, the fuel 
and the sacred grass of these sober-minded men ’ (Ramayana, iii. 1,15, in 
Muir’B A. S. T, part iL chapter iii. section iv. p. 427). When at last 
such hermits reached the inhabited parts, their message must have been 
received with something like awe from the mystery of their origin. Even 
to the present day, the crowds that any new Jogi, or mysterious ascetic, 
will draw are quite wonderful. 

8 It is curious to note that in the South the 4 Sudra ’ is spoken of as 
indicating a somewhat proud superiority, in contradistinction to the 
4 Pariah,’ Ac., a feeling quite out of keeping with the degraded position 
theoretically assigned to the Qudra in Manu. Thus, I remember reading 
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classes and the remoter tribes were roughly classed as out-caste 
races — Paraii/ar and the like. 

This original isolation of the Southern people, and the mode 
of their subsequent conversion to Hinduism, are reflected in the 
local languages, and in the additions th^t have been made to 
the vocabulary. The whole of Southern India, as is well known, 
is divided between the Telugu-speaking races in the upper part, 
with Kanarese (language of Karnata) in the north-west; Tuluva 
and Malayalam in the west, and Tamil in the south. The Tamil, 
Telugu, Kanarese, Tuluva, and Malayalam are all defined lan¬ 
guages originating as branches from a common stock. Tamil in 
particular has a long history ; it has for centuries been divided 
into a classical and a colloquial dialect, and has both ancient and 
modem written characters. The extant literature probably does 
not go back beyond the ninth century of our era ; but the facts 
about, the language and its dialects show its antiquity and in¬ 
dicate a considerable degree of civilisation of an archaic type. 
The Sanskrit had no part in the earlier language, and only added 
its terms and forms in comparatively later times. The further 
we go back with the Tamil language, the freer from Sanskrit 
words we find it. 1 As to the stage of civilisation anciently at¬ 
tained by the Dravidians, Dr. Caldwell has collected evidence, 
from the existence of pure Tamil names, as to what they were 
acquainted with. It does not follow that nothing else was 
known, but certainly agriculture was well understood ; and 
some arts— e.g. pottery—had reached a considerable degree of 
excellence. 2 

From many parts of the country there come indications that 
at least some of the tribes had a settled monarchical govern- 


in some old missionary report the complaint that only ‘ the Sudras ’ could 
make themselves heard by the officials; the humbler classes could get no 
redress, &c. The distinction may frequently be met with. 

1 All these facts are stated in detail in the Introduction to Caldwell’s 
Dravidian Grartn'tnar. Dr. Macleane in his Manual ([.Ethnology, 88-55 
and notes) has collected a mass of information. See also Morris’s D• M. 
of the Godavari District, p. 165 ffi 

2 Caldwell’s Introduction, p. 117 ff. And it is to be remembered that 
such proof is by no means exhaustive ; for words may once have existed 
but become lost or superseded by Sanskrit words in the course of time. 
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raent. This will be further remarked on in speaking of Dravidian 
customs in the next chapter. 1 2 

In the remote past there is evidence that some of the now 
lowly-esteemed Dravidian races were once powerful peoples, 
divided into numerous clans or divisions each with its own 
insignia ; and this alone shows some degree of wealth and even 
luxury to have existed among them. 2 4 They still cherish/ re¬ 
marks Dr. G. Oppert, ‘as the Bhar and Mhdr do, the memory 
of former greatness, and regard themselves as the original owners 
of the soil. 5 They retain also some curious religious privileges. 3 
Their priests, the VaUurar, are 4 probably the representatives of 
the ruling class of ancient times. 5 4 

It would serve no useful purpose to enter into any detail 
about the different races of the South. What special characteris¬ 
tics some of them had will be noticed when we come to describe 
the surviving Dravidian customs affecting land. It is here 
sufficient to observe jtliat the South owes little or nothing to the 
Aryan element in the matter of land-holding customs. Agri¬ 
cultural villages organised on a distinct plan must have long 
existed, 6 and there is every reason to believe that the form of 
villages in which the several families each constitute a separate 
land-holding unit, but having certain bonds of local union, and 
kept together under the rule of an hereditary village-chief, was 
the original Dravidian type, and one which is most nearly and 
obviously related to a still existing form (of unquestionably 

1 Dr. Macleane {Manual [History], p. 113), states that ‘the Dravidians 
were a practical people with considerable resources; in matters of 
Government they were—unless in the very earliest stages—under the 
monarchical system, with defined areas of country for the exercise of rule. 1 

2 As to this, see G. Oppert, pp. 50-57. The note at p. 57 enumerates 
these tribal emblems; some of them, such as bells of victory, white 
chaurl (fly-flaps), white horse, ivory palankeen, golden pot, &c., indicate 
wealth and some degree of state. 

3 Cf. ante, p. 89, and G. Oppert, p. 54. 

4 Oppert, p. 69. A Valluva kon, or chief, presided at the ancient 
assemblies of Malabar when a Pam mol or sovereign w r as elected for the 
country (the election u*as then periodical). 

5 Extensive kingdoms, with Courts, and armies, and cities, could hardly 
go on, or even come into existence, wuthout an efficient provision for the 
regular cultivation of the soil. And we 6hall see village customs in 

Dravidian tribes evidently of great antiquity. 
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Dravidian origin), which has actually survived unchanged in the 
fastnesses of the Chutiya-Nagpur plateaux and in the hills of 
Orissa. This, however, is a matter the discussion of which be¬ 
longs to a later stage. 

Section IV.— The Present Location of Aryan (Rajput) 
Land-holding Communities 

There is one other subject which it is necessary to deal with 
before directly inquiring into the different forms of village. 
That the Aryan communities of land-holders should be confined 
to Upper India, and should especially be prominent in the 
Central Ganges Plain, as far as Bihar, is very natural; but it is 
not so easily understood that the village groups and landlord 
estates of the Rajput domination or of Brahman possession do not 
occur in the sites in which the ancient settlements took place 
according to tradition and literature. Here and there the local 
belief suggests a settlement which has been more or less undis¬ 
turbed, but it is rare ; and in general the existing tribal and in¬ 
dividual villages are the result of later movements—most of them 
dating back to the Mughal or to the earlier Pathan conquests. 

From the earliest times the Aryan clans were subject to 
internecine feuds and wars, and the spread of Buddhism cer¬ 
tainly tended to promote such quarrels. However much these 
two creeds may have existed side by side, religious differences 
formed at least the pretext of dynastic wars, and to these we must 
ascribe that repeated devastation and abandonment of the local 
kingdoms, and the reversion of cultivated tracts to jungle which 
is so noticeable a feature in the early legendary history of Upper 
India. And then came the Moslem invasions from the eleventh 
century and onwards. At no period did the Aryan princes make 
really common cause against the invaders; but in general, if 
they did combine for a time, it was only to break out into 
hostility again, as soon as the immediate cause of danger passed 
by. Various tribes were then dispersed, and, driven from the 
domains directly occupied by the Moslems, they sought new 
homes in the further parts of Rajputana. 1 Others took service 

1 The sort of dispersion that followed these local wars and invasions 
is well pictured by the author of the Bajimtana Gazetteer (i. 39), where 
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under the Emperors, and were encouraged or allowed to return 
in more scattered parties to the provinces where Aryan kingdoms 
had once flourished. The Himalayan districts, too, afforded a 
refuge; for the original petty chiefs of those localities, unable 
to combine and oppose the Rajput leaders, soon fell before their 
attack. 

The following local quotations, selected out of many, will 
better illustrate the subject than any further general observations. 
Take, for example, the Undo district of Oudh. 1 4 Previous to 
the dawn of authentic history,' says the writer, 4 we find a trace 
of Rajput dominion. . . . But the Bisen alone appear to have 
had any actual colonies, for they alone have left a distinct trace 
of the estates they held ; the others appear to have merely ex¬ 
erted a nominal sovereignty over the aborigines.’ The real 
colonisers, the writer goes on to say, were the Rajputs, who fled 
across the Ganges on their defeat by the Muhammadan Ghori 
kings (end of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries), and 
afterwards, those who, having entered the service of the Delhi 
Emperors, received grants of land, or took possession as adven 
turers. 

In the northern part of Oudh (Bahraich and Gouda) we have 
the location of one of the great Buddhist centres. But the cities 
of SravastI, Eapllanagara, and others, perished. When, in a.d. 
410, Fa Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, visited the country, Sravasti 


he describes how the Bajput clans, ejected from the more fertile homes 
they had first selected, were pushed into the drier and less valuable 
parts of the present Bajput States, and into the hilly country around 
Malwu above alluded to. 4 When the dominant families of a clan lost 
their dominions in the fertile regions of the North-west, one part of the 
clan seems to have remained in the conquered country—here obtaining 
service and the landlordship of scattered villages—while another part, 
probably the defeated chiefs, kinsmen, and followers, went off westw^ard 
and carved out another, though much poorer, dominion. . . . Having 
there made a settlement and built a city of refuge, each clan started on an 
interminable course of feuds and forays, striving to enlarge its borders at 
the cost of its neighbour. When the land grew too strait for the support 
of the chiefs family or of the increased clan, a band w’ould assemble under 
some new leader and go forth to plant itself elsewhere.’ 

1 Oudh Gazetteer , iii. 452. 
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was in ruins and the country desolate ; and when Hwen Thsang 
came (640 A.D.), it had still more hopelessly relapsed inco forest. 
Bhar and Tharu tribes 1 resumed possession; did there is borne 
historical evidence that in the eleventh century Rayyad Salar 
overthrew the Bhar chief Suhildeo. 2 Ir a.d. 1226 we find a 
Moslem chief 1 overthrowing the accursed Bhartuh ? ; and it is 
not till 1340-1450 that we find Cliatri leaders again establishing 
their colonies in the country. 

In the Gonda district, if early Aryans had ever established 
themselves, they must have disappeared. Ptolemy, writing 
in the second century, 3 names the inhabitants Tauganoi, 
who are apparently the Tang ana of the Mahabharata, where 
they are mentioned as a tribe bringing a tribute of gold and 
horses to the King of Hastinapura. A king, apparently 
Brahmanical, named Vikramaditya, was then reigning at Sra- 
vasti. I have already mentioned how, two centuries later, 
Sravasti was in ruins. Some attempt was made—traditionally 
by Sombahsi Rajputs—to colonise, but the cultivation of the 
district dates from the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. 4 

Mr. P. Carnegy, whose long residence in Oudh gave him 
ample opportunities of knowing the facts, has stated not only 
that the Bhar tribes held all the land in a great part of the 
cultivated districts, but that even the existing Aryan land-hold- 

1 The Tharu here appear as one of the aboriginal tribes ; but I should 
like to call attention to the suggestion (Gorakhpur District North-West 
Provinces Gazetteer, vi. 357), that the Tharu may be really relics of an 
early Aryan clan, who were cut off when their brethren were expelled. 

If so, they must have become a very mixed race. Cf. p. 105 ante. 

: The detail is given in Oudh Gazetteer , i. 111. 

* McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 210. It is supposed that the Tangana may 
survive in the Tonk Rajputs, and in certain other clans. 

4 And, summing up the history of North Oudh, Mr. Benett writes 
(&. R. Gondd, § 17, p. 6): ‘ Here, as in the South, the internecine wars 
waged by the neighbouring Chatri clans, and, perhaps still more, the bloody 
rivalry of the Brahman and the Buddhist, had resulted in the complete 
collapse of the old Hindu power, and, here as there, the forest gained on the 
cultivated plain; a scanty population was ruled by the representatives of 
the aboriginal stocks; the country fell an easy prey to the Muhammadans, 
a nd the Hindu system only revived at the commencement of the four¬ 
teenth century with an immigration of Chatris from the South-west.’ 
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ing families are of mixed descent. 1 Speaking of the absence of 
any marks of a continuous Aryan occupation dating back from 
ancient times, he says : 4 1 can refer to the histories of many now 
land-holding Rajput clans . . . but none of these declare the 
arrival of an army of clansmen and colonisation by the victors, 
with their families and kin. . . . The Oudh clans, who claim an 
extra-provincial origin, trace their descent to single Chatris and 
not to troops of invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswara 2 and 
the Rrijlmmar’ After enumerating some other locally well- 
known clans, he shows how their origin is lost, oris traditionally 
attributed to mothers of the Ahlr and Bhur (non-Ary an) race. 
‘ Here, 5 he concludes, speaking of the Pulwar clan, ‘ we have a 
Hindu-Bhar origin freely admitted. 5 

Throughout the North-West Provinces similar testimony 
can be collected. The Rajput settlements now known are almost 
all the result of later movements of small bodies or clans; and 
frequently originated in individual adventure and in royal grants 
to settlers in available waste tracts. Indeed, it is worthy of 
remark that in so many of the districts of the North-West 
Provinces the Rajput proprietary bodies are locally called, not 
Rajput, but ‘ Thnlcur’ (lord or baron), implying that their original 
position was that of local lords. Throughout the districts we 
find that Rajput clans or single adventurers came to the place 
when driven from other provinces by the Muhammadan conquest. 
The great movement appears to have followed the overthrow of 
the Hindu kingdoms of Delhi. Ajmer, and Kanauj, in the twelfth 
century. 

As a somewhat curious instance I will refer to Mr. Wilton 
Oldham's account of the Ghazipur district. 3 After remarking 
on the non-appearance of any general ancient or primeval settle¬ 
ment of Aryan tribes, and that the present higher caste tenures 
(villages held by co-sharing families) are of comparativelv 
modern origin, Mr. Wilton Oldham goes on to say : ‘ With re- 

1 In a paper in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society , xlv. 300- 
302, as quoted in G. Oppert, p. 45. 

The Bais are descendents of Raj ft Tilokchand ; there are other castes 
of this designation, but not so descended. 

3 Memoirs of the Ghazipur District , p. 07 ff. This is one of the 

districts of the old Benares Province. 
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gard to the manner in which the Hindus supplanted the u abori¬ 
gines,” the traditions are entitled to some credit, because they 
often partake of the nature of evidence against interest, or, as it 
is sometimes called, self-disserving evidence. Tradition gene¬ 
rally represents the “ Hindu ” as coming iarst a solitary adven¬ 
turer, and taking service with an aboriginal chief, as gradually 
increasing in influence, and gathering round him his kindred 
and other adherents, till at last, on the evidence of some real or 
fancied indignity, he throws off the yoke of dependence, murders 
his employer, and makes himself master of his “ estates.” There 
is nothing to be proud of in such a method of acquiring property, 
and the Rajput and Bhilluhdr tribes are often chary of making 
known their traditions till interrogated by some one who has 
heard them from some other source. . . Here we have not 
only a case of individual foundation of estates, but also the late 
date is implied: no signs of any original Aryan invasion eu 
masse appear. 

In another part of the country—the Banda district—where 
the Rajputs are called Thakur, 1 find it mentioned that at the 
time of the first British Settlement as much as two-thirds of the 
district was in the hands of Thakurs, and one-fifth in that of 
Brahmans. The Settlement officer’s remark that ‘the land 
was in possession of the tribes which had occupied it for cen¬ 
turies ’ merely means ‘ for perhaps six hundred years,’ when 
the Chandela clan were overthrown by the Chauhan. 1 

I must specially allude to the case of the Farukhabad dis¬ 
trict, because in this, the ancient city of Kanauj was an impor¬ 
tant centre—apparently for long periods, if not always—of the 
Brahmanic Hindus. 2 Here we find one of the exceptional cases 
in which, at least in the northern part of the district, old Aryan 
settlers, possibly never removed, are found. 

1 8. R. Bandit (1881), p. 81, and see p. 61 as to the earlier Thakur 
clans. See also S. R. Fatihjpur (1878), pp. 9,10 ; S. R. Allahabad (1878), 
P* 49, for similar accounts of Rajput re-settlement in the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

2 Kanauj, on the Ganges, was still a great city in Hwen Thsang’s time, 
and was still such at the date of the Ghaznevide invasions, 1018 a.d. Fa* 
Rian mentions (fifth century) that the whole country from Mathura 
U P to the Panjab was then Brahmanical; and we know that a Gupta 
dynasty lasted in Kanauj from 315 B.c. to 275 a.d. 
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Further north, in the Doab districts, the location of the Aryan 
villages has been a good deal interfered with by the invasion 
of Jat and Gujar tribes. 1 

To conclude with some of the Rohilkhand districts, Shahjahan- 
pur 2 affords a typical instance. The Thakur clans are strong, 
especially in Pargana Jalalabad. Here no less than fifty-four 
clans are found ; the Report specifies seventeen of the principal, 
of which I will only mention the Cauhan , with 8,555 members, 
Candela about 6,000, and the smaller bodies, e.g . the Twmar, 
numbering only 728. But none date back beyond the fourteenth 
century; and there was a settlement of the Katheriyd tribe as 
late as the sixteenth. 3 It is also remarked that though, until 
comparatively recently, the Thakurs were the principal land- 
owners, ‘ they were the dominant class, but never formed the 
bulk of the population.’ 

I shall conclude these observations with an extract regarding 
the Bareli district, bordering on Oudh, as it contains a quotation 
which suitably summarises what I have been attempting to 
explain. 4 In this district Mr. Moens gives an account of each 
of the Rajput tribes, beginning with the Rahtor , who came to the 
northern parganas, as clearers of the jungle, some ten genera¬ 
tions back. All of them are, in fact, comparatively late historic 
arrivals. 4 Thus,’ he says, 4 all the chief tribes in every part of 
the district of Bareli concur in stating that on their arrival they 
found no Rajput tribes. The previous occupants are always 


1 There is a good account of the matter, which is too long to quote, in 
Cadell's S . R., Muzaffarnagar District (Ganges Canal Tract), p. 24. 

2 S. R. S hfthjahlnpur (1874), § 45, p. 24. There are also some good re¬ 
marks about the effect of marriage alliances in bringing about a dispersion 
of small groups of different clans, because all were exogamous, and 
husbands of another clan must be sought for all the daughters. 

s The Katheriyd were a powerful clan, who first established them¬ 
selves in the twelfth century in this part of the country, so that it was 
called ‘ Rather: There is a full account of their traditions in S. R . Bareli 
(1874), p. 28 ff. In the thirteenth century we find them in conflict 
with the Moslems; but they were not thoroughly defeated till the reign 
of Akbar. The most probable account seems to be that they were a 
mixed race, possibly connected with the original Aryan rulers of the 
Solar line in Oudh. 

4 8. R . Bareli (1874), pp. 20, 21. 
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either Alvir, Bhumhdr , or Bhll, or else the land is unoccupied 
jungle. . . .’ 1 He concludes by quoting Mr. (now Sir C. A.) 
Elliott’s Chronicles of Vndv, an Oudh district, in a passage which 
he says is ‘ exactly supported by the state of things in Bareli ’: 

‘ When the Aryan 2 race invaded the Gangetic Valley and the 
Solar chiefs settled in Ayodhya, the natural resource for the 
aborigines would be to fly to the hills and find refuge in the im¬ 
penetrable fastnesses girded about with the deadly Tarai, the 
malarious country at the foot of the hills. ... It has been before 
remarked that the mythic legends leave no impression of a large 
subject population existing in Oudh, but rather of a vast solitude 
inhabited by a scanty race employed in pasturing cattle. The scene 
before us at the fall of the historic curtain is an uninhabited forest 
country and a large colony of Burajbahsl occupying Ayodhya as 
their capital. When the curtain rises again, we find Ayodhya 
destroyed, the Surajbansl utterly vanished and a great extent of 
country ruled over by aborigines called Cern in the far East, Bhar 
in the Centre, and Raj-Pasl in the West. This great revolution 
seems to be satisfactorily explained by the conjecture that the Bhar , 
Ceru, etc., were the aborigines whom the Aryans had driven to the 
hills, and who, swarming down from thence, overwhelmed the Aryan 
civilisation not only in Sahetaand the other Northern towns, but in 
Ayodhya itself, drove the S'drajbansi under Kanak Sen to emigrate 
to distant Gujarat, 3 and spread over the country between the 
Himalaya and that spur of the Vindhyan range that passes through 
the south of Mirzapur.’ 

The view explained in this extract seems to me to be very true 
in general; but I venture to think that, though there were great 
tracts of forests uncleared, and though the original population 
may have been found in detached kingdoms or scattered groups, 
the total amount of it was much less scanty than is supposed. 4 

1 This tradition is curious, because each one of the tribes named 
is possibly a mixed race (more or less) of early Aryan connection, as we 
have seen. 

2 Chromcles of Undo , p. 27. 

3 In Upper Western India. Here (tradition says) they founded a city 
and kingdom at Dw^rkf*. and possibly originated the Katheriyd clan 
who afterwards settled i«. Bareli (p 12b. ante). 

4 See ante. p. 84 
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But more especially there is no necessity, but rather the contrary, 
for assuming quite so much ‘ flight to the hills 5 ; for the Solar 
princes and their army could only have taken the rule, and 
established a military supremacy. Why should the inhabitants 
have fled at all ? The conquerors would have hardly been 
anxious to drive out the inhabitants, at the risk of causing a 
famine; they would rather have been under the necessity of 
conciliating them, at least so far as to leave them in a position 
to cultivate and raise crops, without which the Aryan armies 
and the Court could not have been supported for long. The 
return of the aborigines is spoken of as 4 in swarms 5 ; had they 
fled to the hills as a very scanty and defeated body, which is the 
hypothesis, it is hardly likely that they would have thriven there 
so as to multiply exceedingly before their return, and thus acquire 
a force againBt the Aryans which originally they did not possess. 
I believe, as a matter of fact, that the traditional evidence we have 
points far more to the Aryan clans coming as a distinctly limited 
and ruling class, and that they subdued and came to terms with 
the 4 aborigines,' who were already settled in the more open parts 
of the country, but left them very much as they were, while for 
a time cultivation extended and families of mixed blood multi¬ 
plied so long as the Aryans maintained their supremacy. Such 
of the 4 aborigines ’ as fled at all were either the immediate 
followers of chiefs defeated in battle, or particular clans who 
preferred a jungle life of independence to submitting to the 
Aryan dominion; the traditional evidence does not, however, 
suggest any extensive fightingwith the aborigines at all. When, 
therefore, the Aj^yan rulers in their scattered forts and urban 
centres of rule were in turn destroyed by their own internecine 
contests, rather than by any revolt of the 4 natives,' there was 
no need of any extensive movement to re-establish the Bhar, 
Fast , and other tribes, in independent possession of the 
soil. These, however, were unable long to maintain a govern¬ 
ment, and therefore fell before the Rajput chiefs on their 
return, and, I suspect, not unfrequentlv gladly accepted their 
renewed rule and protection. 

From what has already been said of the Panjab, we are 
prepared to find hardly any definite traces of an (indent Arvan 
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domination. 1 No doubt some of the older races may be derived 
from a mixed Aryan stock, and this may be true in spite of the 
present profession of Islam and the consequent tendency to 
assert descent from Muhammadan ancestors. So, too, the line 
between Rajput and Jat is here exceptionally difficult to draw; 
but still there are admittedly Rajput communities ; I hardly, 
however, know of one in the plains that does not itself assert a 
comparatively late location. Around Delhi, for instance, the 
Rajputs are connected with the Tamar (or Tanicdr) and Caul can ; 
both of whom are ‘ Acjnilculd ’ clans, and confessedly long subse¬ 
quent to the original invasion. The Bhattl (this is the Panjab 
form of the name, which is JBhdil in Rajputana) now trace their 
settlement to a body which emigrated to Pindi-Bhattiaii (Guj- 
ranwala district) from an earlier home in Bhattiana or Bhatner. 
Near the Salt Range, Janjhud settlements are found—possibly 
the relics of a local dominion ; but the tradition they themselves 
have is that they are of JRahtor origin, coming originally from 
Rajputana. In the Western plains, the Sidl are a late arrival; 
they claim to be Panwdr Rajputs who moved westwards to the 
Jhang district, and formerly to Sialkot, which derives its name 
from them, during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Almost the only traditionally ancient Aryan relics are to be 
found in the Kangra Hills, and possibly in the Salt Range tract 
of the North Panjab. 

1 There are in the Eangra Hills some families of Eatoch chiefs who 
are really ancient, and assert that they are older than either the Solar or 
Lunar princes. It is quite possible that they may be vestiges of the 
earlier Aryan movements. In the North-western Panjab, the Cib- 
Rajputs, who still retain a number of villages (Gujrat district) claim a 
similar antiquity, and are believed to be a branch of the Katoch. See as 
to the Puranic tradition p. 97, ante. 


K 
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CHAPTER. IV 

CUSTOMS REGARDING LAND-HOLDING OBSERVED AMONG 
THE NON-ARYAN RACES 

Section I. —The Tibeto-Burman Group 

In this group we naturally include the population of Burma, 
and in that province we are at no loss to trace characteristic 
customs. But in India the tribes referable to the same group 
seem to have been confined to the province of Assam, and to the 
north-eastern part of Bengal; and the customs affecting land 
which can be more or less distinctively ascribed to them are 
but few. While the Tibetan element is thus limited in the 
plains, it has extended more widely in the hill and sub-montane 
country. It has certainly formed the basis of the agricultural 
population, all along the outer Himalayan districts, from Darjee¬ 
ling as far as Kashmir. How far these are immigrant people com¬ 
ing from the north-east end of the range, and slowly advancing 
westward, and how far they have filtered, so to speak, directly 
through the hills from the Tibet plateau, it is impossible to say. 
Travellers will remember that beyond the Hills of Chamba and 
the Upper Sutlej Valley, and beyond the British districts of 
Kangra and Kulu, they come to Ladakh, Spiti, and other 
districts with a distinctly Tibetan population ; and it is quite 
likely that Tibetan chiefs and Tibetan tribes may have formerly 
extended their rule through the hill districts, apart from any 
north-eastern immigration. Certain it is that the Khasa or 
Khasiya people found all along the range are of Tibetan origin, 1 
and that other mixed races, improved by a strain of Aryan blood, 

1 See pp. 89. 87. mite. The central districts about Kumaon were for¬ 
merly called 4 Khasdes ’ from this feature. 
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have much the same origin. Probably other races than Aryan 
may have made conquests in these hills. Nevertheless, we have 
some traditions and customs which seem to be indigenous and 
belong, at least, to non-Aryan tribes. In the first place, there is 
a tradition (both in Kumaon and Kangra) that the Hindu Rajas 
were preceded by petty local chiefs (evidently Tibetan) who had 
no centralized government, and so fell an easy prey to the Rajput 
chieftains. 1 

Speaking first of the hill districts, the absence of village- 
communities and the artificial formation of estates and villages, 
have already been alluded to; but the fact, justly as I think it 
may be ascribed to the physical conditions of settlement, iB not 
entirely independent of other causes. It is a matter of racial 
custom that joint holding is not recognised. In Kumaon, as in 
Kangra, all the family holdings are separate and independent. 
A few holdings may be grouped together, but that is not the 
same thing as a 4 village community.’ 2 * The case is just the 
same with the Simla Hill States (under their Hindu chiefs), 
where no artificial village groups have been formed. 4 There are 

1 See the Kumaon Collected Reports , p. 164, and cf. LyaD’s Kangra 
S. R. § 79, pp. 106, 107. I have already noticed the Kato^h chiefs, who 
may really be relics of some previous early Aryan settlement. The 
same is true of the Katora chiefs in Kumaon. In this latter case there is 
a definite tradition that the early conquerors were again defeated by local 
princes ; but finally the local rule was destroyed by the Rajput princes of 
the Chand line, whose success is held to date from about the twelfth 
century. In general the Rajput chiefs date from the time when the 
Moslem invasions disturbed the Hindu kingdoms of the plains. Through¬ 
out these hills, it is quite possible that there may have been an early and 
local domination by Aryan chiefs, who after a time disappeared, and who 
were only at the date of the Moslem conquest replaced by more com¬ 
pletely Hindu successors of the same race. 

2 For the Kumaon tenures see Collected Reports , pp. 129, 180, 182, 
283, 329. See also LyaD’s Kangra S. R. p. 62, which also contains 

some interesting tables showing how far the foreign element is repre¬ 
sented among the land-holding classes. Thus we find Brahmans represent 

18 per cent, of the land-holders: pure Rajputs only 6 per cent.; Rajputs 
of the second grade ( i.e . partly mixed), 15 per cent.; the more completely 
mixed races—superior Qiidras, Thakar, Rathi, and Kanet—87 per cent.; 
inferior Qiidra, 19 per cent.; tribes outside caste altogether, 2 per cent. 
All who have become Hindus adopt the joint succession, so that each farm 
wiB often be shared between relatives (average two shares to a holding). 
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no village communities/ writes Colonel Wace; 4 each squatter held 
direct of the State. ... To this day a land-holder (zamlTuidr — 
the term is used only in the literal sense) will speak of holding 
his patiti , i.e. grant or lease from the Raja. The holdings are 
a gg re gated in circuits called hhoj mainly for revenue and ad¬ 
ministrative purposes.' 1 

In the inner ranges of the Kangra district we have, however, 
an interesting survival which has apparently come down un¬ 
changed, in that remote locality, from old times. In certain 
Kothls (old administrative divisions) of Bangabal, the dwellings 
are in clusters on the hill-side wherever there is space enough, 
and shelter, and a supply of water. The cultivation is provided 
for by taking up such patches or larger areas in the vicinity as 
can be terraced or made into fields. Each such area is called 
,v7r, and every household has a holding called its vand ,; this 
implies a right to an equal portion in every sir attached to the 
group. But these several plots are not, therefore, divided into 
as many fields as there are households. To ensure equality, each 
vand is held to consist of 4 several small plots situated in every 
corner of the sir .’ When any patch of cultivation is destroyed by 
a landslip or other mountain accident, the custom is to redivide by 
lot what remains. 2 These rand were not ancestral shares of a 
family, for the households in the hamlet were independent, and 
not even of the same stock. Possibly, however, in ancient times 
they may have had something of the character of clan or tribal 
allotments. On the death of the holder, the vand < was not divided 
among his sons : the youngest son stayed at home to succeed his 
father; the eldest and other sons went to the chief’s army or to 
service, or started new households and obtained their vand else¬ 
where. In the Kulu subdivision a very similar custom is still 
noticeable. I must add also Sir J. B. LyalFs own comment on 
this custom. 3 

‘ Such a tenure/ he says, ‘ I believe to have prevailed from very 
ancient times in the countries far back in the Himalayas which 
border Tibet, or have at one time or another been included in that 

1 Wace’s Simla S. B. 1883, § 8. 

2 Lyall’s Kangra S. B. p. 35. The lots are cast (phoglu ) with dried 
goats’-droppings duly marked. 

3 Ibid. p. 120 ff. 
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empire. Every family or householder had its holding or share of 
one ; but such holding is not in the shape of an ancestral or custom¬ 
ary 1 share of the fields round the hamlet, but ratner in the shape of 
an arbitrary allotment from the arable land of the whole country. . . . 
All the arable lands seem to have been divided into lots, each lot 
being of presumably equal value, and calculated to be sufficient to 
provide subsistence for one household.’ 

After mentioning that in the course of time lots became un¬ 
equal, and new plots were added on from the reclaimed waste, 
and by sales, &c., the author continues: 

‘ The original of it seems to be that each head of a household was 
entitled in return for rent, tax, or service due from him to the State 
or Commonwealth [might we not say as a member of the tribe or 
clan—in the stage probably then prevalent ?] to a lot or share of 
arable land sufficient to support one household. No man wanted 
more land than this, as, shut in by these high mountains, land was 
a means of subsistence, not a source of wealth. The lot being calcu¬ 
lated to support only one family was not meant to be divided, and, 
with the house to which it was originally attached, was handed down 
unchanged from generation to generation. If a holder had several 
sons, those who wished to marry and live apart would have to look 
out for separate lots, and the paternal house and land would pass to 
one son only. ’ 2 

When the earliest Rajas established their rule in Kulii, they 
superimposed on this system one that recalls the arrange- 

1 In making this reference to ‘ ancestral ’ and ‘ customary ’ shares, the 
author is thinking of the principles which are found to govern the sharing 
in the joint-villages of the plains. It will be noticed that he refers to 
Kulu as probably at one time belonging to Tibet, just as some of the inner 
districts do to this day. This would of course give a more directly Tibetan 
origin to custom than the mere fact of the ethnic connection of the 
Khasiya and other hill people with the Tibetan ethnic stock, which is 
what I have chiefly relied on. 

J A very similar custom prevailed in Kulu. In this valley, as else¬ 
where, the right in the soil having been assumed by the Rajas, the private 
risht or idea of hereditary ownership is now centred in the family house ; 
'Old the Kulu saying is 1 zamln Bdi kl, ghar bdi kl ’ (‘The land is 
the Raja’s, the house is the father’s ’) ( S . Ft. p. 120). The adoption of 
the Persian word zamln in this proverb shows that it only dates back to 
tunes when the Moslem languages had to a certain extent influenced the 
speech of India and penetrated to the hills. 
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ments we Bhall describe in Assam. The system was known as 
jeold~bandi, and consisted in dividing the agricultural population 
into classes—one that was liable to military service and the other 
to menial service. The holder of land in the former class was 
allowed a portion of his land free of taxes (barto-jeold) in return 
for his service ; while for the rest he paid revenue ( lidnsili-jeold ). 
The menial holdings were known as Qati y and paid no revenue, 
except the labour or services required. 

At present we have no other information about Himalayan 
tenures. Naipal would be doubtless an interesting sphere of 
inquiry, but it is not a very accessible one; and I have found 
no specific information about the small portion of British terri¬ 
tory around Darjeeling. 

Leaving the Himalayan districts, we next turn to Assam, 
where we find some races of Tibeto-Burman stock almost 
unchanged, especially in the hill country; while the valley 
population, originally of the same ethnical character, has become 
much mixed and subject to Hindu religious and other influences. 
The Hindu system of caste and religion, in fact, completely dis¬ 
placed the earlier Buddhism, which itself must have been a foreign 
importation. The local dialect, Assamese, is a comparatively 
recent modification of Bengali. Local traditions, and even 
written records, exist. From time to time the names of kings 
are capable of verification. From the re mains of ancient temples, 
and still more ancient fortified cities of great extent, it is evident 
that traditional history is so far correct in asserting the existence 
of organised States from a remote period. And then came a 
time when Aryan or semi-Aryan chiefs had extended their 
dominion from the Ganges Valley as far as the western portion 
of Assam. The Aryan names, Kamrup, Brahmaputra, and others 
similar, are relics of this contact. It is fairly certain that Assam 
was anciently divided into several, or many, small kingdoms, and 
that after the time of Buddha, the Western kings adopted the 
Buddhist faith. 1 As might be expected, the western districts 

1 This is doubtless referred to when the Annals (written by Brahman 
authors) speak of the kings as A sura or Danava , terms applied to 
‘heretics.* A good account of ancient Assam will be found in the 
Calcutta Review , xlv. 510, reprinted in 1884. ThiB is followed by a 
farther article about the ancient religion, which is more speculative in 
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are often found united under one ruler, whose sway extended as 
far westwards as Bihar or even Gorakhpur on the confines of 
Oudh. These Buddhist princes felt the effect uf the Brahmanic 
struggle for ascendency and were ultimately overthrown. 1 

A distinction appears to have been ea::y recognised between 
the west (. KCvmrap) and the north and north-eastern part of 
the \ alley ( Uttarkol ). It was the latter that was most thoroughly 
Tibeto-Bunnan as regards its population. One of the most 
important immigrations was that of the Boro (or Bo da') tribe, 2 
which had several subdivisions. A Boro kingdom existed near 
the modern Sadiya. The Me<; and Krfcari tribes, who will 
presently be mentioned, are probably branches of this race. 
The name ; Assam ’ (Asdm) is most probably traceable to (the 
I loro) Ho-co hi = the low or level country ; while the Boro word 
for water (dm or dl) has remained in the names of rivers— t.a. 
ho' t -ltntuj (the Dihong of the maps). Under the Boro rule 
•tradition states that the country was thickly populated, and 
reached a high state of civilisation. It was divided for the 
purposes of Government administration into numerous districts; 
aud the executive consisted of a body politic, selected from the 
most wealthy and respected men in each division. The King 
exercised but a nominal control over the deliberative assemblies.* •'* 

character, and the chronology is confusing. The name of King Bhagadatta, 
"ell known in literature, figures largely; he was a Buddhist, but his 
successors became Hindus in the ninth century. 

' It is curious to observe how the traditions represent the oppressed 
Buddhists as seeking refuge through the hills as far west as Kashmir ; 
and. at least at one time, we hear of a prince ruling over Kashmir leading 
an army into Assam. There are scattered remnants of these once ruung 
houses still existing under the name of the Kulta or Kalita caste. 
A certain number, now Hindus, are in the Assam Valley. But two small 
( Monies made their way to South-western Bengal, which has been a refuge 
ground to several tribes. One is now in the Native State of Bonaigarh. 
bie other in the Sambalpur district of the Central Provinces. The name 
Kuliti 7 is supposed by some to mean kuhl (family), if a (gone or lost) ; but 
these Sanskritic derivations are open to not a little suspicion. 

' In Bengal and Assam the ‘ 6 ’ is generally the result of the dialectic 
pronunciation of the ‘ a ’ in the Sanskritic alphabets. Thus Bhagadatta 
18 pronounced Bhogodott. and accordingly so written by some authors. 

Quoted from the article referred to above. Perhaps we might put it 
ln a little less 4 modern administrative form if we said that the country 
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It seems characteristic of Tibeto-Burman races that they have 
a number of separate local chiefs, who in many cases have no 
cohesion and no centralised control, so that in the course of 
time they fall under the dominion of some conquering prince. 
And even then the sovereign seems always to act in concert 
with a council of the chiefs. Thus in Naipal to the present day 
there is a State Council of twelve nobles. 1 The old Burman 
State had also its Hlut-daw or council of chiefs, and we may 
well suppose its origin in a tribal form of government. 2 Nor 
was the rule of these north-eastern tribes confined only to the 
upper part of Assam, for as late as the fourteenth century, 
when the last of the Hindu dynasties was overthrown before the 
Muhammadan King of Gaur (Bengal), we find a Mec tribe ruling 
in Goalpara, and also tribes of Koc or Kite . Their rule was 
destroyed in the end of the fifteenth century. The memory 
of it still survives in the little State of Kfic-bihar , in North¬ 
eastern Bengal. The Kiie still form the chief constituent in the 
population of the Western Dwar districts, though at the time 
of the British occupation of that country they had fallen under 
the oppression of their neighbours, the BhiZtiyd. The Meg tribe 
also musters strongly in the district of Goalpara. Of the Kricdri 
we shall hear subsequently. But while these tribes were still 
ruling, an energetic race—as it must once have been—the 
Ahcim or AJwm , 3 was making rapid progress. They established 

was, aB so often observed, divided into districts or areas, probably con¬ 
nected with the clan-divisions or clan-chiefs’ jurisdictions, and that the 
elders and wealthier men formed councils for the control of internal 
affairs, while a king or head chief had a general supremacy. 

1 The Gorkha rulers of Naipal were Aryan (or semi-Aryan) conquerors. 
They would doubtless, however, find it politic to adopt local or indigenous 
forms of administration. 

2 At one time in the early Assam history we hear of a rulership of the 
Bdra-bhuiya, which may only mean ‘twelve chiefs,’ during a time when 
the supremacy of a king had been destroyed by war. Others have sup¬ 
posed the term to refer to the temporary rule of a race called Bhuinyd — 
one of the many Dravidian races, relics of which, with this name, are 
still found in some parts of Eastern India. The matter is, however, too 
uncertain to call for further notice. 

3 It is sometimes said that Assam (Asdm) derives its name from 
‘ Aham ; ’ but the derivation is unlikely; though the local dialect would 
easily soften an $ into an 7i, it is held that the contrary change here 
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themselves at first in the extreme north-east; but it is im¬ 
possible to fix a date for their arrival, which indeed was probably 
gradual. They ultimately extended their rule over the whole 
valley, and about the thirteenth century we begin to have some¬ 
thing like an historic record. The Aham princes were able to 
withstand the Muhammadan power: their rule, in fact, lasted 
down to our own times. 1 The race was completely non- 
Aryan, but their princes ended by adopting Hinduism; not, 
however, till the close of the sixteenth century. The Aham 
still number some 180,000, though now mingled with other 
castes. 2 From an early time they had a king, and a number of 
‘ nobles ’ who bore distinctive titles. It is stated in most of the 
accounts of Assam that I have seen, that the Raja as conqueror 
assumed the right in the soil of his dominions; but this does 
not appear to me necessarily to be inferred from the facts. The 
King had, however, other and far more curious pretensions, 
which seem characteristic of Tibeto-Burmans. He organised the 
whole of the subject-population into groups, so that he might 
exact military service, labour, and supplies, from all, rather than 
demand an over-lord rent from the soil, which, as cultivation 
was extremely sparse, would have been less profitable. 3 The 
grouping was carried out in this way. Every male above 
sixteen years of age w^as designated a pdik. Each group of 
three pdik formed a goi —observe the adopted Aryan term for a 


requisite, would be dialectically impossible. Altogether, the Boro name 
given above (p. 135) is more probable. 

1 As usual with such dynasties, the end was brought about by intestine 
decay ana family feuds. The interference of the Burman sovereign was 
invoked by one of the rivals, and the Burman rule, one of great cruelty, 
wa6 for a short time established. As it is graphically expressed in a peti¬ 
tion presented by certain inhabitants to the British Government, ‘ the 
country fell into the hands of the Burmans, and the people into twelve 
hinds of fire ’ (Mill’s Beport on Assam). The Burmans were driven out 
hy the British in 1824. 

2 The whole population consists of Aham, Kite , Mec, Kricdri, Cutujn , 
and a considerable admixture of Hindus from the west. Sir W. Hunter 
observes that the ‘Assamese ’ are by no means strict in caste ideas, and 
that intermarriages are common. 

3 Not that he took no revenue from the land ; only it was not the chief 
thing as it was elsewhere. 
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family or minor clan. One person in each got was always to be 
available for service, not only in the army, but in supplying 
carriage, collecting wood and grass, and, if a craftsman, con¬ 
tributing of his handiwork ; or he could be called on to aid in 
executing public works. The Aham rulers left abundant traces 
of their zeal in providing tanks for irrigation, as well as other 
monuments. It will be observed that this obligation to service 
was not serfdom; there were large bodies, probably of the 
‘ inferior 5 and conquered tribes, who were actually serfs or 
slaves, and were employed in the cultivation of lands to which 
they were attached—lands held by the Raja or his chiefs, or by 
the religious grantees, who became numerous when the princes 
adopted Hinduism. In order to facilitate supervision and to 
ensure the due rendering of the service, the got were further 
aggregated into larger bodies called hhel : 20 got went to a hhel. 1 
It became the practice for the several hhel to subdivide their 
duty ; one undertaking the supply of wood and grass, another 
of fruit and betel-nuts, and so on; so that it became customary 
to speak of ‘ the wood aud grass hhel,' the betel-nut hhel, &c. 
The /.’/^/-service could be assigned : e.g . to the King’s wife, or to 
a relative. And when land was granted to a Brahman, the 
service of certain hhel was granted with it, besides the serfs 
belonging to the land. 2 The working population, thus organised, 

1 The terms used are modern dialectic forms which, perhaps, once had 
older indigenous equivalents, just as we find the Kol, Gond, and other 
races now using, in connection with their own customs and institutions, 
terms which they borrowed from the Hindi. The use of the term hhel is 
somewhat remarkable, but perhaps it is only a coincidence of form. It 
may be compared with the Santal and Kolarian term kill, for a sub-division 
of a tribe. There is a Persian word khel, w’hich properly means a troop 
of horsemen and then a tribe. This may have gained currency in India. 
On the north-w r est frontier the village groups are called hhel —sections 
of tribes. In Berfir the term hhel was formerly used in connection with 
joint family holdings. 

* It may be worth while to notice that this method of obtaining 
supplies for the Court was not unknown to the Aryan princes. In Manu 
(vii. 118) we hear of the Raja assigning to certain district officials as their 
perquisite 4 such food, drink, wood, and other articles as by law should be 
given each day to the King by the inhabitants of a village.’ It is also 
noticeable that in the Simla Hill States, and, indeed, throughout the 
hill country, certain of the lower castes had to give a certain number of 
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was subject to a corresponding series of officials. Over each 
i;]oel was a Bard ; over 100 yot (i.e. 5 A7teZ) was a Saih/d ; and 
over 1,000 was a Hazdri. In order to provide for the 
support of the people, each jxiil' was allowed a plot of land for 
his house and garden (burl) : on this only a small ‘ hearth-tax ’ was 
payable annually. Each also held a small allotment of arable 
land (called yoamatti , said to mean 4 body-land’) amounting to 
about acres, which was held free of charge. 1 

I have not been able to trace any similiar organisation under 
the kings of Burma. But the latter were sometimes of Aryan 
descent, and the historical conditions were different. A nearly 
similar organisation was, however, imposed on the Kite and Mec 
tribes by the conquering Bhtltiyu in the West Dwars. The 
individual holdings of land (there called jot) were made to pay 
land-revenue; each small cluster of houses was headed by a 
jn’utlltdu. Over several of these groups was a sitjdna. 2 Over 
these, again, was a local collector; and finally a chief of the 
district aided by a deputy. 

In the Cachar district of Assam we are introduced to an 
interesting variety of the lit tel system. Cachar is now known 
principally as a district of tea-planters; its native population is 
miscellaneous, largely made up of settlers from the hill country 
around it. It fell under the dominion of a ruling house of the 
Kdcari tribe as late as the eighteenth century. 3 One of the 

days' unpaid labour (beg dr), and, at the harvest, special offerings of maize, 
*c., to the Raja, independently of the regular revenue dues. The obliga¬ 
tion to work and service was, in fact, imposed by many conquering rulers 
ln India, in one form or another; the demand being, as a rule, confined 
to the lower-castes or out-castes. It was carried to great lengths in 
Kashmir, as the recent account of the country by Mr. "Walter Law- 
rence shows. Cf. also H. E. Seebohm, The Structure of Greek Tribal 
Society (Macmillan, 1895), p. 115 ff, showing similar customs among the 
ancient Greeks, the Persians, and even the Israelites. 

1 It is said that the goamatti w T as neither hereditary nor alienable, 
a nd that it was regarded as the property of the State or ruler. 

The reader will note these terms as reappearing in Kumaon, w r here 
Ibe population w r as so largely Tibeto-Burman in origin. 

I may repeat that the Mec, Kuc. and Kucuri are believed to be 
branches of one tribe. Indeed, it has been thought that the term Kuc 
vas only invented to distinguish those Kucuri who adopted orthodox 
Hinduism. The Kucuri families dominated at one time a considerable 
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Rajas became a Hindu by the process, not unknown elsewhere, 
of placing himself and his son in the body of a cow made out of 
copper ; of course they became ‘ JRdjbahsl ,’ or 4 Royal ’ Hindus, 
and claimed rank as Rajputs. The Kacdri kingdom, as usual in 
this group, included a number of chiefs under the Raja (called 
in the books Bar-man , perhaps bard-manus = great man). The 
land-holders were grouped into hhel, and the Raja had the right 
to demand service and supplies for the royal household, from the 
hhels. As, however, the kingdom was a new one, it was obliged 
to deal gently with the cultivators. By that time the neigh¬ 
bouring province of Bengal had long been paying the State- 
revenue in cash, and doubtless this example was followed in 
Cachar. For this purpose each hhel formed a jointly responsible 
body, the responsibility being, for a lump sum, assessed on the 
hhel as a unit or whole. A headman called mukhtdr (agent) 
was appointed to each, and a number of hhel united had a rdj- 
mukhtdr , or superior representative, with the State officials, 1 and 
the group of hhel so represented formed a raj or ray. The 
joint responsibility for the revenue was in fact a measure of 
protection against internal inquisition by petty officers of the 
State, with their frequent opportunities of levying fees on indi¬ 
viduals. A lump sum, whether high or low, was (necessarily) 
fixed, and, on the official representative producing that, there was 
much less pretext for further interference. The responsibility 
was worked by means of a custom called ghasawat. If anyone 
failed to pay, unless some richer neighbour would make good 
the arrear and take over the land, the whole body contributed 
the amount and took the land. If a whole hhel failed, then the 
raj was answerable and took over the village land. It is quite 
certain that the system had nothing to do with joint-ownership 


portion of Assam; and the district which now distinctively bears their 
name could only have been a lately occupied southern territory taken 
when the tribes began to be pressed by other competitors. The earlier 
kingdom extended much more into the hill country. The last Kacdri 
Raja died in 1830 without heirs, and the country became an escheat to 
the British Government. The neighbouring state of Tiperah ( Tripura) 
has still a ruler of Kacdri descent. 

1 These names of course are purely modem. Mukhtdr is the ordinary 
Persian word for an agent or attorney. 
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such as exists in a North Indian village: none of the groups 
had any tribal or family connection; they were miscellaneous 
and recent settlers. It is at best uncertain wnether the joint 
system was imposed by the ruler or voluntarily adopted. I 
think the latter the more probable. It is remarkable that in 
one of the northern districts of Madras (Cuddapah) a similar 
svstem. which could have no connection with Assamese customs, 
prevailed under the name of vlsabadi : there the villagers clubbed 
together to manage the whole of the lands, and to meet the 
revenue charges, on the joint-stock principle—each undertaking 
a certain portion of the area against a fixed fraction of the as¬ 
sessment. 1 The fractions were the series known to Tamil arith¬ 
metic (£, &c. ; visa = y 1 -^). In both cases I suspect we have 

a voluntary device which had nothing to do directly with cus¬ 
toms of any particular race ; but the matter deserved some men¬ 
tion, as showing how an appearance of common ownership may 
be misleading if its origin is not inquired into. 

In themselvesrthe Assamese land-holdings are always purely 
individual, and are based upon the right of first clearing ; unless, 
indeed, they have arisen, as in the case of some larger estates, by 
the direct grant of the ruler. 

There is no word for 1 village ? in Assamese nor in the older 
local dialects; the revenue term mavza has been introduced 
solely for administrative purposes, and is used, in a quite local 
and special sense, to indicate a circle of holdings under one 
petty official charge. 

It will be permissible to make a rapid sketch of the modern 
land-holdings which have arisen out of this previous state of 
things. The province of Assam is treated in effect, though not 
called so officially, as raiyaticar. The only exception is where 
some of the larger purchasers of waste-lands, or grantees and 
others, have become landlords or proprietors, or where certain of 
the larger land-holders were acknowledged as landlord-owners 
under the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, which extended to 
some of the districts. There are only some cases in which any- 

1 See Munro’s Minute in Arbuthnot’s Sir J. Munro, &c., ii. 360. See 
also Godavari D. AT. p. 314. This plan was accompanied by a rule that any 
co-sharer who thought his share was too highly rated might offer to exchange 
u with another; the details cannot be here gone into. 
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thing like a village group is formed, although there are parts 
of the country where there is no physical peculiarity to prevent 
it. The genius of the people evidently does not lead them to 
any union ; and the holdings are completely independent. In 
some parts the assessment is still made annually ; but in others, 
settlements for a period of years have been found possible; here 
especially, as cultivation increases, village-groups will probably 
be consolidated, but in a raiyatwari form. 

In the country known as the Bhutan-Dwars there is a 
noticeable tendency to form what will become small landlord 
estates rather than villages. I find an interesting article on 
this country written shortly after its annexation at the close of 
the Bhutan war. 1 The individual farmer or cultivating settler 
is called jot-dorr , or holder of a jot —a term frequently met with 
in Bengal for the individual holding, whether (locally) as pro¬ 
prietor or (more commonly) as tenant-farmer. 

‘ The whole of the land,’ says the writer, * at present being 
held in detached farms, has a very marked effect on the arrange¬ 
ments of the population, and . . . there is scarcely a village to be 
seen from one end of the Dwars to the other. The plan adopted 
is for every holder of a jot (cultivating lot) to establish his 
homestead on the most eligible site for building on, within the 
limits of his jot; and around the jot-dars house those of his 
dependents cluster. . . . The size of these homesteads varies, of 
course, with that of the jot. Some contain as many as forty or 
fifty houses (i.e. cottages), whilst others have not more than six 
or eight; but in all, the same characteristics prevail: the jot-dar 
is the head of the little community and is looked up to as the 
master over all; it is he who manages the affairs of the whole 
jot, lets out the lands to his under-tenants, and retains what he 
chooses for his special use. His word is law ; he is, in fact, a 
little patriarch living in the midst of his family and dependents, 
whose influence for good or evil is felt by every member of the 
society/ The whole country is dotted over with these separate 
homesteads. 

1 Calcutta Review , vol. xlviii. (January 1869). The two portions 
forming the Eastern and Western Dwars (or Duurs) have been attached 
respectively to Bengal and to Assam. The Eastern Dwars form part of 
the Jalpaiguri district; the Western, of Goalparii. 
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I am not aware of any local peculiarity which would dis¬ 
courage the ‘ village ' formation ; but apparently it is not here 
in the nature of the people. It often happens that one man 
owns more than one jot : in this case he lives on one, and lets 
the others out either to some substantial tenants ( cukamdar , or 
mfdcmdar ), who agree with him for a yearly rental in cash, or to 
poorer people (called par]a or raiyat ), who, in fact, somewhat re¬ 
semble metayers, receiving plough and oxen from the jotdar 
and giving him one-half or even two-thirds of the produce in 
kind. 

It would be impossible to leave the description of Assam 
without some allusion to the hill tribes, who from their remote 
situation have been much left alone, and probably retain the 
customs of their ethnic group much unchanged. In the northern 
hills are the AM, Daphld , M?n, and Abar tribes, at the western 
end, and the Mishmi at the eastern. In the central ranges 
south of the valley proper, are the Gdro , Khmi , and Naga. In 
the hills on the south-east are the Kuhn or Lushai tribes. We 
have but little definite information about their land-customs; 
but this is owing partly to the nature of the country, which lends 
itself chiefly to shifting cultivation; 1 but there is evidence of 
some method of tribal allotment by which the various clan 
groups have their own ‘ beats,’ doubtless indicated by natural 
limits of valley, ridge, and stream. I have been told by persons 
of local experience that within the last thirty years the men of 
one group in the Garo Hills would turn out in war array to 
resent any encroachment on their land or pasture ground. It 
will be borne in mind that the origins of these tribes are in some 
cases very doubtful. In the central hills, for instance, there are 
tribes whose language is not to be classified in the general 
group; and it would seem that some considerable tribes uncon¬ 
nected with the rest of the group found refuge in these hills. 2 
In general there is a very loose cohesion; separate chiefs of 
territories are recognised, some with very little authority over 
the minor or local chiefs of villages or ultimate clan-groups. 
Under such a state of things there must always be a natural 

1 See ante, p. 52. 

2 See Census Report, 1891 {Parliamentary Blue Book}, p. 137. 
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tendency for the chiefship to remain in certain families, and for 
a chief of energy to enlarge his pretensions and become a sort of 
Raja over a number of others. Or, on the other hand, it is not 
difficult for some neighbouring foreign chief to compel a number 
of his neighbours to submit to his suzerainty. We should like 
to know for certain on what principle the groups forming villages 
are separated. Fixed hereditary ownership of land is hardly 
possible, at least until the clan begins to adopt some customary 
principle modifying the shifting cultivation, or jam. 

Sometimes the village groups are placed so as to crown the 
tops of separate hills, and each is securely stockaded. The 
frequency of clan feuds and the malarious character of the 
valleys would combine to account for this. The Ndga clans, 
for instance, live in stockaded villages : they acknowledge a sort 
of chief over a clan or group of villages ; but he is not hereditary, 
and apparently his authority is not strong. But in the north, I 
find it noted that among the Mm (a branch of the same stock as 
the D aphid, Ahar^ and Aka) the chiefs are hereditary ; and it 
sometimes happens that one of them acquires sufficient influence 
to establish a kind of lordship over a considerable area. 

In the southern hills, the Lushai (or Kilki) are said 4 markedly 
to differ’ 1 from the others, inasmuch as the clan chiefs are not 
only hereditary but are all taken from a certain ‘ royal stock.’ 
Captain Shakespear, who read to the Society of Arts the interest¬ 
ing paper referred to in the footnote, has described how the chiefs 
are selected from one or two families in different parts of the 
country. Each village has its own chief also, and is located 
independently on the top of a hill. Some groups are large 
enough to have 200 to 800 cottages. An incompetent village 
chief is removable by the voice of the villagers; or rather the 
villagers will desert the chief and build a new village (the 
bamboo structures are easily replaced) on another site. Each 
chief (I am not sure if this refers to village chiefs) is advised by 
one or two men called by a local term signifying ‘ old man,* 2 or 
by the borrowed (Hindi) term kdrhdri. Property, Captain 
Shakespear informs us, belongs to the family, not to the indi- 

1 See Imperial Gazetteer (2nd ed.), xiii. 530, and Journal Soc. Arts 
(January 1895), xliii. 167 ff. 

- Cf. the siyana (= wise man^ already mentioned. 
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ridual members; and the family 4 lot’ for j>lm cultivation (hill 
rice being the chief crop) is worked by all the capable members 
together. Without this co-operation such cultivation would 
be impossible. Fixed fields seem to be unknown. In some 
parts, however (as among the Chin tnDes), Captain Shake- 
spear notes that the village-site is located not on the hill-top, 
but on the slope, so that a local stream can be laid on to 
fields terraced for rice cultivation. Here we have the beginnings 
of permanent land-owning. 

The central hills (Garo and Klulsi) have this difference, that 
the inhabitants have more intercourse with the level country 
both to the north and south ; and in the Klulsi Hills we have a 
strange tribe, settled as already noted. We are not surprised 
to find that the chiefs ruling over a group of villages sometimes 
adopt the title of Raja. But the Raja's authority is small, as 
everything is decided in the village assembly under the village 
chief; and contiguous villages will cause their chiefs to assem¬ 
ble to discuss a matter that interests several of them in common. 

I have come across an interesting article on the Klulsi Hills. 1 
The author states that these hills were divided into twenty-three 
petty ‘ States,’ each having its own 1 Raja.’ This chief, however, 
has but little authority, except in administering justice ; he 
receives a small revenue or tribute in kind from traders and 
others, and has something from fines ; there is no regular land- 
revenue, as there is but little permanent cultivation. As usual, 
public business is decided at a meeting called in the name of 
the Raja; and in each village any matter of local dispute is 
decided by such an assembly in the village. 2 The proceedings 


1 Calcutta Review (Reprint of 1884), vol. xxvii. September 1850. 

2 See article alluded to, p. 24. ‘ The village is assembled by warning 

given the previous evening. The crier goes out at an hour when the people 
are likely to have returned home, and, placing himself at some suitable 
spot where he is likely to be beard, he attracts attention by a prolonged 
unearthly yell, and then delivers himself of his errand: “ Kaw ! Thou 
a fellow-villager, thou a fellow-creature, thou an old man, thou who art 
grown up, cVc., thou who art great, thou who art little ! Hei ! in his own 
village, in his own place ! Hei ! there is a quarrel! Hei ! because there 
ls h contest ! Hei ! to come to sit together! Hei! to come to deliberate 
together ! Hei ! ye are forbidden ! Hei ! ye are stopped to draw water 

to cut firewood then ! No Hei! to go to work then ! Xo Hei ! to 

L 
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are opened by the village priest, and witnesses are heard. The 
chief at the end states what he thinks about the matter in 
dispute—‘making at the same time a hearty appeal to the 
assembled villagers—“ Is it not so, my young, energetic ones ? ” ’ 
To which they respond unitedly, ‘ Yes, it is so, young energetic 
ones, ’ and the matter is thus settled. It will not fail to be 
noticed how prominent the idea of assemblies is in all the races 
of this group. We shall, however, find similar assemblies, both 
local and tribal, to be a feature of Vedic life among the early 
Aryans. 

It is to be hoped that, with regard to these tribes and the 
Shan and Karens in Burma, we may have more definite informa* 
tion as to how the tribal, or clan, and village, areas for cultivation 
and for general occupation, are determined on. So much only 
can at present be said, that some such allotment is apparent, 
and that the tribal stage, with the feeling of equal right to a 
share for each household or family or individual, as the case 
may be, is recognised. Community in property, except for the 
necessary co-operation of all hands in a family or household for 
forest-clearing, can hardly be looked for. 

We may now turn to Burma, where we expect to find the 
most characteristic exhibition of the customs of the group we 
are considering. The population is, as a whole, scanty. It is 
only, in fact, in certain districts in the rice-plains or valleys of the 
great rivers that the cultivation is continuous in area and the 
people fairly numerous. There are no jointly-owned villages 
on the Indian model ; but villages of the other type are every¬ 
where found, and there is a tendency, I am told, for families of 
the same descent to settle together. In Burma it is quite pos¬ 
sible that elements of custom of diverse origin may be found ; 
there is of course the Mongol element (Sai or Shan) strongly 
represented ; but there is reason to believe that some tribes, 
known as Talaing, were Dravidian and came from the South of 
India. They call themselves Mnn or Mtvfin. There was also 
a small Aryan element. 

descend to the valley then ! Hei ! now come forth Hei ! the hearing 
is to be all in company ! Hei ! the listening attentively then is to be all 
together 1 Hei! for his own king! Hei ! for his own master! lest 
destruction come, lest piercing overtake us! Kaw! come forth now, 
fellow-men ! ” ’ 
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In early times, but at a much later date than the Burman 
annalists place it, 1 some Kshatriya prince md his followers 
made their way, by Manipur, into the upper part of the Irawadi 
Valley, and founded a kingdom at Tagong, on the Irawadi, and 
afterwards one near Prome (TJiare hhetara). 2 Another group 
appears to have entered Arakan, which was not difficult when 
once Aryan influence had extended as far as Eastern Bengal 
and Chittagong. That such adventurers would be pure Aryan 
is, however, very unlikely. The Aryan element was Buddhist 
not Hindu, and its Pali language affected both names of places 
and the language generally ; but the Aryan people readily fused 
with the Mongoloid. 3 

As to the Mun or Taking, their chronicles have been so 
largely destroyed that little is known beyond the fact that the 
Irawadi delta and Martaban were anciently colonised from the 
East Coast of India. Taking is apparently connected with 
Tilinga. The race is now represented (in a distinctive form) in 
Siam better than it is in Burma. 4 The various Tai or Shan 
irruptions mentioned by Phayre need not occupy our attention. 
The overthrow of the Aryan dynasties was probably due to 
them. It is only needful to remark that there is nothing to 
show that there were no Mongoloid inhabitants in Burma 
previously; or that Aryans, or Takings, were the first settlers 
of all. 

The Indian element, whether Dravidian or Aryan, can only 
have been comparatively small. It is not possible to trace any 
Burmese custom to either source. The Burman kings had 
4 Boyal lands,’ i.e. lands specially set apart, to furnish an 
income to the Court; but this, though a Dravidian institution, 

1 See Lassen, ii. 1047 ff, and Pha 3 T re’s History of Burma (Triibner: 
Oriental Series), p. 3. 

This name Lassen thinks a modification of the Sanskrit Sri khctra. 
See Phayre, pp. 10, 11, note. 

2 ‘ The Indian settlers,’ says Phayre, ‘ gave to them (the indigenous 
Mongoloid people) and adopted themselves, the name of Brahma , which 
is used in the Buddhist sacred books for the first inhabitants of the world. 
The term has survived in the form Mrftmma (generally pronounced 
Brama). This term is evidently the origin of the entirely Anglicised 

forms, Burma, Burman, or Burmese. 

4 Phayre, History , p. 28. 
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is also found among other early races of Tibetan origin when 
they had Sovereigns and Courts. The joint succession of the 
heirs to property is not necessarily Aryan ; if it were, it would 
have become general in Burma through the influence of the 
Buddhist religion which spread over the country. Only one 
Mongoloid feature we notice, the tendency for the country to 
be divided under a number of local (probably clan) chiefs; 
these, when falling under some superior royal house, are 
regarded as subordinate, but are conciliated with local titles, or 
form a Council of State. Where there is a powerful sovereign 
like Alompva or Amawrahta. the kingdom is held together and 
extends its sway. When the reins of government fall into 
feeble hands, the dynasty perishes and the independence of the 
local magnates is reasserted. 

Cultivation in the hill country of Burma is by the shifting or 
temporary method ( tcnnujyd ); permanent rice lands and orchards 
are found in the level valleys only ; we have no evidence, 
traditional or other, of any tribal settlement or allotment of 
lands. The early kingdoms, as I have said, relied rather on 
the possession of ‘ Royal lands ’ for their revenue, than on a 
system of land-revenue collected in kind, for the latter cannot 
be effective unless there is a fairly continuous area of cultivated 
territory. The kings did indeed exact a ‘ rice land-tax,’ but 
whether this was very ancient there is no means of knowing ; 
it never formed (even up to the date of the Burmese war) the 
real staple of the royal revenue, as the land revenue did (and 
still does) in India. 

There is not, as far as I am aware, any real word for 
village.' The term kwin (otherwise written queng) is said to 
mean ‘ level ground '— t.t. rice cultivation as opposed to the 
temporary clearings on the hill slopes beyond. But though 
the various holdings are always independent, and nothing like 
a community of land or joint-holding of an entire village is 
known, the holdings are in compact village groups, and the 
dwellings also are placed together, often on the banks of one of 
the numerous creeks or streams which so often serve also as 
boundaries between the kwin groups. Thus, without violence 
to terms, the kwin can be called a ‘village.’ There is alwavs 
the probability that such groups .-'tiled together originallv 
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on a clan basis; and we are not surprised to' find two local 
headmen, one chosen by the villagers themselves, and one 
(hfeddngyi) appointed by the State, to look after the revenue and 
administrative matters. I have found no mention of any staff 
of artisans, serving only the one village, hereditary, and spe¬ 
cially remunerated by free holdings or grain fees, such as we 
meet with in all Indian villages. 1 

Land has at all times, in Burma, been so largely in excess 
of the population to till it, that we may reasonably believe the 
first settlements to have been very much by choice—each group 
of settlers taking land as much as, and where, they pleased, but 
keeping together to a certain extent, both for safety against 
wild animals and against hostile incursions, as well as for 
society. The land is registered as the property of one 
man; and when he dies, his sons, and also the widow and 
daughters, succeed jointly according to Burmese law\ If the 
holding is large enough, it will simply be divided into separate 
holdings for the several members of the family; if it is too 
small, the house-father will arrange before his death for one 
or two members to take the land and the others his moveable 
property ; or one member will possess and work the whole holding 
and pay rent to the other sharers, or will buy out their interest. 
The Burmese idea of right in land is, as might be expected, solely 
based on first occupation and the labour of clearing. The later 
Burmese kings, at any rate, established the usual principle 
asserted by conquerors, that they had a superior right in all land ; 
but this was consistent with a practical hereditary right of private 
holding; and the seizure of occupied land was always looked on 
as an act of oppression. 2 So strong was the right in private 


1 In modem times, the land revenue system is in effect a raiyatwari 
system ; the A :win has become regularly demarcated, mapped, and regis¬ 
tered as the geographical village division, which is essential to all our 
revenue systems (at least where great landlords are not dealt with). And 
there are now civil and police headmen, and accountant-surveyors to 
keep up the land records. 

2 See L. S. B. I. iii. 403, 404. The Burmese law originally recog¬ 
nised seven modes of acquiring land; (1) allotment by Government 

officers; (2) gift by the king; (3) inheritance; (4) gift; (5) purchase; 
(6) clearing the virgin forest; (7) ‘prescription’ (as we should call it) 
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land, that when it was mortgaged, no limit of time was allowed 
to bar the right of the i owner,’ or his heirs, to redeem. I have 
already given some account of the interesting phenomenon of a 
transition state, in which temporary taungya clearings are 
passing into permanent ownership. 1 

Our information about rights in land as understood among 
the hill tribes of Karens and in the Shan States is very limited. 
There are probably fixed territories indicated by natural features 
of hill and valley, in which the different clans and family 
groups have their several locations in which the taungya 
cultivation is practised over the suitable slopes taken in rota¬ 
tion. Among some Karen tribes I find it noticed that the 
bamboo dwellings are adapted to the method of living, so that 
there is no difficulty in abandoning one site and erecting a new 
abode. The houses, in fact, are like long barracks with a 
single entrance at the gable end. In these, several connected 
families live together, forming a sort of house-communion under 
the control of a family elder or headman. 

Among the Shans, while the taungya form of cultivation is 
practised by tribes in the hills, there is an abundance of per¬ 
manent cultivation of palm-groves, gardens, and rice fields in 
the level valleys and plains. Everywhere the organisation of 
agricultural society seems to be very similar to that of Burma; 
and the k villages are local clusters of families each with its 
own headman : a number of these ‘ villages ’ are united under 
the jurisdiction of a local chief. 2 One of the reports I have 
seen alludes to the difficulty of settling terms of protection 
or of relation to the British Government as regards trade or 
frontier affairs, because there is no really responsible authority 
over the territory to deal with. Here and there some chief of 
greater ability or energy will take the lead and maintain a kind 
of suzerainty for a time. It is obvious that a number of petty 
and loosely held local chiefships must always tend to fall under 

or iul\ erse holding for ton years with the knowledge of a former possessor 
who did not interfere to assert his own claim. 

1 p. 55, and L. S. B. I. iii. 506. 

- There is a charmingly written paper describing the ShAn States, by 
Colonel Woodthorpe in the Journal Sue. of Arti>< _div. 197 (January 1896). 
Tim this gives no direct information about the modes of land-holding. 
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some other authority. Hence it is that we see the Karen and 
Shan States some independent and some acknowledging the 
control of Burma, China, or Siam, as the case may be. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that, as regards India, these 
North-eastern races have become so mixed, and so altered by the 
adoption of Hinduism, that there is now but little in the way of 
distinctive custom to mark them. When they first settled in 
India, their stage of social progress was evidently a tribal one; 
and that resulted in the formation of small groups of families 
and a certain local dominion of chiefs of territories. These from 
time to time are aggregated under the rule of some prince 
or dynasty strong enough to keep them together. No kind of 
community of ownership is traceable *, but it is highly probable 
that every member of a clan considered himself, and was 
generally acknowledged, to have a right to a share in his clan- 
territory, and to the use of the pasture grounds. Right by 
occupation and first-clearing seems to be the general (as it is the 
most natural) basis of title in a country where every acre has 
to be won from the primeval jungle under considerable diffi¬ 
culties. 


Section II.— Kolarian Customs 

There is really no need for a separate section under this 
heading, except to contain a notice of the surviving and apparently 
unchanged customs of the Ho and Mwuhl tribes (so called Kol), 
who found refuge in ancient days in the plateau-land of Chutiya- 
Nagpur, and to include some customs of the Santal people 
in Bengal. These are distinctly non-Aryan customs; and they 
seem also to differ from the purely Dravidian customs also to be 
found in Chutiya-Nagpur, in Hill Orissa, and in the South. 
They are accordingly described under a separate heading, but 
merely for convenience, and without auv intention to formu¬ 
late any opinion as to how far Kolarian races are ethnically 
distinct on the one haDd from the Tibeto-Burman group 
with whom they have a certain amount of affinity, 1 and how 

1 This curiously appears in small matters— e.g. that the Tibeto-Burmans 
make no use of milk, nor do the Kolarian. In point of language I am 
informed that the speech of the Ho , Munda, and Santfil tribes has points 
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far, on the other hand, they may be connected with some of 
the more northern-dwelling Dravidian races, which Dr. G. 
Oppert proposes to call the ‘Gaudian’ branch. Nor need I 
enter on the question of the affinities of certain hill tribes such 
as the Kurku or the Baigd , since, being almost nomadic and 
living by the chase, we have but little to learn about land-hold¬ 
ing customs among them. 1 

In this group, I will, however, mention the Bhll , 2 as a 
portion of the race has locally settled down to agricultural life 
in the Vindhyan country; and here we see the outlines of a 
tribal settlement. ‘ In the Udaipur State,’ says *Sir W. Hunter, 3 
* they are now settled in little hamlets, each homestead being 
built on a separate hillock, so as to render it impossible for their 
enemies to surprise a whole village at once.’ By 4 village ’ 
is meant a group of such separate homesteads, which is 
called ]mm, or parra} The groups are small, and separated by 
the cultivated and waste lands held by each. Each has a chief 
called Tam. In a tract sixty miles by ten (from Mandu as a 
centre) in Malwa. it was found that there were 112 pdra, each 
on the average containing nine huts or cottages, with four or five 
persons to each dwelling. There seems also to be some larger 
clan-grouping, but this is not clear ; and the Bhlls acknowledged 
a chief of their own. who called himself by the Hind! title of 
Ran'at* 

of contact with that of the Khdsiya hillmen of Assam, and that of the 
Mecin North-eastern Bengal. See J. R. A. S. xx. part iii. 329 ; Cunning¬ 
ham, Anc. Geog. p. 506. 

1 These tribes in the Melghut.Hills are in a very primitive condition, 
said are described as very dark-skinned and with Mongoloid features. 
Even if they are of the same stock as the Mundd (compare Colonel Dalton’s 
description of these latter quoted in Cunningham, Anc. Geog. p. 507), we 
are quite familiar with the circumstance that races of the same stock, 
ethnically speaking, may be now in very different stages of civilisation. 

4 Following the Census Report o/1891, p. 147 (Parliamentary Blue- 
book). 

3 See Hunter, Short History , dc. y p. 43, and Imp. Gazetteer , ii. 388. 

4 Malcolm, Memoir of Central India , ii. 53, 54, and 184. In Appen¬ 
dix XIV. C, the author gives a sort of census *of the para and their popula¬ 
tion. 

5 Some of the families may have a certain admixture of Aryan blood 
See p. 114, ante. 
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Turning next to the east side of India, the interesting feature 
of the Chutiva-Nagpur districts is, that they afforded a safe 
refuge to Kolarian tribes who have remained to some extent un¬ 
changed. The Kolarians also came in contact there with tribes 
of Dravidian stock, and accepted their rule, when the latter, 
pressed in their turn by enemies, found their way into the same 
fastnesses. The 4 Kol’ appear to have had no centralised 
government, but a loose cohesion of clans under chieftains; 
and the clans, again, were subdivided and grouped into village 
communities of a special form. 

On the north-east of Chutiva-Nagpur, again, we find the tract 
called the, 1 Santal Pergunnahs,’ from its being chiefly peopled 
by another tribe, the Santol , also marked by Kolarian customs. 
The settlement of these latter in this locality dates only from 
the eighteenth century, when they were driven by the oppres¬ 
sion of the Marathas from their former home in Orissa. 1 

The 4 Kol/ 2 says Mr. Hewitt, 1 still form the bulk of the 
population in the east of Chutiva-Nagpur ; but in the west they 
have been deprived of the best lands by the Gond and Union (Dra- 
vidian) invaders, whose superior organisation made them perma¬ 
nent rulers of the country.’ The British districts of Hazari- 
bagh (with Lohardaga), Singhbhum, andManbhum, are largely 
peopled by Munda , Larkti (or Ho), and Bhfmij , respectively. 

£ The Ho a4es Munda,’ says Mr. Hewitt, 4 who now hold 
what must have been very early settlements of the race in 
their progress westwards from Arakan and Burma, have . . . 
maintained themselves as a separate and distinct people from 

1 The Santdls found the central hills of their new home already 
occupied by wild Paharia, or hill-people ; but there was ample room in 
the lower hills and valleys, into which the Paharias did not venture. 
Article quoted, p. 401. 

2 Mr. J. F. Hewitt was Commissioner of this division and knew the 
people well; while hi6 after experience of the more Dravidian population 
of the Central Provinces gave him opportunities for comparing and con¬ 
trasting their customs. He has written an interesting article on Chutiya- 
^agpur and its people (Asiatic Quarterly Review , April 1887, p. 396). 
The chief tribes are Ho and Munda. There are others—the Sriorit , 
Rautia, &c., but their numbers are few and their affinities little known. 
The Bhumij , or Blunnjyd. are said to show certain marks of Dravidian 
origin. 
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the earliest times/ The Ho of Singhbhum have always remained 
independent; and though UraoL and other immigrant tribes 
settled in the Munda country and took the rule, ‘tradition 
says that they were admitted peaceably: they imposed their 
own organisation on the Munda villages of the west, and left 
those of the east undisturbed/ 1 * The Rajas of the States 
formed in Chutiya-Nagpur were in fact Gond or UraoL in 
origin; others in the neighbouring States are called ‘ Nagbansi ' 
—a Hindi name given to royal families of non-Aryan (probably 
mixed Dravidian) origin, and meaning sons of the Naga or 
Snake. Some of them have since been admitted to Rajput 
rank/ In fact, the loose tribal organisation of the Ivolarian 
tribes invited the assumption of sovereignty by any neighbour¬ 
ing chief whose family had attained sufficient dignity and 
power. 3 Of the other States of Chutiya-Nagpur, Sirguja (and 
with it Jashpur) is occupied by Gonds and Unions. 4 In the 
western hills we find a separate Kolarian tribe, the KortvCt , 
having the characteristic tribal organisation by totems ; one part 
of them are still nomadic, but others are beginning to form more 

1 Quoted from Journ. Soc. Arts , xxxv. 620. The Union were a 
Dravidian people (see p. 110, ante), whose name is preserved in ‘ Uriya ’— 
4 Orissa 1 (== Ur a or Odra-des\. 

* In the Central Provinces Gazetteer (Introduction, p. lxvii.) mention is 
made of 4 the Munda Rajas of Chutiya-Nagpur; ’ but the Rajas them¬ 
selves were either Union or from the Gond country. See also Journal 
As. Soc. of Bengal for 1866, xxxv. part ii. 16. An inscription as old as 
a.d. 1073 shows the Raja of the Bastar State as ‘Nagbansi,’ though now 
the chiefs are accounted 4 Rajput.’ As to the advancement of the Naga 
chiefs to Rajput rank, see some good remarks in the Introduction to 
Central Provinces Gazetteer , p. lxiv. fif. 

I am not aware of any instance of a certainly Kolarian clan giving 
rise to a ruling house. It is probably by a mistake, originating with Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton, that the Ceru or Ciru are sometimes called 
‘ Kolarian/ They certainly furnished rulers for a somewhat extensive 
kingdom in and about Bihar, but it is fairly certain that they were 
Dravidian—possibly connected also with some other northern foreign 
race ; they were originally snake-worshippers, which Kolarians were not. 
Ultimately, of course, the still surviving remains of the race became 
Hindu (Beames’ Elliot's Glossary, s.v. 4 Cheru ’; and Journal B. A. Soc. 
xs. part iii. 354). 

4 In Sirgujii State the Dravidians form 40T per cent, of the population, 
and the Kolarians 21*5 per cent. ( Imperial Gazetteer , s.v. ‘ Sirguja ’). 
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permanent cultivating settlements. Mr. Hewitt notices one 
interesting point, which is that in this transition stage, though 
the families of the same totem make their dwellings together, 
they have as yet no fixed boundaries to ike incipient villages , 
nor any village-headmen. At the same time the clan territories 
are defined and well guarded, and there is an hereditary chief¬ 
tain over each. 

The separation of the several Kolarian tribes must have been 
of long duration, since the dialects, though radically connected, 
are distinct. The Ha tribe is divided into minor clans called 
kill , which are numerous, each having its own name. The 
Santals are also so divided. 1 The more settled tribes have villages 
in which the groups were (at any rate originally) formed by 
families with the same totem} The ‘ unions ’ of villages or clan- 
territorial divisions of the country were called by some word 
which has survived locally as pa/rhd. Each such jnirhd contained 
from ten to t wenty-five villages, and had a chief called manki (and 
by other names locally). Unless these chiefs became united in 
subordination to some * Raja,’ they remained independent and 
hardly in a sufficient degree of relation to form a confederacy; 
though it seems that they met in assemblies to confer on any 
matter that concerned several of the parka in common. The 
]>arlal 9 or union grouping, is still traceable, and on festival 
occasions each one exhibits its own flag with the distinguishing 
device or totem. 3 The jmrhu chief is not always hereditary, 
though he is so among some of the tribes. 


1 Joint. Soc. Arts, May 18S7, pp. 621-2. And see Dalton, Ethnography 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), p. 151 ff. The names of the Santal clans are 
believed to have meanings—perhaps names of the animals selected for 
the totem. One only is so recognised with reference to existing speech ; 
but the names may have been gradually corrupted. The clans are so far 
exogamous that a man of one totem has to seek a wife in a family of a 
different one. See also Eisley, T. d C. of Bengal, ii. 230 (Glossary). 

See J. JR. A. S. xx. (1889) 330, where Mr. Hewitt remarks on 
the absence of the village priest, and that the villages in one group or 
union are served by the same priest, who goes on circuit and propitiates 
both the village deit\ and the desavll , or territorial deities. 

Joiti'n. Soc. Arts. xxv. 622; also Eisley. T. d C. of Bengal , ii. 105, 
Glossary. 
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Each separate group of families or village had its own 
headman, known as milndd among the Ho and Minukl tribes. 
mdnjhi among the Santa], and sirdar (a later borrowed Hin¬ 
dustani word) among the Bhumij . 1 In the more settled Ho 
and Munda districts we find the village-headman quite a 
permanent institution ; and there is a village-priest also, though 
not hereditary. There are some other village officers, but these 
were probably added at a later time by the ruler, for the pur¬ 
pose of control and for facilitating his revenue collections. 
When a permanent cultivating settlement was made, and the 
jungle was cleared, a grove (samel) was left as the sacred abode 
of the village gods; but the grove has often dwindled to a 
single tree. 

It is worthy of remark that this idea of a village sacred 
tree or grove is not confined to the Kolarian tribes, though 
it may have originated with them in the remote past. It is 
noticeable among the Southern Dravidians (e.g. the Devara-kadu, 
or sacred groves of Coorg). True it is that the circumstances 
of Eastern life in all the provinces of the plains would make a 
grove or a large shady tree almost a necessity of existence 
where any place of public meeting was required; but this alone 
would not account for the idea of sanctity connected with the 
tree; and we find that in the provinces where the country is 
barer, the planting of a tree is an essential feature of the village 
foundation. In the dry and almost treeless plains of the South¬ 
eastern Panjab, among a totally different class of people, we shall 
notice a custom of driving in a stake (mon), cut from a particular 
kind of tree, at the foundation of a new village, and how very 
lucky is the omen if the stake should be induced to strike 
root and grow into a tree ; a result which would only occur with 
certain species and under favourable conditions. 

But to return to the Kolarian village. The headman is the 
person to allot the lands within the area, and to settle any 

1 This is perhaps owing to the circumstance that in Manbhum and 
Barabhum districts the Bhumij have so frequently become ghatwal or 
frontier militia and wardens of the marches under the local ruler; hence 
they have become familiar with the modern military title Sirdar («troop- 
leader). 
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dispute as to the location of a family. As each village begins 
to outgrow its limits, small hamlets (told) are formed outside, in 
the waste, but still consider themselves as portions of the parent- 
village ; for the headman is temporary and acts in concert 
with the original mumld. 1 He only attains separate rank, and 
the office becomes hereditary in his family, when the hamlet has 
developed into a separate village. 

The villages of the Santa]s have been picturesquely rather 
than fully described. Tribal areas, like the parhd, are recog¬ 
nised, and are under a chief now called parganait : his functions 
are chiefly social, and he gives his sanction to all marriages and 
consults with the village elders on occasion. All the families 
have their separate holdings, and the headman settles any 
dispute; the stage of society is purely patriarchal . 2 As the 
Santals have only moved within a century to their present 
home, every village must have been founded separately under a 
i iionjkl , 3 Accordingly, the spirit of the original head of the 
group {nwnjhl-kauan) is worshipped in the village sacred grove, 
and the existing iwntjlil derives his hereditary authority from 
him. But there is a second headman (pramOnik) described as a 
‘deputy.’ Both these officers are aided by an * *\>cutive,' jag- 
ovmjk (also with a deputy), who sees to the actual execution of 
orders and the routine business, while the mnnjlu sits and hsuestbe 
orders, and, as Hunter adds, only k interferes on great occasions.’ 

I he jug-nnuijln seems also to act as a sort of censor of the morals 
"f youth: and his control lasts till they are married . 1 Each 


' Jourv. Sac. Arts , May 1887, p. 621. 

2 Annah of Rural Bengal, i. 217 ff; and see Risley, T. & C. <f Bengal , 
ih (Glossary), 284. 

1 I wr ; te this word as I find it. I am not really aware whether it is 
manjki or manjl. and whether the a is long or short in or u\. Wilson 
gives m'mjhi, but then he identifies it with the Hindi word of the same 
form, meaning steersman of a boat; so does Risley, who also sa,\ s that 
mitndn is Sanskrit. I should like to feel sure that these words and others 
°f the kind are not much older than Sanskrit, and that they were not 
;dven to the literary language from an older dialect. 

The Santfils. like other Kolarians, do not adopt the plan of keeping 
dl the youth of the village together—the males in one bouse, the girls in 
•mother. This is a Dravidian custom. 
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village has its watchman and its priest (naiki) to scare away evil 
spirits. The pramdnili was specially concerned in seeing that 
there was an equable distribution of land, so that all the families 
might share and share alike, and not that one set should mono¬ 
polise all the good land and leave the bad to the rest. It will be 
observed that there is no appearance of any joint-ownership 
among the village bodies : the 4 title ’ to land is by occupation 
and clearing, under the direction of the tribal authorities; and 
the only idea of right in the uncultivated jungle is that it is 
within the territory of this or that parhd and cannot be en¬ 
croached on by another. 

A few words may be added about the organisation of the 
Kolarian population by the Rajas of frontier States, to form a 
militia to protect the passes. This has perhaps its points of 
resemblance to the organisation made by the Aham rulers (in 
Assam) of the subject people into groups for service. In Chutiya- 
Nagpur the plan hadthis advantage, that it conciliated the people 
by allowing a free holding of land to each man according to his 
grade ; and at the same time it utilised the superior knowledge 
they must have possessed of the byways and intricacies of so 
difficult a frontier. In organising the force, it is evident that 
natural clan-divisions and grades of authority were made use of, 
as being already familiar. The lands held free on what is known 
as the ghdtwdll tenure in certain British districts originated in 
this way: the Baja’s rule has passed away, but the holders of 
land still remain, willing to perform frontier duty if required, 
but clinging to the privileged holding of land. In Bengal such 
tenures were common along the ‘frontier’ between the hill 
country and the plains of Blrbhum and the Ganges Valley: 
similar tenures are known in Berar and elsewhere. In Chutiya- 
Nagpur the rank and file of the militia (so regarded) are largely 
‘ aboriginal ’ tribes, though some of the upper grades of officers 
may be of different race. In the absence of any survey and record 
it very naturally happens that the area of privileged lands in¬ 
creases beyond all bounds, and the Raja’s revenue is seriously 
threatened. Such a complication had arisen in Manbhum 
between the local chief and his subjects. A British officer was 
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deputed to settle the matter and determine what lands were 
qh<liwall, or privileged, and what were not sc 1 

The rank and file of the clansmen (locally called chum') 
were grouped for service in small companies under petty officers 
called dig war — i.e. guide or way-shower. A number of these 
wer^ again subordinate to a superior officer, the sirdar ghdtwdl. 
But in the land-holding arrangements for the remuneration of 
all grides we see something of the natural (tribal) grouping. 
Each village had a headman called sirdar , who was, in fact, the 
wHilda already spoken of. Then a union or group of villages is 
called 4 tart]' and the union-chief is c sirdar gltdfwdl . 9 This latter 
officer, however, is one of the Raja’s creation, and he sometimes 
gives himself great airs of rank and dignity. But in fact he was 
found to be ousting or replacing another official called sadial ; 
and at first various questions were raised as to what the real 
position of this latter officer was. There seems to be no reason¬ 
able doubt that in fact he was the indigenous chief, or mdnhl , of 
the union: but in order to secure a preponderance of the Raja’s 
authority he was rather overshadowed by the sirdar < qhCiticdl , 
though still left with certain privileges and perquisites. 


Section III.— The Dravidian Group 

Though the Dravidian races are very numerous and have 
formed the basis of a large part of the existing population, and 
though they are represented by existing languages having a 
very distinct structure of their owm, yet there has been nothing 
in their history or circumstances to prevent their progressive 
alteration and their fusion with other races, whether Aryan or 
Kolariau. But, more than that, the gradual but complete adop¬ 
tion of Hindu caste and Hindu customs has had a very great 
effect in obliterating th^ traces of earlier distinctive Dravidian 
tribal law or custom. The principal object of our remarks in 
this section is, therefore, a limited one; it is to endeavour to 
eliminate such vestiges of custom among confessedly Dravidian 
peoples as can be traced back to early times, before the Hindu 

1 Mr. H. Rislev. B.C.S. His elaborate Report to the Board of Revenue, 
Bengal, full of interesting details, is dated December 20, 1888. 
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influence was felt. These vestiges are more numerous than they 
are in the case of Kolarian tribes, but they are still somewhat 
scanty. The country around Chutiya-Nagpur and Hill Orissa—the 
refuge-ground, as I have called it, of early tribes—has also pre¬ 
served to us the Dravidian village in what there is every reason 
to believe to be its original form. And there are a few other 
localities in which we find ancient Dravidian races evidently in 
varying degrees of progress ; and here again customs regarding 
village life and land-holding have to some extent been preserved. 
But Dravidian custom must necessarily have had a much wider 
influence than these special localities indicate. The main bulk 
of the population of India below the Yindhyan Hills was con¬ 
fessedly Dravidian, and there can hardly be any serious doubt 
that the Central and Southern Indian raiyativari village, marked 
by the existence of an influential hereditary headman, and by 
the method of allotting free lands as the special privilege of the 
village chief and the accountant, as well as to remunerate its 
hereditary staff of artisans and servants, is the direct descendant 
and surviving representative of the old Dravidian form of agri¬ 
cultural settlement. 

It will be desirable, in the first instance, to give a brief 
resume of what has been said as to the position of the Dravidian 
group of races in India. We observe that north of what I have 
called the Vindhyan barrier we have now few, if any, traces of 
distinctively Dravidian custom. The Aryan population has there 
dominated, and has impressed its character and language on the 
whole country, so as to leave, it is true, a very large amount of the 
aboriginal element in the population, especially in the humbler 
castes and classes, but little of what can be proved to be non- 
Aryan custom. And not only Aryan invaders, but other 
northern races like the Jat and the Gujar, have had a large sha re, 
especially in the North-West, in modifying original conditions. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that extensive Dravidian 
races were once to be found even in Northern India. For this 
we have no direct explanation to offer. We know nothing of how 
such Dravidians came, and whether they entered by a route (like 
the Indus Valley) which would give access both above and below 
the Vindhyans, or whether they spread from south to north, or 
vice versa . The long course of time, and the absence of any 
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apparent opposition to their spread, may have combined to make 
the diffusion of this stock on both sides of the Vindhyans pos¬ 
sible. All we can perceive is that Dravidian races in the North 
have gradually fused with, and merged into, a general ‘ Hindu ’ 
population, losing all definitely separate languages or dialects. 
Even below the Vindhya, where the Dravidian element is far 
stronger, we find a distinction between the modified Dravidian 
type of the upper part of the peninsula and that of the South. 
For this we can only partially account. In the upper West 
of India, however, there is reason to believe that the introduc¬ 
tion of an Aryan element—and very likely a Scythic element 
as well—has been the cause of the difference. Indeed, we meet 
with some curious local traditions which connect some of the 
(mainly) Dravidian peoples of the central region, such as the 
Gond, with the North. 

At the eastern end of the Vindhyan country, as in Chutiya- 
Xftgpur, the Dravidian races have become intermingled with 
the Kolarian, and to some extent with races of Aryan origin, 
when these latter ultimately reached Orissa and the North of 
Madras—an event which, naturally, could not have occurred 
till comparatively late historic times . 1 When we pass below this 
Western and Central belt of modified Dravidian tribes, we find 
the South occupied by almost unmixed Dravidian peoples speak¬ 
ing their own languages; and, though these ultimately adopted 
Hinduism, it was by the efforts of individual Brahman mis¬ 
sionaries and possibly the occasional adventures of Aryan 
princes, not by means of any general Aryan immigration or 
extensive fusion of races . 2 

Among these different Dravidian tribes and peoples it is 
evident that civilisation had made progress in varying degrees. 

1 For instance, by the time the (Hindu) Gajapati kings occupied the 
plains of Orissa, they had developed the Puranic religion and a State 
organisation such as we find in Rajputana. 

2 It is to be remembered that it is quite possible for the language to 
he much affected, consequent on the complete diffusion of religious and 
caste ideas, without any very extensive admixture of the people, and cer¬ 
tainly without going back to any very remote period. The Orissa lan¬ 
guage is very Sanskritic in character, yet no Aryans came there till the 
days of the Gajapati kings. The same is true also of the Marathi language. 
(See p. 112, ante.) 

M 
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There was frequently a strong tribal organisation and govern¬ 
ment, and we shall see southern kingdoms established in an 
apparently civilised form in very ancient times. Vast ruins of 
forts, tanks, and other works show that the Dravidian people were 
builders ; agriculture flourished among them, and it is impossible 
to suppose that the regular institution of villages, unions of 
villages, and territorial divisions, of which evidences meet us 
everywhere, could have had no existence until Aryan teachers came 
and introduced them. But in so vast a congeries of people it is 
not to be expected that there should be any uniformity as to 
custom, or as to the stage of civilisation attained. We find in 
some places tribes much more developed than in others. The 
physical features of the country had probably a good deal to do 
with such differences. Some tribes would have been dwellers in 
the hills and so been less accessible to civilising influences. 
Others would have inhabited the broad and fertile plains, where, 
the difficulties off clearing the jungle once surmounted, every¬ 
thing would have been favourable to the development of wealth 
and to the growth of the art of government. Whatever the 
cause, the fact of the difference cannot be doubted. The best 
races were civilised, and had cities and armies and a monarchy ; 
the lower races must have either fallen back, through defeat, 
subjection, and poverty, into a stage which we must call 
half barbarous, or have been isolated and never raised above 
a stage of society, which was primitive rather than uncivilised. 
Nor must we forget that after centuries of local war, and, 
later on, of foreign conquest and internal feud, as well as of 
social and religious revolution, many changes, both in advance 
and in retrogression, must have occurred. Tribes may now 
appear enslaved or in the lowest rank, that once were important 
and wealthy. If, as appears to have been the case, the adoption 
of Hindu caste rules was, in earlier days, the road to success, 
many tribes who clung to independence and refused conformity 
may have found themselves losers—forced back to a roving hill 
life and nomadic cultivation, or sunk to be the helots of races 
which marched more with the times. It is not surprising, then, 
to find that distinctively Dravidian customs can now only be 
found in certain limited localities where circumstances tended 
to preserve them. It will be well to examine first the tribal, 
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and ultimately the monarchical, organisation, as it can he traced 
in Dravidian countries, and then to describe what are more 
specifically Dravidian land-customs, including the form of village 
settlement. 


The Dravidian Tribe and its Developments. 

Of a very early tribal organisation, the Kandh clans 1 afford 
us a still surviving example; and, from traces of tribal terri¬ 
tories and subdivisions found in all parts of the South it is 
only reasonable to conclude that a similar organisation was once 
general. We also have some indications of the way in which 
patriarchal government developed into the monarchical. 

The Kandh tribes had long ago separated. One section 
simply merged into the low-caste population of the plains; 
another allowed itself to be absorbed in the militia system of a 
neighbouring Raja; while a third section, which acknowledged 
the suzerainty of a neighbouring Hindu ruler, retained practical 
independence and its own patriarchal constitution. 2 In some 
respects these latter clans represent very primitive ideas : wit¬ 
ness the practice of human sacrifice, only abolished in our own 
times; in others they exhibit certain marks of advancement— 
a strong family organisation of an earlier type than the Hindu 
joint-family, and well-defined customs of social life. It hap¬ 
pened that one principal section of the tribe inhabited a part of 
the country represented by the Bod and Athmalik States, and by 
what was once the Gumsur State, near the Mahanadi River, now 
in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency. The rebellion 
and misconduct of Gumsur in 1835 led to the suppression of 

1 The name is variously written, as Khond, Kandh, &c. The tribe 
will not be confused with the ‘ Gond,’ from whom they are distinct, 
though ethnically of the same stock. Dr. Macleane has collected a great 
deal of the information about this people (. Ethnology , i. 86-51). There is 
more than one dialect of Kandh speech ; the language is distinct from 
that of the Gond tribes, and has a resemblance to Tamil and Telugu. 

‘ This section,’ says Sir W. Hunter ( Orissa , ii. 72), * wrung from their 
Hindu neighbours the position ... of free allies. A system of military 
aids, homage, investiture of the tribal chiefs and patriarch by the Raja, 
and other feudal incidents, sprang up as the superior civilisation of the 
Hindu prince more and more exerted its influence.’ 
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the State, and consequently the Kandh population was brought 
under direct British administration. 1 

The Kandhs regard war and agriculture as the only business 
of life; they despise trade and money concerns of all kinds. 
The families form connected village-groups; of these we will 
speak presently. These village areas are the locations of groups 
of families united in a larger clan-territory, now called by the 
borrowed Hindi name mutthd. This is evidently the territory 
of some clan-division, which we also see as the nadu in so many 
of the other districts. Each village has its chief, and the 
mutthd has its chief, called ahdya. When there is business 
which concerns a number of villages, the village chiefs meet in 
council under the presidency of the ahdya. Just as the head 
of the eldest family in the village is the village chief, so the 
head of the eldest family in the whole clan-territory or mutthd 
is the ahdya. 2 The general supremacy of the various mutthd 
has now passed to a Hindu sovereign ; or, in the part of the 
country I am describing, to the British Government; but in 
former days it would seem that the heads of clans would meet 
in council to settle matters of such wide import as to interest 
the several clans in common. There is another similar tribe 
called Bliuyd or Bhulnyd , in the Keunjhar State ; but they have 
lost their original language and now speak Uriya. They have 
accepted the supremacy of the Hindu Raja, but it is curious to 
observe that they couple this with an assertion of their own 
independent title to the soil they occupy, which they maintain 
by insisting on the right to instal the Raja (putting on him the 
Male or mark of sovereignty)—a right which they have again 
and again maintained by obstinate wars. 3 

1 They found a sympathetic superintendent in Lieutenant Macpherson, 
whose efforts in helping the tribes, and putting a stop to the sacrifice of 
aliens to the Earth Goddess, are justly appreciated in Sir "W. Hunter’s 
Orissa. It is to Lieutenant Macpherson’s reports that we are chiefly 
indebted for our knowledge of details. Sir W. Hunter has rightly attached 
much importance to the customs of the Kandhs, and the full account in 
vol. ii. of his Orissa makes it unnecessary for me to do more than notice 
those points of custom which have a direct bearing on our subject. 

2 Each mutthd has a priest of the Domna tribe for the whole territory. 
This recalls the Kolorian Baigd priest. 

3 Cf. ante , p. 89. An account of the matter will be found in Hunter’s 
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Here we have tribes with no monarch of their own, and 
consequently—even with their strong feeling for independence 
and tribal union—obliged sooner or later .o place themselves, or 
fall, as the case may be, under the protective suzerainty of some 
foreign ruler. 

In Chutiya-Nagpur, on the other hand, the Dravidian chiefs 
developed a more centralised rule; and here we find the usual 
model—a central territory held by the Raja or greater chief, and 
outlying domains governed by lesser chiefs in a sort of feudal 
subordination. The ablest military leader among the chiefs is 
usually entrusted with the frontier marches. We can still trace 
the site of the central demesne and its capital at Patkum, in the 
Manbhum District. 1 The outlying chiefships were Dhalbhum, 
Rarabhum, &c. These chiefships at one time fell under the 
suzerainty of the Haihaiya princes in the Upper Narbada 
Valley, but were not much interfered with. Descendants of 
the ancient chiefs still held the country when the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal was made, and they were recognised 
as 4 Zamindars/ or landlords of their territory, paying a fixed 
land-revenue, or rather tribute. 

All around this part of the country we have a series of Native 
States, and some chiefships not of sufficient rank to be 1 States/ 
but recognised as 4 landlord ’ estates with special terms of Settle¬ 
ment. Towards the west, beyond the territories of the Uraon 
chiefs above mentioned, are the lands of Gond chiefs and others, 
who were originally ‘ Nagbahsi/ 2 It is not known how ancient the 


Orissa . ii. 114 ff. There are some interesting remarks about the BTminya, 
in the State of Bonai, in Mr. Hewitt’s article above quoted (Asiatic Quar¬ 
terly Review, April 1887, p. 404). 

1 Hwen Thsang had visited this country, then called Kirana-Suvarna, 
in the middle of the seventh century. He found the people ‘honest 
and amiable,’ and notes ‘ that they loved learning exceedingly and applied 
themselves to it with earnestness.’ General Cunningham supposes the 
capital to have been at Barubazar; but Mr. Hewitt, with better local 
knowledge, points out that this place is not near the Subanrikha River, 
as the traveller says the capital -was; while Patkum not only is so placed, 
but at Balmi Village in the neighbourhood, vast ruins of an ancient city 
still exist. 

2 The Rajas and chiefs in time became Hindus and of course Rajputs; 
the Nagbahsi descent, of which they were once proud, and the snake- 
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Cliutiya-Nagpur chiefs really are, nor when the idea of a mon¬ 
archy was developed. In the case of the Gond dynasties of the 
Central Provinces, they did not emerge to notice till quite late 
times, and were overthrown by the Marathas. Seeing the very 
ancient establishment of some form of kingdom in the Narbada 
Valley, both in the lower valley and in the upper part at Garha- 
mandla, it is always possible that the Dravidian chiefs copied the 
institutions of their neighbours of Aryan or northern origin. In 
any case, it is not easy to feel satisfied that these Uraon and 
other chiefships, though certainly Dravidian, were the result 
of a development unaided by example from without. Mr. Hewitt, 
however, to whose local knowledge great weight must be attached, 
thinks they were wholly indigenous. 

We turn naturally to the more celebrated southern dynasties 
connected with the names of Pdrulyd , Gera, and Qold (Cord or 
ShozJut ), ] whichnn early times extended over the greater part of 
Madras. The former was in the south (Madura, &c.) ; Qera (or 
Kerala) w r as in the upper-west; and Cola extended over the 
whole Tamil country. They were known to the Greek writers 
three centuries B.c. In this case an indigenous origin can 
hardly be doubted, even if it be true, as it well may be, that 
the name Pdndya is derived from an Aryan prince. The 
other kingdoms have not even this asserted for them. 2 Indeed, 

symbol which they once engraved on their signet-rings, have gone out of 
fashion (see Central Provinces Gazetteer , Introduction, p. lxiv.). 

1 Cola is spelt with the peculiar Tamil letter which is poorly repre¬ 
sented by ‘ l ’; some think it better represented by ‘ zh ’ or a liquid ‘ r ’— 
hence we sometimes find ‘ Shozha ’ written. The Qold and Cera kingdoms 
are mentioned in inscriptions of Asoka ( circa 250 b.c.) Pdndya was 
known to Megasthenes and Strabo. In vol. ii. of the Southern Archceol. 
Surv. Rep . there is an account of these dynasties by Mr. Sewell. For 
an estimate of their antiquity see Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly , pp. 
26, 27, and Nelson’s D. M. of Madura, part. iii. Professor H.H. Wilson’s 
sketch is well known (J. R. A. S. iii. 199). 

2 It is quite possible that some wandering Aryan adventurer of the 
Pdndu House may have obtained a ruling position in the South ; and the 
capital, Madura, may thus be connected with the Sanskrit name of Mathura. 
See G. Oppert, p. 98, as to the popular tradition and worship oiPdndavas . 
Even if an Aryan prince did obtain the rule and give his name (or rather 
his patronymic) to the kingdom, it does not follow that the form and con¬ 
stitution of government were Aryan, or that it was the first essay of the 
kind in the South ; such, indeed, is in every way unlikely. 
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given the strong tribal organisation which marks the Dra vidian 
races, to start with, it is a most natural development that 
either in time of war with neighbouring tribes, or by the 
action of personal ambition, some chief of commanding ability 
should have taken the decided lead and persuaded or compelled 
others to act under him. That a chief thus exalted above his 
fellows should sometimes be a foreign adventurer coming with 
all the glamour of his romantic journey, as well as his personal 
superiority, and probable military skill, would be in no way re¬ 
markable. All over India we are familiar with the manner in 
which princes have gained the rule over provinces or States 
with which they have no connection by birth, and in which they 
have no strong clan-connection or support. I will only add that 
South Indian history has always shown the turbulent power of 
independent local chiefs, who evidently trace their origin to 
tribal chiefs of the muhi or local division of territory. In the 
days of peaceful tribal government such chiefs act in concert, and 
the nCuU'kuttam , or territorial assembly, maintains its influence; 
but soon the chiefs are forced into more or less unwilling sub¬ 
mission to some superior, or to the suzerainty of some (possibly 
foreign) dynasty; in that condition, they are scarcely heard of, 
but when the dynasty is overthrown they throw off all restraint, 
and resume their freedom, very generally becoming oppressors 
of their people. All over the South we find these chiefs with 
the title of r nO>jah} or and the like, who, after the over¬ 

throw of the southern dynasties, became emancipated from all 
control. The result in modern times has been curious; for, when 
the provinces became British at the beginning of the century, a 
Permanent Settlement on the Bengal model was ordered; and, 
had these various local chiefs appeared in peaceable possession of 
their estates, and had they accepted the inevitable as the Bengal 

1 Ndyak ( NdyakJcu , Tam.; Ndyadu , Tel.) is said to be a Sanskrit word. 
Caldwell (Gramm. Introduction, p. 29) refers these chiefs to ‘ the descendants 
of those soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandya and Cola kingdoms were 
subverted.’ But in truth there is no occasion to come to any late event 
for the origin of local chiefs ; under whatever local name, the nayak or 
pdlegdrd are among the earliest Dra vidian institutions. Even in the 
days before the colonisation of (what afterwards became) Arcot, tradition 
shows the ancient Pallava territory divided into twenty-four kuttam y 
each under its own chief. 
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chiefs did, they would one and all have been recognised at least 
as dignified landlords, with only a moderate permanent land- 
revenue or tribute to pay ; and the prevalent tenure of the greater 
part of Madras might now have been that of considerable land¬ 
lord estates or properties. But, so long had these petty chiefs 
been accustomed to turbulence and to unchecked indulgence in 
local fighting and marauding expeditions, that they could not 
settle down to a new position ; consequently, they revolted, and 
for a time carried on what have been dignified with the name 
of ‘ Polygar wars ’ in the southern Presidency. The result has 
been that they have disappeared—all, in fact, but a few of the 
greater chiefs, to whom the above description has no application, 
and a very few of the lesser ones. 

There is one curious example of the growth of a Dravidian 
monarchy, and the subsequent conversion of local chiefs into 
landlords, which deserves mention. In Malabar, on the west 
coast, we know that the population was made up of various 
immigrant races from the South and other parts, including, in 
time, a colony of Brahmans . 1 The ruling tribe which furnished 
the chiefs was called Ndi/ar} The country and its language 
are Dravidian. There is a somewhat fabulous local history called 
tbe Kerdlolpail. Of Brahmanic authorship, it is written to glorify 
the caste, whom it represents as the original owners of the whole 
land! But through the legendary matter runs a vein of real 


1 Who must have been a comparatively late addition, as they came 
with developed caste and Puranic religious ideas, and so must have repre¬ 
sented a time when the Aryan settlement in the Ganges Valley had long 
been consolidated. 

* The Nair of books. Ndyar is the plural of Nay cm. Mr. Logan 
derives the name from the Sanskrit Nay alia. It is quite possible that 
the original name may have been different, and that this was adopted 
later with the Hindu caste. The whole details are to be found in Mr. 
Logan’s Malabar District Manual (2 vols., Madras Government Press, 
18S7), which, in spite of some untenable theories about the origin of the 
Ndyar claims to landlordship, is full of interesting information. The 
Bant caste of South Kanara has had an almost exactly similar history. 
It is curious to observe that in this district, which adjoins Malabar, the 
date of the arrival of Brahman colonies can be fairly well fixed, and it 
does not occur till about the eighth century of our era. (South Kanara 
D. M. i. 145). 
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tradition which is often supported by other evidence. 1 Prac¬ 
tically, it seems that in Malabar the Brahmans were content 
with a great measure of influence, while the Nayar chiefs were 
the military and ruling class—just as the Khsatriya Rajas and 
their Brahman counsellors became r feature of the Hindu polity 
in the North. 2 

What is important for our purpose is that this country was 
also from early times divided into districts called nad. The nad 
was at a later time subdivided into desam , which was a matter 
of military organisation, each desam having its quota of men to 
send to the army. Traditionally, four of these nad had the pre¬ 
eminence, and the group of their representative chiefs formed a 
council to govern the country. But the plan was not successful. 
Next we find that for a time a head chief was elected for three 
years; but, this also failing, an assembly was held to choose a 
king from the neighbouring country of Gera. (Kon was the more 
ancient title of the king.) This elected king was to hold office 
for twelve years. 3 It is not necessary to pursue the history in 
detail; the time came, as might be expected, when the overlord, 
by this time entitled Parumdl, established himself for life. At 
last the dominion broke up, when, as there is historical ground 
for believing, one of the kings became a convert to Islam and 
determined on a pilgrimage to Arabia. Curious enough are 
the legends telling how, before his departure, he distributed his 
territories ; but they do not touch upon our point, and must be 
left aside with the remark that, though certain territories were 

1 For example, the legend suggests that the Brahmans were troubled 
by the 4 Snakes ’ (Naga, or Dravidian) races, and came to terms with them. 
Malabar was once converted to the Jain religion, which seems in the 
South to have so often replaced the Dravidian snake-worship, as Buddhism 
did in the North. 

2 The Nayar could only be Qudra , and are so ranked in the Brahmanic 
caste-system; but they are great caste purists, and regard themselves as 
of very high rank with reference to the many grades below them (see 
p. 88, ante). 

3 Dr. Day (Cochin Past and Present [Madras, 1868], p. 42) mentions 
that at the end of the twelve years the proper course was for the king to 
commit suicide, or at least to retire into a hermitage. Dr. G. Oppert 

(p. 69) mentions that the Valluva Icon , or chief of the Valluva ndd } was 
president of the elective council or assembly. 
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segregated under one head, the general condition which ensued 
was the resumption of local rule by a number of independent, 
and doubtless rival, chieftains. The lapse of years only aggra¬ 
vated the weakness of such a system, and the chiefs fell before the 
attack, however short-lived, of the Mysore Sultans. Out of the 
ruins ultimately arose the claim of the Nayar chiefs and their 
descendants to be janrni , or hereditary landlords of the territories 
they once ruled—a claim which was admitted by the British 
Government, though under much misunderstanding of its real 
history. This landlordsliip, however, as usual, rather affected 
the legal status of the subordinate tenures than changed their 
form. Though not directly connected with our subject, I may 
be permitted to mention that these tenures arose out of a system 
of ‘ fiefs/ or service-holdings, which were provided for the minor 
chiefs and yeomen of Nayar caste, under the greater land-holders, 
or jaum'tddr , as they were called. Each of the subordinate holders 
had his land on permanent tenancy on condition of paying a 
cash deposit for the use of the superior or territorial chief; the 
interest of this sum was the equivalent, wholly or in part, of an 
annual rent. Such tenures were naturally not understood by 
British officers of the late eighteenth century; they accordingly 
were supposed to be a sort of ‘ mortgage-tenure ’ which the 
landlords had a right to redeem ; and thus the position of the 
subordinate holders was materially lowered. Originally the 
idea of 4 mortgage ’ arose out of the fact, not only that the tenant 
paid a sum of mouey to the landlord, but there were customary 
rules for revising the terms on the death of the landlord or at 
certain recurring periods. 

But to return to the monarchical organisation. , Though a 
central government was established, the ndd divisions long 
retained their importance. We continue to hear of a great 
council of GOO chiefs of nads assembled from time to time. 1 
This institution, in fact, lasted down to a late period, for in 1746 
we find a British officer reporting: ‘ These Nairs, being heads of 
the Calicut people, resemble the parliament and do not obey the 

1 See Logan’s Malabar D. M. i. 88, 89. It was probably a united 
assembly of the chiefs of the 150 tara , or family groups, for each of the four 
leading vad. 
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Xing s dictates in all things, but chastise his ministers when 
they do unwarrantable things. 5 

The earlier Dravidian plan seems t-o have been not to give a 
general produce-share or land-revenue to the chief or sovereign, 
but to assign 1 ‘ royal farms 5 or lands, cultivated by slaves, for 
the support of his dignity. We shall notice the same plan, on 
a smaller scale, in the miinjhihas , or lands for the chief, set apart 
in each village of Chutiya-Nagpur. The same institution appears 
also in the little kingdom of Coorg, where the panniya , or royal 
farms, were still recognisable at the British Settlement. 2 In the 
Chutiya-Nagpur States we see further how the chiefs became dis¬ 
satisfied, or unable to live on the original provision, and how 
they imposed the contribution of a share in the produce on other 
lands, exempting only the priest’s lands and those of the original 
settlers and privileged families who furnished the hereditary 
village-officers. 

Whatever, then, may be the antiquity of the monarchical 
form among the Dravidians, and its claim to be pre-Aryan in 
point of origin, it is evident that from the remotest times a 
division of the country—evidently marking the territories of 
different clans under their chiefs—was a universal feature. And 
this prepares us to expect that some minor subdivision inside 
the utld was equally ancient. 3 

Dravidian Village-organisation in Orissa 

Turning now to the village as found among Dravidian races, 
I will revert first to the less advanced members of the race, and 
describe the Kandh custom as regards the village , as I have 
already done on the subject of tribal-organisation. The tribe, or 

1 See Logan’s Malabar D. M. i. 223, 225. 

2 Coorg, it may be mentioned, is another instance of a country held 
by a number of proud independent chiefs of nads without much coherence ; 
and so they fell under the power of a foreign Baja, who reduced the Coorg 
chieftains but left them their lands on permanently favourable terms, 
constituting the jamma tenure of Coorg. 

3 In the early attempts to settle the 1 Jaghire ’ territory about Chingleput 
in 1795-9 we find a class of people still surviving called Ndtvdr (Nauttwar 
of the Beports; see Mirasi Papers, p. 8). These were certainly nddu- 
var , chiefs of the old nad divisions. Cf. the Ndduvdr of Kanara. 
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rather the clan, is first subdivided, it will be remembered, into 
matthn* which I may call the minor-clan group, each descended 
from a common progenitor. 1 Each muffiul territory contains a 
number of hamlets or villages. We have no direct information, 
as usual, as to what caused the various families of one mutthd to 
separate themselves into smaller groups. But, however formed, 
these villages represent small aggregates of independent families, 
kept together not by any holding of land in common, but by 
some connection of toiem or for some other clan reason, and 
under the control of a hereditary chief who was always, unless 
specially incapacitated, the head of the eldest family in the 
group. 

The stage of progress represented by the Kandh tribes does 
not place the family in the same position as the Hindu joint- 
family, where ancestral land is regarded as the joint property of 
the whole body, and the house-father is merely the representative, 
and is strictly limited as to his power of disposal of any part of 
the ancestral estate. 

Among the Kandh, the head of the family alone owns the 
homestead and all the land attached to it. His sons continue 
to live with him even after marriage; so that there is a sort of 
house-communion, and all share in the family meal prepared by 
the mother or—I suppose, possibly—the grandmother. The sons 
have no property during the father’s life; it is only on his death 
that they will divide the land equally, daughters receiving [no 
share, on the ground that they are unable to defend their posses¬ 
sion. 2 The eldest son alone, unless incapacitated, succeeds to 
the chiefship if the father is village-headman. There is no trace 
whatever of each family having a certain fractional share in the 
entire village area, still less of any common ownership. 3 There 
is no evidence as to what was the rule or principle of allotting 

1 Macpherson’s Report, quoted in Orissa , ii. 72. 

2 The father’s brothers succeed in default of direct descendants ; and, 
in default of all heirs, the land is divided among the other families of the 
village. 

3 This is expressly stated ; see Orissa , ii. 72. Other Dravidian customs 
are noted, from Dalton's Ethnography, in Dr. Balfour’s Cyclopcedia 
ii. (Art. Kandh), such as that the youth of both sexes are separated, the 
males having their own club-house, in which they sleep at night; all the 
girls are kept in a separate dormitory under charge of a matron. 
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lands to each family, or even to each clan. It is observed that 
the clan, or rather the minor-clan (=muttha) was recognised in its 
locale simply by priority of occupation; ,nd within the muttha 
it would seem that sometimes the boundaries of each village 
were fixed and the waste allotted to each. Throughout large 
tracts, however, the villages had practically no boundaries 
whatever, and a Kandh could claim any unoccupied land 
within the tribal area; that means, I understand, within 
the limits of his own muttha or immediate clan territory. 1 
Within the village areas, again, it seems that each family 
simply took out of the abundant waste 2 just what piece of 
land suited its means and requirements to clear and cultivate. 
Evidently a strong abstract idea of property in land had not 
arisen ; land became property when it was cleared and occupied ; 
while it lay waste it was hardly regarded as 1 property’ at 
all. No doubt, however, the entire area of land held within 
the muttha location was regarded as a territorial possession, so 
that a hostile tribe trying to encroach would at once be driven 
out. Land once occupied and cleared was not only regarded as 
heritable property, but it could be sold by calling witnesses and 
informing the muttha chief; this was done, not to gain his con¬ 
sent (so Lieutenant Macpherson informs us), but to secure the 
transaction being known. 3 The farms or homesteads forming a 
village-group are not closely placed together ; they are, however, 
so far in a group that there are recognised servile castes or 
hereditary menials, blacksmiths, potters, herdsmen, and dis¬ 
tillers, who ‘ hang about the outskirts of the village or live in a 
separate row of huts assigned to them.’ 4 Thus in some parts 

1 Macpherson’s Report, quoted in Orissa , ii. 210. 

2 In 1841 it was reported that only about one-eighth of the Kandh 
territory was in the occupation of individuals, so that there must have 
been ample room for any settler of the clan to take up what he would, 
and acquire his ‘ title ’ by occupation and first clearing. 

3 The sale is completed by the vendor leading the buyer to the hamlet 
where the field lies ; and, calling together five husbandmen of the place, 
he delivers to him a handful of earth and publicly receives part of the 
price. I find a similar form of land transfer mentioned among the 
Coorgs. 

4 This is still the characteristic of Madras villages generally (see p. 68, 
ante). 
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the Kandh village or hamlet consists of two 4 streets ’—one a 
double row of family houses with a barrier at each end ; the 
other a row of inferior huts for the servile families. In other 
parts the hamlet consists of a row of houses with the menials’ 
huts clustered at one end. In other hamlets, again, the 4 patri¬ 
arch’s ’ house is in the centre, near the sacred tree, which was 
always either left when the clearing was made, or was planted 
on the establishment of a new location. 

The village chief has no special holding of land in virtue of 
his official headship; nor do I gather from the authorities that 
there are any village officers connected with the 4 Raj ’ and con¬ 
cerned with the collection of the Raja’s dues or with the exten¬ 
sion of cultivation. This happens in later times. The clan 
chiefs of all grades have no special remuneration beyond their 
personal holdings, though they receive occasional free-will 
offerings. Their authority is solely derived from the family and 
clan connection and-eldership. 

West Coast Land-Tenures 

We may now turn to the west coast districts, about the 
government of which we have already spoken. Here there are 
no village groups, and we have a totally different result of 
Dravidian customs. There seems here to have been, in very 
early times, some differentiating cause at work, because we have 
already, in the comparatively narrow space between the mountains 
and the sea, two different dialects, the Malayalam and the Tulu; 
Kanarese 1 also appears in the north, and the Coorg (Kodagu) 
dialect may be reckoned as separate. 2 

Whatever may have been the original form of independent 
land-holding, we have now to take note of the Dravidian custom 

1 Kanarese, or the language of Kamata, more properly belongs to the 
north-west corner of the Madras plains—Bellary and the neighbourhood. 
It will be remembered that, by a strange freak of accident, the term 
‘ Carnatic ’ has become applied to the east coast; really the Karnata 
district was in the north-west. 

2 There is no doubt that India shows many instances of the readiness 
with which dialects become localised when there are any physical 
features of mountains and rivers to separate the people. In the Hima¬ 
layan valleys it is quite surprising how the dialects differ one from the 
other, especially as to the vocabulary—the names for different objects. 
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as affected by the adoption of caste, and of the joint-family 
idea which may have come from outside. Then, too, the whole 
country was dominated by local chiefs a^d their followers, with 
the result that when their rule passed away their estates became 
landlordships with a number of subordinate tenures which 
represented the 4 fiefs ’ or holdings of the minor chiefs and 
yeomen of the military caste, as I have above described. There 
being no village-groups in the west coast country, the interior 
organisation of the janmi estates was peculiar, and depended on 
the strong sense of union which the Nayar families possessed. 
The basis of the territorial organisation, coming down from very 
early times, was the nod, and every nod contained a number of 
Nayar family groups called tar a, 1 while Brahman groups were 
called grama and the inferior castes by other names. The lands 
belonging to each tara were not, I understand, necessarily con¬ 
tiguous or even in the same jurisdiction. The group of blood 
relations forming the tara is the tamvada. Owing to causes 
which cannot here be gone into, the principle of the matriarchate 
prevails, and the members of the tara are as many of the descen¬ 
dants from the common ancestress as remain united . The Nayar , 
and other families of rank, prefer to remain undivided; and the 
common property of the whole tamvada is managed by the 
Kdrariavar , or elders of the group. The taravada can at any 
time be completely separated into a number of new groups, but 
only when all consent. As long as they remain undivided, 
every member, male or female, has an equal share in the common 
property , though no one can claim to have that share separated off. 
This family union does not prevent the members having the 
practically separate enjoyment of property and of the isolated 
fortress-like houses, or rather premises, so picturesquely described 
by Mr. Logan. For each member who has his or her separate 
family house, with the fields around it, forms a branch called 
fdvali ; only the theory is that the partition is not real till a 
legal deed has been executed by the whole body. 2 This associa¬ 
tion, it will be observed, is very different from the Aryan joint- 
family, in which, apart from the fact that the descent is patri¬ 
archal, the several members have larger or smaller shares 

1 See Malabar D. M. i. 82 ff., 131, 188, 154-4. 

- See especially Malabar D.M. i. 153. 
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according to their place in the table of descent. The taravada, 
in fact, is a small 4 minor-clan,’ sept, or gens , which recognises 
its continuing bond of union by blood as a matter of dignity, 
and has some at least of its property undivided. 1 But, in 
reality, the plan of separating off the residences and the fields 
attached to them ( [tdvali ) prevents the theoretic community of 
family property from being practically inconvenient. The less 
dignified castes, who have also the Hindu idea of the joint-estate, 
carry out partition without objection. 4 The process of disinte¬ 
gration,’ says Mr. Logan, 4 goes on continually, except among 
the highest classes, who pride themselves on maintaining a large 
common stock.’ I should not fail to remark that the 4 common 
stock ’ must, in any case, be maintained, under the Malabar 
custom of inheritance, I had almost said, automatically. This 
kind of joint estate is quite unique, and could not occur in any 
community with different customs of inheritance. For, as each 
male member of -a taravd/la dies, his share, as well as any 
property he may have separately acquired, must —unless he has 
gifted it away in his lifetime—go to the whole family, for he can 
have no direct heirs ; his children inherit, not from him, but in 
their mothers taravtula. 2 

To the north of Malabar lie the two districts of Kanara 
(Kannada). These appear to have had much the same kind of 
tenure as Malabar; only that, being nearer or more accessible to 
the neighbouring States, they had fallen much more completely 
under the power of the 4 Hindu ’ dynasties. At one time 
Kanara formed part of the Kerala or Cera (Dravidian) kingdom, 
and then seems to have been conquered by Kadamba kings; in 
time it was prosperous under the rule of Vijayanagar and 
Beduur, and finally came under the Mysore Sultans. 1 Prior to 

1 Where some members of the group have some hereditary local 
dignity (sthdnam), it is customary that a portion of the joint property 
should be made over, for life only, to that member for the support of his 
position. 

2 The taravddamno wise resembles the joint-village of the North Indian 
pattiddri type ; but as a group it has points of resemblance to the khel 
or minor clan of the north-west frontier in which common relationship 
is acknowledged, and the equal right to a share in the tribal property; 
only that in this latter case the share is nearly always divided out in a 
separate lot. 
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the introduction of Brahmans under the auspices of Kadamba 
kings in the eighth century,’ writes the author of the South Kondra 
D. M., 1 the early agricultural population of Tuluva seems to 
have held a subordinate position to the Nayar or Bant, who were 
military adherents of the chieftains who ruled as feudatories of 
an over-lord, who in his turn recognised some more distant 
suzerain.’ 1 In fact, the original separate holdings all over the 
district were gradually aggregated into lordships, under Bant 
castemen, who were possibly of the same origin as the Malabar 
Nayar. 2 As usual, when the chiefship decayed, the families 
clung to the lands as owners ; and the principal kind of heredi¬ 
tary estate, held by Bant and also by Brahman castemen, was 
the muldvarg, the estate going back to the 1 root ’or ‘origin.’ 
Owing to various causes, the estates became somewhat broken 
up, and so consisted of various plots scattered through several 
of the local aggregates of holdings (mdgane) which do duty for 
villages. They are held by undivided families; and the same 
rule of inheritance by the sisters son (here called the aliya- 
santaioa custom) prevails as in Malabar. The term vary seems 
to be derived from the registers kept up under the early kings; 
a considerable estate of several plots would occupy a whole page 
in the palm-leaf books.’ 3 

These superior holdings, which correspond to the janmi of 

1 South Kandra B. M. i. 54, by J. Sturrock (Madras : 1894). North 
Kanftra is described in Bombay Gazetteer , vol. xv. 

They are now quite distinct. The Malabar Nayar have adopted cer¬ 
tain limits beyond which their caste will not permit them to dwell. 

J This word is derived, according to South Kandra D. M. i. 118, from 
the Sanskrit varga , which is said to mean ‘ a leaf.’ The writer of the 
North Kanfira memoir {Bombay Gazetteer , xv. 182) interprets it ‘ account.’ 
But the Sanskrit varga means neither ; it means ‘ kind,’ ‘ class,’ or ‘ cate¬ 
gory,’ and is rather a term of art (used in grammar, philosophy, &c.), and 
so is unlikely to have come into use in connection with tenures—unless, 
indeed, it was locally adopted -with some special meaning. On the other 
hand, many Arabic words found their way into use with the Mysore 
assessments, and very likely before that— e.g., waidegeni , a tenant on 
special contract (Arabic, wa'da), and mauje , majre ( mauza , mazrd). It 
seems possible, then, that the word is really from the Arabic warq, which 
docH mean a ‘ leaf.’ Some of the records spoken of (locally called kadda - 
tam) were perhaps seen by Sir T. Munro as late as 1800, but they have 
since perished {B. M. i. 94, 95). It is curious to observe that the superior 

N 
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Malabar, have, as might be expected, numerous sub-tenures, 
which really are exactly on the same footing as the hdnam 
holdings of Malabar. The mulgenl is the subordinate (military 
caste) holding under the mulavcirgdar. It is permanent, the 
rent cannot be raised; and the amount of rent is sometimes 
reduced with reference to a fee paid in advance, the interest of 
which is equivalent to a portion of the rental. 1 Ordinary 
tenants are called cdligene , or if with a specified term of years, 
vaid^egene. 

In short, the original Dravidian agriculturist holdings, of 
which it can certainly be said that there was no community or 
joint-holding in villages, were overborne by over-lord tenures, 
with their connected fiefs and minor holdings. Under these, 
the original inhabitants became serfs or, at best, tenants. The 
joint ownership of the superior estates themselves Beems very 


hereditary character of the varg was never lost. Similar independent 
holdings that have been established on escheated or abandoned lands are 
distinguished as sirkargeni varg — i.e. established under the authority of 
the Government. Though in every way as secure and aB valuable, they 
are not miila, or vested with the magic of high-caste ‘ inheritance.’ 

1 See South Kdnara D. M. p. 181. I cannot understand why the Board 
of Bevenue in January 1818 should have written that the mulgenigarwsiB 
a class unknown in Malabar. In reality the tenure was exactly that of 
the kdnahkdrar in Malabar, only that in the latter country the details 
of tenure forms were better preserved, the country having been less 
subject to changes by foreign intervention. Extravagant ideas of the 
position of the ‘ landlords ’ were, however, early entertained; and, as was 
not unnatural in 1792, English ideas of tenure were largely imported 
nto the discussion. As already stated (p. 170), the holdings of the sub¬ 
ordinate classes of IS ayar came to be regarded (and treated) by our early 
English officials as ‘ mortgages ’—with which they really had nothing to 
do. Mortgages, as such, are well known in Malabar, but are quite 
distinct. This idea of * mortgage ’ not being attached to the Kanara 
midge ni , the two tenures were supposed to be different. But the Board 
themselves acknowledge the payment of the fee or premium, and in fact 
state all the features which show the real identity of the two tenures. 
Both were in origin not contract tenancies, but subordinate * fiefs ’ for the 
minor ranks under the greater owners who held the varg , or estate in 
chief. The mulgenl holding was originally not alienable ; it seems pro¬ 
bable that some of its early features had become lost in Kanara, while 
they survived in Malabar, and that thus the tenures came to be dis¬ 
tinguished. 
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likely to have been due to the adoption of Hindu caste; and 
it would certainly tend to keep up the position and the dignity 
of the families; while the peculiar customs of inheritance 
would help to maintain the joint-estate in the manner already 
alluded to. 

Dmvidian Villages in Soutlc-western Bengal 

Leaving the West Coast, as the home of so many curious 
tenures in which Dravidian custom has been only partially 
preserved, we pass to the other side of India—to South¬ 
western Bengal, where we have a survival of the Dra vidian 
ri^r/pc-formation, and one which indicates a somewhat more 
advanced stage than that which the Ivandh village represents. 
The Dravidian form of village, as we see it in the Chutiya- 
Nfigpur districts, 1 was apparently based on the Kolarian model, 
but more consolidated and better organised. Here we find the 
grouping of families, and their settlement in compact village 
sites under their own officers and provided with a staff of artisans 
and menials resident and entitled to their regular remuneration. 
We have definite village boundaries and arrangements for the 
extension of cultivation. Agriculture was always esteemed, and 
the strongest attachment to landed-property is manifested. 2 In 
every village there seems to have been a more or less distinct 
plan or method of location, and of allotting the different hold¬ 
ings. First, there was set aside an allotment of land (manjhi-has 
shortened to majhhu-s), which, as its name implies, was for the 
support of the chief of the district (not village). Another land 
division, or Ichrmi (this is a borrowed Hindu term), was assigned 


1 See pp. 1 oo, 166. ante , where an account is given of the Dravidian 
occupation of these districts. 

‘ Mr- J. F. Hewitt remarks ( Journ . Soc . Arts , xxxv. 622, May 1887): 
* The feeling of proprietary right in the lands held by their forefathers 
was, among the families with privileged right, stronger than among the 
Kol. Members of these families believe firmly in the indefeasibility of 
their rights ; and I have met Union cultivators who have lived all their 
lives ami held land in villages beyond the limits of their own country, 
"’ho named to me the villages where their forefathers had owned lands 
which they had never seen, and believed firmly in their right to return 
and claim a share in the lands should they wish to do so.’ 
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to the hereditary headman or chief of the village, munda} A 
third lot went to the pdlmn , or priest, and was called pahanaL 1 2 

The families who represent the first settlers and original 
f first clearers ’ of the soil are distinguished as bhuinhar , and are 
regarded as privileged in various ways: the family of the 
hereditary-headman always belongs to this number. 

The rest of the ordinary, or non-privileged families and 
settlers (possibly of later date), have land allotments suitable to 
their requirements; but these were in former days periodically 
redistributed, so as to give each holder his turn at both the good 
and bad. An exception was made in favour of certain holdings 
which were, for special reasons, regarded as permanent: for 
example, those (now called jalsazan , i.e. water-providing), for 
which the cultivator had laboriously constructed a small reservoir 
by damming up the angle of some ravine, and so supplying 
irrigation for his terraced rice-fields on the hillside. When 
new settlers were to be admitted, the whole of the holdings of 
the moveable class were redistributed, in conjunction, no doubt, 
with all the new holdings proposed to be created out of the 
waste. 

When the princes of Dhalbhum and its dependent States 
'were well established, they introduced a change into the villages ; 
the old c chief’s’ lands (majlihas) were naturally appropriated to 
the use of the King; and a second headman, called mahato, 
was appointed to look after the Raja’s interests ; accordingly, 
another special allotment of land ( mahtoai ) had to be found for 


1 From this title of the hea dman it may suggest itself that the village 
had been originally established by Knlarian rrmndds. 

2 The pdhanai, or priest’s, land was curiously organised; it was sub¬ 
divided into three fields to make provision for a triple order of worship. 
First, there was the bhuUkheta, or provision for the local spirits ( bhut ), 
and the divinities of the village {gdofl-devatd ), whose abode was in the 
sacred grove or tree belonging to the village ; next, there was a field for 
the default, or deity of the whole district (des )-—that is, the deity whose 
influence was conterminous with the clan-territory under the chief ( ma/njhi ); 
thirdly, there was the field called ddlikdtdri, or land for the service of the 
earth god (or goddess ?)—the general object of worship. Naturally, in after 
times, as the people adopted the Hindu faith, the pdhan tended to disap¬ 
pear, and his holding diminished or else lapsed into the form of some 
revenue-free holding by the Brahman who took his place. 
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his support. And yet another group of fields was set apart; for 
it became the rule to allow what were called hetkhetd, or lands 
held free of payment, for the mainte ? ance of the cultivators 
and labourers who tilled the 4 royal 5 lands. 1 

But the time came when the requirements of the Raja s 
Court could no longer be satisfied by the produce of the majhhas 
lands; possibly it was because the princes had in many 
instances granted or assigned these lands to cadets of their own 
family or as rewards to other persons. Whatever the motive, 
the custom soon arose of also levying a share of the produce ; the 
share was taken on all lands that were not privileged as belong¬ 
ing to the deities, or to the bhulhliar families, or to the village 
officers. It became the practice to designate all land which was 
thus made liable to the grain-share by the term rdjhas. When 
the days of the native rule passed away, and the Raja’s 
descendants were recognised as feudatory chiefs, or in other 
cases as ‘ Zamlndars,’ the majhhas lands (if not already assigned 
or alienated), became the 4 Zamlndar’s ’ special holding, while 
the rdjhas lands became the ordinary rent-paying raiyat’s lands. 
The older bhulhhdri lands, under the theory of the landlord 
Settlement, fell into the category of 4 tenant ’ lands also, and that 
without any legal provision for maintaining the privilege of the 
holders. This gave rise to many troubles and to more than one 
local rebellion; for the older families had, as I have observed, 
strong ideas about their ancient rights; they could not, and 
justly so, conceive how the Zamlndar representative of the former 
ruling houses could be entitled to destroy old customary rights 
and privileges, merely because he had become 4 landlord.’ In 
the end our Government directed a special Settlement to be 
made, and enacted a law designed to preserve the tenures—viz. 
the 4 Chutiya-Nagpur Tenures Act’ of 1869, supplemented by 
the local ‘Tenancy Act’ of 1879. The hhulhhdr families are 
now exempted from any further increase of their 4 rents.’ 2 

1 In other cases we find the ‘ royal lands ’ cultivated by slaves or serfs. 
This was the case in Coorg ; the foreign ( Haleri ) Raja there assumed the 
right to the panniya lands throughout the province, and had them tilled 
by slaves. These Rajas also levied a land revenue, in kind, in addition. 

2 I will only add that there have been differences of opinion about the 
value and sufficiency of the legal provisions enacted. I have been told 
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I shall not at this stage offer any remarks as to how the 
Dravidian and other pre-Aryan institutions naturally produced 
the existing miyatwari form of village; such remarks will be 
more suitable in another place, when we come to consider the 
connection of the tribe, or the tribal stage of society, with the 
village grouping of land-holdings. But I may notice how easily 
in the midst of such villages special lordships might grow up, 
and how in such a country as Malabar, for example, the excep¬ 
tionally ‘ aristocratic ’ joint-families, or taravada, kept united by 
pride of caste and ceremonial purity, might have produced land¬ 
lord-villages, held ‘in common’ or undivided, had not the 
features of the country and other circumstances been unfavour¬ 
able to the formation of such village estates. 

But it will be observed that nothing in any Kolarian or 
Dravidian custom as such, suggests a joint tribal holding of 
village or other areas; nor does it show a village owned in shares 
by a particular group of families. Indeed, the joint-family does 
not yet seem to be in existence. It is only when we come to 
the Nayar families who have adopted caste and the Hindu law 
that we find their families keeping together and avoiding 
partition as lessening their dignity. 

that protection was not carried far enough, and that in Borne cases the 
claims of the interested persons had not always been correctly understood. 
It is only right to mention the fact, but I cannot go into any argument 
on the subject. The whole of the details above given are derived partly 
from Mr. Hewitt’s papers and partly from various official reports and 
correspondence relating to the Tenancy Act and the recording of rights 
under the Tenures Act. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE ARYAN AND LATER CONQUERING RACES AND THEIR 
CONNECTION WITH THE LAND 

In the last chapter, endeavouring to discover specific customs 
characteristic of the early tribes over whom the Aryans obtained 
dominion, we could only light upon fragmentary evidence; we 
find indications afforded by occasional survivals in exception¬ 
ally favourable localities, and we can take note of the general 
agricultural and social condition of parts of the country which 
are known to have been peopled chiefly by non-Aryan races. 
We are entitled also to draw certain inferences from a number 
of incidents—each perhaps small in itself—which, combined, 
produce a conclusive effect on the mind. It is hardly possible 
not to conclude that while the earliest settlements were in village 
groups, they did not represent bodies of men owning the land in 
common. If there was any general prevalence of the idea of 
a unit estate, or village held in shares at all in the manner of 
existing joint-villages, we should surely have some trace of it; but 
there is none. Nor does the 4 Hindu ’ joint-family seem to have 
been known at first; we only find it among the higher Dravidian 
races, when they had taken, as they did almost with vehemence, 
to caste ideas and pride of religion. Once more, we cannot help 
noticing that the village of separate holdings is characteristic 
of the countries where the old or non-Aryan races were most 
widely spread, and were least disturbed. If, moreover, we turn 
to the indications afforded by the Aryan literature, we cannot 
help noticing that, whether in Manu, or the Jdtakas , or any 
other, when the village is alluded to, it is the raiyatwdri form, 
with its hereditary 4 headman.’ And in all the traditional 
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evidence we have of the early Rajas and their mode of govern¬ 
ment, the villages are clearly groups of individual free cultiva¬ 
tors, and not co-sharing lords of a petty manor. How, then, did 
the Rajputs (Aryans) get their joint-villages ? What notions had 
they about property in land ? As we have observed what we 
could of non-Ary an custom, so we may try and trace what is 
specifically Aryan. And then Jat and other races have esta¬ 
blished ‘joint’ villages as much as the Aryans, so that we must 
go on to see what further influence these later tribes have had 
on village land-holding. 

Of the effects of the Aryan settlements in India itself in the 
earliest period, we have no real evidence beyond certain scattered 
allusions in Yedic literature, and some faint local traditions. 
We can fairly surmise that the chief feature of their conquest 
was the establishment of local kingdoms or chiefships. We also 
remember that one part of the Aryan tribes—that connected 
with the Panjab-(or north-west Himalayan) Hills, the Indus 
Valley, and the upper part of Western India—was separated 
from the others, so that these ‘ non-Brahmanical 5 Aryans, as I 
have called them, had no part in the later development of caste 
and of all the peculiarities of the 1 Hindu law.’ One result of 
this would have been that such tribes would mix more readily 
with other races, and with the superior tribes of the pre-existing 
populations, while very probably infusing into them something 
of their superior energy and organising power. It does not 
seem likely that the earliest Aryan settlers had yet any such 
definite forms of land-holding as to produce any great changes, 
except in so far as the erection of a local lordship is a change; 
such Aryan settlers of the humbler order as took to farming 
would in all probability form villages on the pattern they found 
existing. The more striking institutions which we associate 
with the name ‘ Hindu ’—the quasi-feudal system of Rajpu- 
tana, the old ideals of monarchy still traceable in the existing 
Hindu States, the Puranic religion, the law of the text-books, 
and the complete establishment of caste, these are all due to the 
Aryans settled, beyond the Saraswati and the Jamna, in the 
Ganges plain. When we come to later and more settled t im es, 
under the influence of the Hindu system, the actual knowledge 
we have of Rajput and other similar tribally and individually 
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founded villages, comes from local traditions, bardic legends, 
and sometimes from family histories, called bansavali. 

In the attempt further to describe specific Aryan (Hindu) 
customs of village-tenure, and the customs of the other North¬ 
ern tribes who followed their footsteps and made Northern 
India their chief home, we shall find that the best illustration 
will be derived from actual examples rather than from general 
and abstract description. Nevertheless, a chapter must be 
devoted to the discussion of some general matters of Aryan 
custom. In the first place, we have often been told that there 
is a specially agricultural casie among the Hindus ; and this has, 
perhaps, tended not a little to spread the idea that Indian 
village institutions are essentially or mainly Aryan. This 
question of caste in relation to land-holding should be eluci¬ 
dated. Then, too, we shall in our subsequent allusions to 
specific village histories continually mention the clans of Rajputs, 
and the establishment of Rajput monarchies and chiefships ; so 
that it is essential to give a brief account of the constitution of 
the older Hindu society and its government—as far as it bears 
on the land question. Lastly, we have some indications, in 
Hindu texts and elsewhere, of the general ideas held regarding 
property, and especially property in land, and these it will be 
well to consider. A final section on the effects of the settle¬ 
ment of post-Aryan tribes and of the Moslem conquest can 
also most conveniently be included in this part of the work. 


Section 1.—Aryan Caste in its Relation to Agriculture 

Everyone who has opened an Indian Census Report knows into 
what a multitude of castes Indian society is divided; the system 
became so well established, and it coincided so easily with dis¬ 
tinction of race and clan, that, in a certain sense at any rate, it 
became applied to Sikh and Muhammadan people as well as 
those calk'd 4 Hindu.’ These castes are the growth of centuries. 
They have, in fact, multiplied, divided and again sub-divided 
times without number. Difference of caste, implying the general 
inability of one to eat, drink, or smoke with the other, and 
making intermarriage out of the question, has arisen, partly out 
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of religious distinctions, partly out of racial or tribal differences, 
and still more out of hereditary crafts, occupations, and modes of 
life. 

In the Vedas we only see the beginnings of such a system. 
But long before any idea of religious and ceremonial distinction 
was developed, the tribes appear to have recognised a certain 
‘ classification,’ which, in fact, became the foundation of the 
caste-system. 

There were, from the first, priests, or rather singers of those 
sacred hymns and invocations, the proper use of which had the 
greatest effect in securing victory and abundant spoil. And the 
course of adventure which the advancing tribes were pursuing 
could not fail to bring into prominence the warrior class 1 
—especially those noble and distinguished families which gave 
birth to the natural leaders of the clans, and which afterwards 
furnished the Rajas and chiefs who arose out of the earlier tribal 
organisation. These two classes grew into the ‘ twice-born ’ 
(Brahman and Kshatriya) castes. Both, from the first, had the 
least possible connection with agriculture, except as over-lords 
of the soil and receivers of shares in the produce. 

Setting apart these two chief castes, all the bulk of the 
people are merely spoken of collectively as Vi$, which later became 
Vai^ya — i.e. ‘the (Aryan) common people . 2 Every invading 
army or colonising nation, however, comes with a host of camp 
followers and inferiors, probably of various origin; among the 
Aryans some had apparently been admitted at least to the outer- 
courts of the community, and had conformed to Aryan customs. 
Accordingly, as the settlement progressed, so another (fourth) 
group came to be distinguished. Perhaps one of the tribes early 
admitted within the Aryan pale may have originally had the 
name of Qudra ; or it is possible that some of the camp-followers, 
or serfs, were called by this name . 3 

But no sooner were Aryan tribes settled in India than mixed 

1 King Alfred in his Saxon translation of Boethius remarks: * Unless 
their are priests, soldiers, and workmen— gebedmen, fyrdmen, and weorc- 
men —no king can show his craft ’: quoted in F. Seebohm’s English Village 
Community , 3rd ed. p. 133. 

2 See Zimmer, p. 214. 

3 That the fourth group was an after addition will, I think, be 
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races began to grow up. In fact, the Aryan influence extended 
as much by mixed marriages, alliances, and conversions, as by 
direct conquest. Before long the convex ed aboriginal and mixed 
races acknowledging Hindu customs, alike required a new 
name ; they became fused into one general class, and were called 
Qudra. The races who were not received into the pale at all 
remained ‘ out-caste.’ 

These broad divisions soon came to split up into many 
groups, and into subdivisions innumerable, and the old general 
names remained chiefly in books, and were used as generic 
terms rather than as actual caste-names. 

The military caste of the older organisation is now represented 
by a few of the higher families, who still call themselves 
Kshatriyd , as well as by the mass of 1 Rajput ’ clans 1 and 
castes, some of, perhaps, ‘ Indo-Scythian,’ and others of more or 
less mixed race. The bards early recognised thirty-six ‘ royal r 
houses, which were divided into 4 Solar 5 and 1 Lunar ’ branches, 
but included the later ‘ Fire-born 9 (Agrii Tilda) houses , 2 as well 
as, if Colonel Tod’s lists may be trusted, some Northern 

admitted. The name Qudra occurs but once in the Rgveda and that 
in the Purushasukta; but this mandala is, I believe, held to be a late 
addition to the original. See Caldwell, Introduction, p. Ill ff, and 
Zimmer’s note on Ptolemy’s Sudroi , p. 435 ; and on the subject gene¬ 
rally, Zimmer, p. 204 ff. 

1 It is curious that, as a general caste-name , Khsatriyd , or in the 
Hindi form Chatri , has almost disappeared, except as presently noted. 
It is commonly said that the large caste of Khatri, the shop-keeping and 
trading caste, derives its name from the Sanskrit Khsatriyd. I believe 
this to be doubtful, for why should the other form, Chatri, also survive ? 
The military, or royal caste, is now usually called Rajpu t ( = sons of the 
king), and in some places, generically, Thdkur, barons or lords of the soil. 
But it is curious to note that as the Rajputs have in so many cases 
descended to the peasant rank, and become mere landholders in villages, 
cultivating their own fields, the higher families disdain the name. In 
Oudh the chiefs always call themselves Chatri , and would be insulted if 
told they were Rajput. So it is in KtLngru (Ibbetson, Ethnography, 

§ 45G); the near descendants of the ruling chiefs returned themselves in 
the census as Chatri or Kshatriyd, to distinguish them from the Rajput 
peasantry or cultivating landholders. 

2 This later addition is very remarkable, and points distinctly to an 
extension of the ‘military caste.’ See p. 113, ante, and Tod, ii. 408-9, 
and i. 82. 
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princely houses—the Kathl , Bella, Uiina , &c. To these divisions 
belong all the multitude of Rajput clans of the present day—the 
Qauhdn , Tumdr , Baht or, Solanhhi , Pramara , and many more 
whose names will occur in the sequel. Others, like the Jadv, 
Jharejd , and Samrna , are probably still older, and connected 
with the earliest (non-Brahmanical) Aryans. The Brahmans 
have also split up into a number of distinct branches, many of 
whom are quite strangers one to the other, and are looked upon 
as inferior by the rest. Some have descended so low as to 
take to cultivation. All the rest of the people, the original 
Vaiqya and the Qudra , have long ago been classified anew into 
hundreds of castes largely dependent on trade or occupation, 
some of them being more nearly Aryan, and the vast majority 
being mixed, or more approaching the 4 aboriginal ’ races. 

That originally the Aryan tribes were a pastoral people 
is generally admitted. But a people occupying, even for a time, 
a country like that beyond the north-west frontier, consisting 
of mountain lands and intramontane valleys, could not possibly 
subsist without growing cereal crops ; and we are not surprised 
to find several allusions to agriculture as essentia] to life in the 
earliest Vedic hymns . 1 

These allusions to agriculture in the Rgveda are often in¬ 
troduced only by way of metaphor or simile; and there is no 
description of any form of land-holding or mode of settle¬ 
ment for agricultural purposes. The modes of tillage known 
seem to have been of quite a primitive character; but in many 
respects the same character attaches to the implements as well 
as the methods in use at the present day. It seems that as the 
Atharvan Veda represents a later stage of Aryan progress, so 
the allusions in the book indicate a somewhat more extended 


1 JZ.rsh.tl, the Vedic word for ‘people’ in general, is connected with 
Tcrshl — cultivated land, and Jcarsha , a plough (Z imm er, p. 141). But 
this merely shows that the general notion of mankind living by the pro¬ 
duce of the ground is very ancient. From the way in which the phrase 
jpanca hr shiny ah, the ‘five people or tribes,’ is used, it is evidently 
synonymous with panca-jannh or pahca mdnava — i.e. the nation at large 
(see G. Oppert, p. 577, note). It does not necessarily lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that the early Aryans were naturally agricultural by habit, rather 
than pastoral. 
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or advanced agriculture. It is here alone, for example, that we 
hear of ploughing, evidently in the open fields and heavy soil of 
the Gangetic plain, with yokes of six and eight oxen. 1 It is 
here also that we hear of the iron ploughshare ( pavlravanta ). 
This, however, does not imply luo.e than the primitive plough 
still in use. The plough—in two chief forms, one heavier 
and the other lighter—is to this day made in the rudest 
manner; and the share is only a pointed cap of hammered iron 
covering the spike of wood which digs the furrow. As soon as 
the art of hammering the soft and excellent iron which abounds 
in the Himalayas became known, the preparation of this iron cap 
or point would be among the simplest discoveries. 2 So, too, the 
mention of wkter-channels Qckanitra , Rgv. 7.49.2) does not 
indicate any advanced artificial irrigation works; it is just such 
a natural diversion of a stream in a valley as can be seen in 
abundance all along the Haro river in Hazara, for instance, or 
in fact anywhere in the mountains where a stream is led on to 
the fields, and sometimes carried along the hillside for some 
distance. 

There is no specific mention of the crops grown ; the words 
relating to the £ grain ’ are of general import only. It is clear, 
however, that though nothing is stated as to who cultivated the 
land, whether the tribesmen, or serfs, and subject people,-there 
is no indication that agriculture was despised, as it afterwards 
was. From several passages we gather that the plough as the 
producer of food was thought of importance; and in one place 
the singer, apparently addressing people in general, urges them 
to leave idleness and gambling with dice, and attend to their 
fields and to getting food. We shall have to speak of the 
Yedic qrama , or village, in another connection; but there is not 
the least suggestion that it is a group of land-holdings held in 
common, or in any other way. But the idea of fields, owned by 
someone, seems familiar, from the allusion found to measuring 

1 Ath. Veda , 6.91.1; 3.17.3. 

2 The Sanskrit pavl evidently implies only such a rude iron tip or point 
as is in use at present; for the word also is used for ‘ spear-head.’ A 
rude process of smelting iron (in a malleable form) at a low temperature 
by charcoal, is evidently of great antiquity in the Hill States and in many 
other places. 
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the fields with a staff of reed; and to there being bare strips 
or balks ( Ichilya ) left between the fields. 1 

So far, then, as the early Aryans are concerned, agriculture 
appears to have been in no disrepute; nor can we learn whether 
it was the business of any particular tribe or class. It is 
probable that the very fact of settlement would have effected a 
Bort of natural division of labour and adjustment of suitable 
occupations. Some of the tribes or families would take to 
agriculture, and these would form the majority of those who 
remained stationary when the rest moved on. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, the farther the Aryans moved into India, the more would 
the advancing body be composed of Brahmans and fighting tribes, 
and the more disposed these would be to relegate agriculture to 
the humbler classes, and to the conquered ‘ aborigines ’ and the 
mixed races who so soon sprang up and multiplied. 

Whatever may be the true date of the Laws of Manu , we have 
no earlier literary mention ol‘ agriculture, after the Vedic hymns. 
In Manu we are already in times of settled royal government. 
The kingdom is internally organised into administrative divi¬ 
sions under appropriate officers. The Vaiqya (the term is now 
applied to a caste) is represented by the merchant whose busi¬ 
ness is with trade and with buying grain and other goods; he is 
regarded also as the owner of flocks and herds. ‘ The cultivation 
of land ’ is only casually thrown in among his permissible occupa¬ 
tions as a subsidiary matter. And even so, the expression used 
seems quite possibly to refer to agricultural land-holding, not as a 
personal occupation, but as a means of employing capital. At 
the present day the KJiatri and Baniya (traders and money 
lenders) — the most non-agricultural Hindu class in the 
country—are eager to buy and to hold land as an investment. 
Thus in the ‘ Laws J we read, ‘ to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to 
offer sacrifices, to study [the Veda], to trade, to lend money and 
to cultivate land ’—are the ‘ duties assigned ’ to a Vaigya. 2 

1 In Rgv. 1.110.5, the divine artificers (Rbhu) are spoken of as 
measuring ‘ as a man measures a field with a staff of reed ’ (. Rohrstab 
in Grassman’s translation). In Rgv. 10.142.3, in a hymn to Agni, the 
bare strips or balks are mentioned. 

2 Mftnava Dharmasdstra , chap. i. p. 90. G. Biihler translates 
4 assigned ’; Sir W. Jones makes the Glossary addition 4 or permitted.’ 
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The author has indeed little feeling for agriculture, as in 
another place 1 he says that i some declare that agriculture is 
something excellent; [but] that means of subsistence is blamed 
by the virtuous; [for] the wooden [implement] with iron point 
[the plough, injures the earth/ The idea that the Vaigya 
is the agricultural caste par excellence is quite without foundation. 
Indeed, in spite of the employment of the term in Manu, Vai?ya 
did not generally come into use as a caste-name at all. There 
is no general caste so called, although locally some unimportant 
groups may be found calling themselves so, for want of a more 
distinctive name. 

What is perhaps stranger still, the Qudra caste, though it 
must, in the times we are referring to, have come to include a 
large body of settled cultivators of mixed as well as of non- 
Aryan race, is not treated as a specially agricultural caste, 
nor is there any allusion to ploughing or farm labour. And 
although the laws of Manu may deal more with ideals than 
with actual facts, still it is very remarkable that agriculture 
should not have been specially attributed to the Qudra 2 unless, 


In chap. ii. p. 31, we are told that a Vaigya's name should be connected 
with wealth : in chap. v. p. 37, mercantile business seems to be the object 
of his life. So in chap. viii. p. 113 the Vaicya witness is to be sworn 
‘ by his kine, grain, and gold ’; if he were essentially an agriculturist, 
attached to his land as Indian villagers notoriously are, surely the 
ancestral acres would be a much more natural object to swear by. So 
in chap. x. pp. 79, 80, agriculture is just mentioned as a means of liveli¬ 
hood—when necessary ; but trade is the most commendable for a Vcuigya. 
Cf. also chap. ix. pp. 326, 327, 330, where the only direct indication of a 
Vaigya's interest in agriculture is that he ought to be ‘ acquainted with 
the manner of sowing seeds and with the good and bad qualities of 
fields.’ 

1 Ibid. chap. x. p. 84. 

‘ Of a Cudra it is said, Manu, x. 99, 100, ‘if he is not employed in 
waiting on twice-born men,’ he may principally follow such mechanical 
occupations as joinery, masonry, or the various practical arts, as painting 
and writing, by which he may serve the twice-bom. I have not found 
any text which speaks of a Qudra agriculturist. The Qudra of the 
‘ Laws ’ appears rather to be regarded as the lowly camp-follower of 
the higher Aryan castes—but still within the pale; he is not treated as 
what he really was, or very often was, an aboriginal tribesman who had 
accepted Hinduism, or a half-blood. 
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as seems probable, the then existing agricultural communities 
were largely, and indeed essentially, non-Aryan or of mixed 
descent, and therefore beneath the specific notice of Brahmanic 
authors. Nor can it be said that this proves too much, it 
does not exclude the practical certainty that a large number of 
the humbler ranks of Aryans took to agriculture, or at least to 
farm management, with the aid of aboriginal and other races 
as their tenants and labourers. But it was just these humbler 
Aryan clans that were most likely in time to fuse completely 
with the original population. To summarise our conclusions, 
it may safely be asserted that all the upper classes of Aryan 
origin had little feeling for agriculture, and that India does not 
owe to them either the introduction of settled cultivation or 
(directly) any particular policy or principle of land-ownership. 
To this day castes with some pretensions, though they may 
have been reduced to the necessity of cultivating their own lands, 
are usually in the position of proprietary co-sharers, or at least 
privileged tenants under greater landlords. The position is 
well stated by Sir W. Hunter when he says: 4 We know that 
the Aryan invaders never penetrated in sufficient numbers into 
India to engross any large proportion of the soil. That through¬ 
out five-sixths of the continent the actual work of tillage 
remained in the hands of the non-Aryan or Sudra races, and 
that even at a remote time husbandry had become as degrading 
an occupation in the eyes of the Aryan conquerors as the 
tending of sheep was to the Mosaic Pharaohs.’ 1 


Section II.— The Aryan Clan-organisation and the 
‘ Hindu State 5 

If we make a general survey of the existing Aryan (Rajput) 
land-holding communities in Upper India, and remember the 
fact already explained, 2 that the present allocation is due to 
an extensive redistribution and resettlement which occurred 
long subsequently to the original establishment of Aryan chiefs 
around Delhi, in Oudh, and in the Ganges Valley, we are 

1 Orissa , ii. 206. 2 Ante , p. 121 ff. 
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struck by one notable circumstance-. Some of the Aryan 
agricultural communities appear in a still purely clan and family 
stage, and have always remained democratic in their constitution. 1 
Otherwise, the Kshatriya class usually developed a monarchical 
system; and this system appea: 5 in some cases constructed 
distinctly on dan-lines —that is to say, the ‘ Patriarch,’ and 
sectional chiefs become £ Rajas,’ and Thakurs or ‘ barons ’ 
graded in a kind of c feudal ’ order. But very often also there 
is a single royal house or a single chiefship, which is quite 
unconnected with any clan-gradation, or with the presence of 
adherents of the same clan. 

Both the dan-organisation , and the monarchical system as 
producing the Hindu State , are intimately connected with the 
history of village tenures. It is to the dan-organisation of the 
Aryan tribes that we owe the features of those Hindu land- 
holding communities of the joint type, but which had nothing 
to do with aristocratic origin or territorial rule. It is also 
ultimately to the Hiiidii State system that we owe a large part 
of those greater landlord estates—the Zamlndaris, Taluqdaris, 
and other forms of general over-lord tenure—with which this work 
is not directly concerned. 2 * * But it is also to the same develop¬ 
ment, whether in the more perfect form of the Hindu State or 
in the mere local lordship of adventurous knights and scions of 
noble houses, that we owe many village communities of Aryan 
connection. 

It is, then, a matter both interesting and important to trace 
back the Aryan polity to Yedic times, and notice how (I) its 
clan-system was organised and (2) how the prominence of the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste has led both to the perfect 6 clan 
monarchies,’ as I will call them, such as we see in Rajputana 
and elsewhere, and also to those rulerships and chiefships in 
Oudh and elsewhere founded by single individuals without any 
clan connection at all. 

(1) The earliest Vedic accounts, though showing only the 

1 There are some excellent remarks on this in the district article 
‘ Hardoi ’ in the Oudh Gazetteer , ii. 40. 

2 For the sake of clearness I omit, at present, all mention of the 

Muhammadan dynasties, which in fact copied or adopted the Hindu 

system and thus gave rise to similar tenures among their descendants. 
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germs of the caste system, always represent the Aryans as con¬ 
sisting of differently-named tribes, and as having divisions and 
subdivisions of tribes and clans, each headed by its appropriate 
grade of chief. We are also prepared to expect that this patri¬ 
archal or social tribal system will be in part modified by a mili¬ 
tary organisation; and the two together may be the source of 
some confusion in our minds. 

The main groups or tribes in early Aryan times are described 
by the term janah , and the clans or larger branches by vig. 1 
There is one passage in the Rgveda (2. 26. 3) which specifies 
the entire series of the divisions. The favour of the Father of 
the Gods, it tells us, is to be sought by sacrifices, &c., that wealth 
may be acquired through the tribe, the clan, the minor clan, 
and the families ; or, as Zimmer translates : 1 Wer den Vater der 
Gotter fur sich zu gewinnen sucht . . . der erlangt Beute und 
Reichthum durch die Manner; durch Stamm ( janena ), durch 
Gau (vigd ), durch Verwandtschaft ( janmana ), durch Familie 
( jx'fmih ) ’ 2 Here we have the tribe or whole, then the clan 
(Gau = vigd), then the minor-clan (Verwandtschaft = janman )— 
i.e. the wider kindred or body of related families that have still 
some connecting link, whether or not they have settled together 
in one village, 3 and lastly the close kindred—the existing single 
family whatever may have been the customary limit of descent. 4 

There are various grades of leaders and'cliiefs ; the grama we 
have already heard of as a cluster of buildings or fort of refuge, 5 

In the bardic records (and the Cdran , or bard, is a great personage in 
Rajput Courts) the whole tribe was called hula. The kwlii divides into 
gakhilf or clans, and the clans into gotra , or got , which are septs or minor 
clans. In ordinary (non-royal) castes that had a tribal basis, popular use 
has adopted the Arabic word qaum for the whole ‘ caste ’ and got for the 
clan. Thus a man is described as Qaum Jat, got Sidhu, meaning a Jat 
of the Sidhu clan. Sometimes there is a further division of the got into 
al. The Hindi word al is traced to the Sanskrit iivali , or ali ** a line or 
row. There is also an Arabic word dl> which has a somewhat similar 
meaning - progeny, &c. 

2 Zimmer, p. 160; Rgv. 2. 26. 8. 

The learned author thinks that janman refers to a ‘ village commu¬ 
nity ( Dorfgemeinde ); but there is, as I shall afterwards show, no 
authority for this whatever. 

4 This question will be discussed when we speak of the tribe and the 
village, Chapter VI. •• Zimmer, pp. 141, 142. 
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and the leader or commander of such a place ( grdmani or vraja- 
pail ) is apparently connected with the disposition of the quota 
which each centre of residence contributed to the clan forces ;— 
as Zimmer puts it, he is the ‘ Anfilhrer des Heerbannes der be- 
stimmten Ortschaft.’ 1 The clai has a chief called Vifpati. 
Over the whole there is a Raja —such a rank at least is frequently 
mentioned; but the Vedic Raja appears very different from the 
autocratic ruler of later times. The office was hereditary, but 
sometimes apparently elective. 2 No regular revenue or tax is 
vet levied—in a stage of society which is still a continuous war¬ 
like campaign—but contributions and gifts are offered, and 
enemies are made to pay tribute. The king also, as such, re¬ 
ceives a share in the booty gained by a successful foray. 3 The 
JRaja is evidently not independent of some great popular assem¬ 
bly ; and affairs seem generally to have been managed by coun¬ 
cils of the tribe—of the clan, or of smaller groups, for more 
than one distinct term is used. The sabhd appears to be the 
council of the minor-clan, or other limited group; the samitl 
would be a larger gathering of the clan or tribe 4 over which 
the king presides—rather, however, as primus inter pares. 

(2) Out of such a social stage we pass quite naturally to the 
later monarch if. The tribal organisation has to be strengthened for 
war, or ultimately for the domination of a conquered territory; 
a greater degree of power in the king, and of military obedience 
and loyal service on the part of the chiefs, become a necessity 
of success. The king himself rules the central territory, and 
the chiefs take charge of districts all round; the frontier most 
exposed to danger of any kind being entrusted to the one who, 
as senapaii , or captain of the host, has the greatest military 
skill. 

The land-revenue arises in the same natural order. When 

1 Zimmer, p. 171. 

2 Ilid. pp. 159, 162. Possibly elective out of certain suitable families 
only. In Rgveda, 10. 124. 128, there is mention of the clans ( Gaue , as 
Zimmer translates) electing the king. 

s Zimmer, pp. 166, 167. 

1 Ibid., p. 174. AYe shall see afterwards how this idea persisted in 
Rfijputana, where the chiefs considered themselves the ‘ brethren ’ of the 
Raja, and often asserted their right to be consulted, which the Raja was 
apt to forget. 
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the king is peaceably established, he finds cultivation going on 
in villages of the aboriginal races, many of whom have accepted 
his rule with very little if any opposition ; the humbler ranks of 
his own followers also take to cultivation, and it becomes a 
natural plan for each to give a share of the grain produce to the 
sovereign or the local chief, as the case may be. Outlying tracts 
subdued, but not occupied, will pay their tribute also, in what¬ 
ever form is most convenient, to the Royal Treasury. The 
svstem of taxation was soon extended further, for we find the 
trading and artisan classes organised into recognised guilds, 
each with its own head ; and by this means a contribution from 
the non-agricuitural classes was secured. 1 

When we come to the times represented by the Laws of 
Man u. the ‘manner of the kingdom 7 is already well known; 
and there is no detailed description of it. The Raja receives his 
regular grain-share, and has officers to supervise its collection. 
Naturally (for the Brahman must be exalted), the council of 
chiefs has disappeared into the background, and the Brahman 
ministers are the ostensible advisers. But this more nearly 
represents the individual monarchy than the tribal form, where a 
sufficiently complete clan, with its greater chief and heads of 
minor clans were engaged in the government of a territory. 
When we see the ‘ Raj ’ established on this clan-basis in Rajpu- 
tana, we observe how an important post is assigned to every 
chief within the clan, and with it an oath of service is exacted 
and a formal recognition of the Raja’s supremacy. 2 This is 
something different from what Manu contemplates. 

Bearing in mind the limited object with which this account 

1 I may be permitted to observe that in towns this ‘ guild ’ system of 
tradesmen and merchants still exists ; and if we had boldly made use of 
it in our first efforts to establish an income tax, there might have been 
less friction ; for it is a matter of obvious justice as well as of ancient 
custom, that non-agriculturists should contribute as well as the owners 
of land. What caused the unpopularity was the attempt to enforce a 
European mode of levy—an inquiry into profits and incomes, and a very 
useless and nominal examination of shop-books. It might have been 
unscientific, but it would have been far more practical, to assess the 
different * castes ’ or trade guilds, &c.. in lump sums through their 
caudharii . as they were afterwards called. 

2 We have, fortunately, the valuable assistance of Colonel Tod’s 
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of the Hindu State is introduced, I do not propose to give all 
the minuiiee of the really ancient organisation of Mewar and 
other early kingdoms. It will be enough to say that in the 
complete or clan ‘ Raj,’ the rank of Raja 1 is given to the head 
of the chief family of the eldest br nch: thus, the chief is still 
addressed as ‘ Bdpjl 9 (revered father). Under him the heads of 
the lesser clans and families will have graded titles —lido (or 
Itdvin Western India), Bdwat (or Rawed), Thakur and others. 

The Raja’s demesne was the central, and usually the richest, 
part of the country, and each chief had a territory round 2 it; 
while the lesser chiefs, who could not be so furnished, held special 

Rajasthan , origimUy published in 1827 and since reprinted. Colonel 
Tod is no doubt uncritical, and his linguistic and other deductions are of 
little value; but for all matters of custom and observance, of which he 
had intimate personal knowledge, his authority is first-rate. His love of 
analogies often leads him to absurdity. Hence he is too fond of identify¬ 
ing the Rajput system with the feudal system of Europe, to which, no 
doubt, it has some resemblance. As an instance I may quote his allusion 
to the minor holding, on military service, of what he calls a ‘hide’ of 
land. The native term carsd means the leather or hide bag used for 
irrigation, and referred probably to the area of land watered by one carsd. 
Obviously it had no kind of connection with the ‘ hide ’ in the English 
manorial system or with European feudal tenures. The etjunology of 
‘ hide ’ is not understood (Seebohm, English Village Community , p. 398; 
Stubbs’s Const. History, 5th ed. i. 79); but it can have no similarity with 
the carsd of land in India. 

1 The title varies, but it is usually Raja or Rund. Maharaja is a com¬ 
plimentary addition. Adhirdjd is sometimes coupled with the latter, and 
where not merely a bombastic title it properly implies ‘ suzerain ’ over a 
number of other States. For it will be remembered that one of the most 
frequent features of Hindu States, especially those not on the clan system, 
is that they are combined in confederacies, and united under the hege¬ 
mony of some great emperor like Asoka or the sovereign of Kanauj. 
The Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century saw the State barge of 
Kanauj being drawn by eighteen minor Rajas. This confederacy did 
not imply any interference with interior State affairs, only with general 
defence and offence. CaJcravarti was another title applied to a ‘ suze¬ 
rain ’ Raja. 

2 This was often pictorially represented as a flower with open petals 
round a central disc. See, for instance, p. 1 in Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography , where the Map of India, a.d. 550, according to Vardhamitra., 
is given. The whole is represented, on this ideal, as a central domain 
with subordinate kingdoms lying all round it. 
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offices with assignments of Revenue or other means of support, 
within the central demesne. 

The Raja’s demesne has come to be universally described by 
the Arabic word Khdl§a (or Khdlisa ), which has supplanted any 
older indigenous term or terms. The Sikhs also adopted the 
word, first as representing the consolidated territory belonging 
to the whole of the Sikh confederacy, and afterwards as mean¬ 
ing the 4 State power * unified under their great Raja Ranjlt 
Singh. The Mughal emperors employed the term to signify 
the whole of the lands paying revenue direct to the Treasury, as 
distinguished from the territory available to be held ‘ in jd,gir ’— 
i.e. on assignment of the local revenue, to certain great chiefs or 
officers of State ( [Mansabdar ). J This was evidently an adapta¬ 
tion of the Aryan model. 

To return to the Hindu ‘ Raj.’ Where there were no geo¬ 
graphical features that invited a natural division of territory 
otherwise, the chief’s portions were frequently allotted by count¬ 
ing up groups of villages. The full estate was most frequently 
the caurdsl , or group of eighty-four villages. 1 2 Smaller estates, 
or even subdivisions effected for any family or local reason, were 
hedlisi , or tracts of forty-two villages, or cauhlsl , tracts of 
twenty-four. It is only necessary to add that the traces of this 
division always, as far as I know, indicate the remains of some 
rulership, or at least of a local barony or Over-lordship of some 
kind, and never the mere clan-settlement of cultivating land¬ 
holders in a ‘ democratic ’ group. 

The Raja and the chiefs each collected the revenue in his 
own territory ; the chiefs paid no revenue to the Raja, but 

1 Colonel Tod does not give any Hindi name for the ‘ demesne ’ even 
in the case of the ancient dominion of the Bana of Mewar. I have 
some reason to think that the term kot may have been applied, or perhaps 
mandalam. 

2 Some interesting information regarding vestiges of old caurdsl 
divisions in various parts of Upper India will be found in Beanies’ 
Elliot's Glossary , (s.v. ‘ chaurdsi ’). In the Statistical Account of the 
Gorakhpur District, North-West Provinces (N.-W. P. Gazetteer , vi. 436), 

I find this term used, not with reference to a number of villages, but to 
an extent of circuit in kos ( = 1^ mile.) Thus a certain Baja’s territory 
was a circuit of eighty-four kos , enlarged to a saUlsh or circuit of eighty- 
seven kos ; and so with the lesser divisions. 
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helped him with aids in time of war ; and the chiefs heir paid a 
4 fine J on his succession; when also he did homage and received 
investiture from the Raja. 1 The early rmers made no claim to 
be owners of the soil; there is not a trace of 6uch a claim in 
the Manava Dharma$astra or in a: y other ancient text. 2 In 
Rajputana we find, for example, the oldest and most dignified 
of the rulers only claiming as his State-right, what was de¬ 
scribed by the three words ‘ An, dan, kin ’—i.e., as Colonel Tod 
explains, his right to allegiance and military service of all 
grades ; his right to the land-revenue share ( bhog ) and other 
taxes (bar dr ), including supplies of grass and wood or the equiva¬ 
lent thereof ( khar-lalcr ) ; and his right to royalties on mines. 3 
No doubt this right included, as elsewhere, the power to dispose 
of waste and unoccupied land in the demesne. 

It is frequently the custom of writers on Indian subjects 
to speak of this system of chiefs in subordination to a Raja as 
1 feudal'; but it is forgotten that really it differed from the 
feudal system of Europe in being as much dependent on clan- 
relationship as on anything else. The safety of the State and 
success in war alike demanded the loyal allegiance and obedience 
of every clansman in his grade and place : otherwise, the chiefs 
remembered that they had as good a right to the p>dt, or feudal 
estate, as the Raja had to his 4 Raj.’ 4 In neither case did the 

1 In Mewar the pattait , or subordinate chiefs, were numerous enough 
to be ranked in classes (Tod, i. 127). The fourth and lowest consisted of 
the Btlbu, or younger branches of the Raja’s own family, who received 
hfe grants for their subsistence. 

2 The question of State ownership of the soil is dealt with in the next 
section. 

a In Mewar there were some valuable minerals (see Tod, i. 128). Kan 
- mine, is a Persian form, but connected with the Sanskrit Tchdnl. 

4 Colonel Tod has given some interesting appendices of original docu¬ 
ments illustrating this. One of them sets forth the grievances of the 
pa ttait , or vassal chiefs, of Deogarh, against their Bdwat. The petitioners 
give him the correct title, Deogarh being a State of secondary rank; 
in the reply the chief styles himself Maharaja. The chiefs remind him 
that when the State was founded, their territorial allotments were made 
out as much as the Bdwat's own. They complain of his assuming to 
make grants to outsiders within their estates; and of his listening to the 
advice of foreigners instead of allowing them (the chiefs) to form his 
Council. 
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allotment of territory have anything to do with the actual owner¬ 
ship of the soil; the chiefs’ territory and the Raja’s were alike 
in that respect. 1 

A similar system of a Raja and his ‘ vassal ’ chiefs with 
appropriate allotments of territory all round, appears in the 
account of the Hindu kingdom of Orissa as given by Sterling. 
It was adopted in its essential idea, though not in detail, by 
the Sikhs ; and its features may be traced in the States of Simla 
and Kangra. 

But obviously the system in its completeness depends on 
the presence of the whole clan and its branches. And when we 
remember by what strange adventures and by aid of what 
singular freaks of fortune many local rulerships were gained, it 
is not surprising to find a single chief without his clan, or attended 
only by a small following. The whole of India furnishes us with 
examples of Hindu States 2 which at one time or another had 
rulers or Rajas of some princely Rajput house, and perhaps not one 
other chief of the same family in his territory. OUDH affords us 
many examples. Thus, for instance, of the northern kingdoms, 
Gonda, Atraula, &c., Mr. Benett writes : 3 ‘ The Raj rested on a 

] So little was the ‘ fief’ connected with ownership in the land, that 
there was a time, in Mewor at any rate, when the fiefs were moveable. 
(Tod, i. 14G) ‘ I need only mention that as late as the reign of Raja 

Singhrum the fiefs of Mewar were actually moveable, and a little more 
than a century and a half has passed since this practice ceased.’ 

It is also hardly necessary to add that the working of the system, and 
the degree to which the Raja was really chief ruler and the vassals really 
subordinate in their own estate, depended on the energy and character of 
the Raja himself and the general morale of the whole clan. With a weak 
ruler, the tendency for the local chiefs to assert complete independence 
would soon become marked, especially as the clan-feeling grew weaker, as 
it must do in the course of time. 

2 It will be remembered that the States were always comparatively 
small, and constantly changing. When we hear of great Hindu empires 
or extensive kingdoms, it iB always that the ‘ Emperor ’ was the head of a 
great confederacy of smaller States, reproducing on the larger scale the 
idea of the ‘ Raja’ and his ‘barons.’ They were held together by the 
slenderest threads ; the sending of an embassy was enough. It was only 
thus that it was possible for Asoka, for instance, to be nominal head of 
an empire extending at one time from Afghanistan to Ganjam. See 
Grierson’s Notes on the Gaya District , 1893, p. 102. 

3 Gonda S. It p. 37 £f. 
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purely territorial basis. . . . Every Raj was confined to a definite 
tract of country, enclosed in a ring fence by recognised boundaries, 
and applied to every inch of land within those boundaries. . . . 
To suppose that it was in any way connected with the idea of 
clanship is a mistake. . . The author goes on to instance the 
territory called Khurasa, in which, though a numerous Qhatri 
clan (Risen) held properties, the Raja was a Kalhahs , he and 
his immediate family being the only members of the clan in the 
territory. Many similar cases could be quoted. There was 
thus no opportunity for any feudal baronies ; or perhaps there 
might have been one or two adjacent territories which acknow¬ 
ledged a dependence on the Raja, but that was all. The minor 
members of the Rajas family (chothhaij/a) would then be pro¬ 
vided for by grants or assignments of revenue or territory 
within the Raj. The ‘ Raj ' is essentially a territorial dominion, 
one and indivisible; and, properly speaking, the Thakur or 
k Baron’s ? estate is also indivisible. But in the latter case, in 
foimer days at any rate, partition was not always avoided. I 
have even met with instances where a Raja’s, kingdom has been 
foimally partitioned among his heirs. This, no doubt, is ex¬ 
ceptional, as the rule of primogeniture most commonly applies 
to the public or territorial estates of Rajas and ruling chiefs. 
The subject primogeniture will come before us again at a 
later stage, 1 and need not be further considered here. Hindu 
States were nearly always of small or at least limited size. 2 

It may not be out of place to add that in the movements and 
turmoils of the Rajput disruption occasioned by the Moslem in¬ 
vasions-—and probably it has been so at all times—a great 
number of local chiefships have been established in a very in¬ 
formal way, and ruled without any attempt to adopt what I have 
described as the more regular features of the Hindu monarchy. 
We find small parties of Rajputs settling down in a place and 

1 Post , p. 304. 

" It was the small States, ranging, in the Trans-Ghagra districts, from 
100 to 1,000 square miles each, that afterwards formed the principal basis 
of the Revenue divisions or Taluqas formed under the Muhammadan 
government of Oudh. I need hardly also allude to the thirty-two small 
States in the Simla Hills ; all are held by their separate Raja or Runa; 
and only in some cases are there one or two dependent ‘baronies’ 
attached to the State. 
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establishing a rude kind of ‘ barony/ If the leading chief after¬ 
wards attains to some power and reputation, and to an extensive 
domain, be will probably assume, or receive from the emperor, 
the title of Raja. Such dominions were autocratically, but not 
unkindly, governed in old days. But they were very unstable, 
and were exceedingly liable to be broken up by family quarrels 
and to go to pieces. 


Section III.— Aryan Ideas of Property in Land 

It has been incidentally mentioned that the idea of separate 
fields measured with a reed appears in the Rgveda. This shows 
that the principle of appropriation was not unknown at that 
early date. But from all that we know of the results of the 
Aryan invasion, the chief agent in producing varied forms of 
land-tenure must have been the introduction of a number of 
separate centralised governments, with the opportunities that 
they afforded for the growth of over-lordships, whether ex¬ 
tending to considerable estates or to single villages. The 
humbler Aryans no doubt settled down to village life either 
in independent democratic communities or under village or 
other local lords; but, as tradition and history are more con¬ 
cerned with the deeds of the military and‘ruling classes, the 
prominent subjects of attention are the founding of royal capitals 
and the establishment of monarchies. These are varied with 
many incidents of local adventures, of estates gained by grant, 
or by what were in fact mere marauding expeditions. Every¬ 
where we hear of little groups of Rajputs, under efficient leaders, 
seizing on and extending territorial possessions. Nor do we for¬ 
get the case where no monarchical development occurred. Even 
in those Aryan villages that were always held by cultivating fra¬ 
ternities from the first, the co-sharers, ‘ democratic ’ though we 
may call them, and having no pretensions to any noble rank, 
still regarded themselves as holding the land on a superior 
tenure extending to the whole area of their possession, in a way 
that we do not observe among the humbler rahjaiwCm commu¬ 
nities. And it may be convenient to add that the same feeling 
of superiority and of union was evinced by the Jat, Moslem, 
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and other clans who later formed similar settlements of joint- 
villages. 

In the case of Aryan clans or indiviuuals establishing a terri¬ 
torial rule , their original practice was only to take the lords 
share of the produce, without directly affecting the cultivating 
tenure of any existing holders. If, then, on the loss of the 
ruling position, the families became actual owners of the land, 
under the toleration of some new conquering ruler, we may be 
sure that the ownership would be of a ‘ superior ’ character. In 
the larger estates, the great landlord would still regard himself 
very much as if he were still a Raja. He would be a great over- 
lord and rent-receiver, without interfering much with the actual 
soil tenancy. If the resulting estates were scattered villages, the 
bodies of ‘ inheritors ’ would become still more the immediate 

t 

owners, perhaps themselves cultivating the land; but there 
would still be the pride of descent, and that sense of superiority 
-which in India depends much more on caste and birth than on 
appearances of wealth or forms of occupation. 

Aryan land-holding, in the case of all the higher castes, had 
thus a natural tendency to the landlord form. Otherwise, we 
have no evidence whatever that the Aryan mind conceived any 
fecial form of rill aye as such. The same physical conditions 
and tribal ideas of family grouping that operated in all cases, 
equally invited the Aryans to form ‘ villages ’—even where they 
-were not taking the lordship of villages already established. But 
their peculiar position and sense of superiority led automatically 
to a difference in the internal constitution of those villages which 
v r ere held by the higher castes. 

When we come to speak, in the next chapter, of the oriyin of 
the joint-village, we shall discuss the kind of tribal feeling which 
gives rise to a sense of joint-owmership in some form or degree; 
and we shall consider the nature and effects of the joint-inherit¬ 
ance as producing what is called common ownership in the joints 
family of the original over-lord. It will be sufficient to notice 
here that the purer Aryan clans exhibit both principles; they 
had a strong sense of union in the clan, and of the right of all 
the clan members to share alike in the common acquisition of 
territory ; they also had the joint-family. 

As to the earliest ideas of land-holding among the Aryans, 
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in the state of movement and constant warfare which the Vedic 
hymns represent, we do not find any direct or even covert allu¬ 
sion to any system of sharing the land conquered or occupied. 1 
If anything of the kind had existed, it is hardly possible that it 
should have escaped all mention. 

What, however, is still more to the purpose, is that there is 
no mention in the much later Laws of Manv , of anything like a 
joint-village or an area of land held ‘ in common.’ This is the 
more remarkable because the joint-inheritance principle is fully 
asserted ; and so it would follow that if a father became the owner 
of a whole village, and was succeeded, say, by four sons and six 
grandsons (representing two other sons deceased), the whole 
village would naturally be held by a ‘ community ’ of ten co- 
sharers. But the ‘ village ’ as a form of tenure depending on a 
co-sharing constitution, such as is now observed in Upper India, 
is nowhere mentioned by the author or authors. 2 The grdmam s 

1 Zimmer once or twice speaks of the ‘ Dorfgemeinde,’ but this is 
rather by way of using a current form of speech; for there is no Vedic 
evidence that ‘communities’ were formed by ‘village’ bodies in any 
sense at all, far less as connected with land-owning. In the passage above 
quoted from the Rgveda (p. 194, ante), giving the different divisions of the 
tribe, we find mention of the Verwandtschaft =janman. Zimmer (p. 160) 
remarks that this is ‘ evidently ’ ( deutlich ), a village, because the inhabitants 
of the village were originally of a single family or kindred. I submit 
there is nothing 4 evident ’ about it; the statement about the village is 
derived from the conventional belief on the subject and is based on no 
evidence whatever. All that the term (janman ) implies is that there was 
a group of connected single families held together by some tie of descent, 
so as to be recognised as one of the groups into which a tribe was sub¬ 
divided, possibly having a central residence or fortress. As to commu¬ 
nity of property or of land-holding, nothing of the kind is so much as 
hinted at. 

2 Although it is again and again represented by our books that the 
‘village community,’ meaning one with a collective ownership, was known 
to Manu. 1 have more than once gone carefully over the latest and best 
translation (Dr. G. Buhler’s) without being able to discover the smallest 
trace of any such allusion. M. de Laveleye’s statement (PropriHe 
primitive, p. 66), that ‘ the mention of the “communaut^s ” in Manu did 
not suffice to enlighten the English lawyers ’ as to the joint-village, is 
perhaps thus explainable! The fact is that until 1795 (when the Benares 
province was to be settled) English administrators had no opportunity of 
coming across any jointly owned villages at all; and the significance and 
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or village, is referred to; and, as it must have then been a well- 
known, if not already ancient, institution, it is perhaps not to 
be expected that any description should be given. The code 
contemplates the king as receiviug his revenue-share in kind 
from each village ; and there are district officers in several grades 
having jurisdiction over ten or twenty, or one hundred, villages ; 
and there is the plan of granting to such officers an assignment 
of the land-revenue share on one or two or more ‘ ploughs’ as 
an official remuneration. The village thus referred to is that 
which corresponds to our raii/alwarl form, with its hereditary 
chief or headman; the latter, as I have remarked, 1 being the 
characteristic feature in which the joint-village is naturally 
wanting. Moreover, we shall see presently that the Mdnava 
idea of right in land is apparently confined to a primitive and 
natural one based on the feeling that labour expended on the 
first clearing of the virgin waste gives a claim to the continued 
enjoyment of the ‘ lot *; and this comports rather with the 
rai fiata m art idea of village holdings. Nothing is said of the 
ownership of a whole village in shares, or of the general lord- 
ship of a whole village being granted by the king. Possibly 
the time had not yet come when such grants (to cadets of the 
Royal house, or to persons deserving of a reward) were common. 
More probably, to my mind, in the author's time, such grantees 
or other over-lords were not yet regarded as owners of the soil , or 
their heirs as forming a body of village co-proprietors; they 
were still merely the assignees of the royal revenue and per¬ 
quisites—‘ lords of the manor’ and nothing more; in other words, 
the position of the superior family had not yet developed into 
that of a ‘ village community,’ with an acknowledged ownership 
in the soil in any shape, but was an over-lord right not regarded 
as in itself inconsistent with the still subsisting, permanent, 
and original, right of the village-cultivators as clearers of the 
soil. 

As regards a general idea of title to the soil, or property in 
land, I am not aware of any direct declaration on the subject 
earlier than the mention of it in the Laws of Many ; and this. 

peculiar nature of them was not realised till 1803-1820, when the adminis¬ 
tration extended to the North-West Provinces, the home of this form of 
village, 1 Ante, p. 10. 
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again, appears to be consistent with very early tribal ideas in 
India. 1 We do not, of course, expect to meet in Sanskrit 
literature with any juristic analysis of ownership, or of the 
theory of ‘ possession,’ or a 4 just title,’ or of the nature of the 
rights and enjoyments which cluster round ownership; these 
are refinements of Western jurisprudence. But the writer in 
the ‘ Laws ’ plainly refers, not to his own ideas, but to what he 
understands to be the ancient opinion, rphen he says that 4 sages 
who know the past call this earth (prthivx) even the wife of 
Prthu ; they declare a field to belong to him who cut away the 
wood, or who cleared and tilled it, and a deer to him who owned 
the arrow which first struck it.’ 2 Certain attributes of 4 private 

1 Colonel Tod, for example, records the saying of the soil cultivator in 
the ancient State of Mewftr, that he had so close a connection with the 
soil that he was like the akhdi dhltbu —the dhub grass that could not be 
eradicated ; and he asserted his right in the oft-repeated saying— 
$hogrd dhan-i-Bdj hn 
Bhumr'i dhan-i-mdjh hu. 

» The llevenue share (bhog) is the king’s property [or wealth = dhan] ; the 
soil is my property.’—Tod, i. 424. 

Something of the same idea is perhaps expressed by the Kashmir 
proverb (right acquired by labour and skill bestowed), ‘ Yus karih gought 
sui karih hr do' — 4 He who has ploughed the land shall reap the crop,’ a 
rule, alas 1 for centuries overridden by despotic rulers hi that valley. (See 
Walter Lawrence’s Kashmir , or his shorter and charming paper in Journal 
Soc. Arts, April 18%, xliv. 491.) 

' Laws, chapter ix. v. 44. The Glossary of Kullukd Bhatid explains 
* eradicating the stumps ’ by the addition ‘ who cleared and tilled the 
land.’ The text is :— 

Prthor-aphn-am prthivim bhdrydm jmrvd vidoviduJi 
Sthdn-ucchcd asya keddramdhuh ^alyavatomrigam ,’ 

where keddram is a field or cultivated land in general. 

I observe that in one of the reprints in Professor Ashley’s series of 
Economic Classics, llichard Jones, in his Essay on Bents (App. vi.) 
falls upon this passago and ridicules Colonel Tod for applying it to 
Me war {ut supra. Tod, i. 424), or tnking it as a declaration of fact when it 
iB ‘mere allegory.’ But Jones (writing before 1830) had very little in¬ 
formation, even at Hailcybury, about Indian tenures, and he was com¬ 
pletely taken up with the idea that land had at all times been regarded 
as State property in India ; so this assertion of private right was a 
stumbling-block to him. It may be well, therefore, to mention that the 
passage in Maim is quite reliable. It occurs, it is true, casually, in con- 
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ownership,’ as we should say, are also alluded to—for example, 
the sale of land by a formal process; and an imprecation is 
denounced on one man who should wrongfully sow seed in the 
field of another ; rules for settling boundaries are given, and 
the fencing of fields is alluded to . 1 

There is no reason to suppose that in the time (whatever the 
true date may be) represented by the Laws of Manu, the claim 
of the king to be owner of all land was as yet asserted. Nothing 
of the kind is mentioned in the Code or in any other ancient 
text. But the fact of the king having a share in the produce 
naturally put him in a position to exercise a degree of control, 
the limits of which, in fact, depended on his own sense of what 

nection with an argument about the right to a child begotten on a woman 
by a man other than her husband; and the writer, no doubt, merely 
introduces his statement about land as an illustration or argument from 
analogy. But the whole, point of his case would obviously be loBt if the 
illustration itself were not a statement of tact, and one which his readers 
would recognise as such. There is nothing whatever metaphorical or 
fanciful about the text; it is a plain statement of a principle of ownership, 
and obviousiy the ancient commentator also treats it as such. It is con¬ 
sistent with all we know, in other ways, of early Indian land-owning; it 
is consistent with everything else that Manu says about the subject. 
There is, of course, no regular chapter or formal section on land-ownership 
in Manu ; such a thing could not be looked for. 

1 The right by ‘ first clearing ’ appears in various guises in India. 
Indeed, in early times, when cultivators were scarce in proportion to 
the arable land, any reasonable ruler must have discovered the import¬ 
ance of fostering and extending cultivation and attaching the cultivators 
to their holdings. The same principle (right of the first clearer), 
Colonel Vans Kennedy informs us, is admitted by all the Muhammadan 
jurists (see, for example, the Hiddyd , written about a.d. 1152, Hamilton’s 
Translation, 4 vols. 1791, book xlv.; referred to in L. S. B . I. i. 229). 
Even at the present day nothing is commoner in Northern India than 
to hear tenants claim occupancy rights on the ground that they are 
butdmdr , or took part in the butdshigdfi, as the popular phrase is— i.e. in 
clearing the jungle. Here, from the general growth of over-lord claims, 
the cultivators are very often in the tenant class, but the sense of 
permanent right on the basis of first preparation of the soil is the same. 

It will also be observed that in places where the periodic redistribu¬ 
tion of allotments was customary, it always ceased to apply, or never 
applied in the locality at all, where the holdings were irrigated, or were 
made culturable by some exceptional expenditure of labour or capital on 
the part of the holder. 
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was right. It is not surprising that, as a matter of history, the 
claims of the Raja, or the State-right, if we prefer so to call it, 
soon became consolidated and intelligible. We have seen how 
the Me war Rajas spoke of their An, dan , hdn ; and it became a 
recognised attribute of the ruling power that, as a matter of 
custom, it had the combined right to the share of the produce, 
the right to the waste, and the right to tolls and transit dues. 
This aggregate of rights was from early Muhammadan times 
spoken of as the Zamlndarl. Later on in history, when the 
continued invasions and local wars brought about a frequent 
succession of new conquering princes and marauding chiefs, and 
when, at the break up of the Mughal Empire, the deputies over 
the great provinces assumed independence, the temptation to 
increase the share demanded from the husbandmen, and to 
enlarge the pretensions of the ruler generally, was irresistible. 
The old State-right, or ‘ Zamlndarl,’ was magnified into a general 
superior ownership of the entire domain . 1 This natural preten¬ 
sion of conquering princes received a further impulse from the 
Moslem invaders, who not only had all the ideas of superiority 
natural to conquerors, but added to them the religious zeal which 
supposed that the faithful were the natural ‘ inheritors ’ of the 
wealth of infidels. All over India, the rulers, whether Moslem 
or Rajput, had thus no lack either of motive or opportunity for 
establishing their virtual ownership of the soil of their territory. 
But in practice, it is only just to remember, the better class of 
even foreign conquerors never conceived of their rights as 

1 The earliest notice I can find is about S12 b.c., where Megasthenes 
is describing a land tribute as well as the land-revenue share , which 
Chandraguptii, King of Magadha, made the people pay because ‘ all India 
is the property of the Crown and no private person is permitted to own 
land.’ This may have been merely an erroneous inference from the 
particular local obligation to pay ‘ land tribute.’ And Chandragupta was 
a conqueror of alien race. Lassen (ii. 726) also remarks that Megasthenes 
was in error. This must certainly be held to be the case as regards any 
general assertion of the Baja’s right in land at so early a date. It was at 
a much later time, possibly when the Buddhistic princes had been gene¬ 
rally defeated, that the Brahmanic writers invented the story of Parasu 
B&ma having conquered the whole earth and presented it to the Sage 
Kasyapa {i.e. to the Brahmans), who allowed the Kshatriya ruling chiefs 
to manage it for them. 
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necessarily antagonistic to the concurrent, hereditary, permanent, 
and long-established right of the older cultivators of the soil. 1 

Whatever may have been the precise date to which the right 
of the State to be considered superior owner of the soil may be 
carried back, it is certain that no a .cient Hindu authority can 
be quoted for it; nor is it consistent with the genuine principles 
of the Muhammadan law. On the other hand, by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and in some cases of conquest long 
before that, all the rulers of the Muhammadan States, and all the 
local Rajas who were conquerors and mostly foreigners, were found 
6e facto to claim the superior ownership of every acre of their 
dominions. And this right is asserted by the Native States to 
the present day. 

It is often stated in books that ‘ the Hindu law 5 recognises 
the State ownership of the land ; but it will invariably be found 
that the only authority for this is an implied, and occasionally 
an express, reference to what the author apparently did not know 
to be a purely modern Hindu law digest known as Jagannatha’s. 2 * 
The compiler of this work, who collects and comments on really 


1 The feeling in favour of the protection of the husbandman seems tc 
have been noticed in early times. It is reflected in the Statement of 
Megasthenes as epitomised by Diodorus (McCrindle’s Megasthenes, &c., 
p. 41), that husbandmen were exempted from fighting and * devote their 
whole time to tillage ; nor would an enemy coming upon a husbandman 
at work on his land do him any harm.’ And again (p. 83): ‘ Among 
the Indians ... by whom husbandmen are regarded as a class that is 
sacred and inviolable, the tillers of the soil, even when battle is raging in 
their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any sense of danger.’ He adds 
also that the land is not ravaged with fire nor the trees cut down. 

The fact is that all settled rulers, not mere marauders under the neces¬ 
sity of plundering while they could, have recognised that security to the 
cultivator means in the long run the best revenue. Even the Marathas 
did not altogether forget this. The harshness of native rule is usually 
inferred from the heavy revenue demand, or the excessive share of the 
produce ; but it is forgotten that the demand was not enforced except in 
the most elastic m ann er, and that pressure was relaxed at once in a bad 
season. The European principle is a low rent and punctual, inexorable, 
payment. The Oriental rule is the largest possible claim and only take 
what you can for the season. 

2 The Digest of Pandit Jag anno tha Tar~k ap a hcdnana, translated by 

H. T. Colebrooke, 3 vols. (Calcutta, reprinted London 1801). The work 
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ancient texts sometimes with great skill, is, in this matter of 
asserting State ownership, reduced to writing some remarks of 
his own, while he does not attempt to quote a single ancient text in 
support of them. He was probably aware of the fact that the 
soil in Bengal and other States had, at the date of his writing, 
long been de facto subject to the claim of the State; and, although 
he had no authorities to give in support of such a claim, he thought 
it necessary to conform his opinion to the actually existing 
practice . 1 

When once the Raja attained to a superior lordship of 
the whole soil, all grantees and others deriving their title 
from him would naturally have their pretensions enlarged ; and 
these they could the more easily realise, because they were in 
closer managing connection with the land than the Raja at his 
capital, acting only through his officials, could ever be. Hence 
we soon find the ancient £ right by first-clearing ’ in many cases 
put aside or overshadowed by a new claim of conquering tribes¬ 
men, or adventurous settlers and grantees, who spoke of their 
conquest right or over-lordship as their wdrisi or mlrdsl right or 
as their wirdsat . 2 There is frequently good reason to desire 


was compiled towards the end of the last century at the suggestion of 
Sir W. Jones. 

1 He attempts to get out of the difficulty (i.,460) by alluding to the 
myth of Parasu Kama and his gift, and saying that the land became the 
‘ protective property ’ (whatever that may be), successively held by * power¬ 
ful conquerors’ and not by ‘ subjects cultivating the soil.’ The compiler 
allows that the ‘ subject ’ acquires an ‘ annual property ’ (!) on payment of 
the land revenue, and that the king may not give the land to anyone else 
for that year. He seems to think that, unless there is a special agreement 
otherwise, the king may turn out any owner from a field if anyone else 
offers to pay him a higher revenue. The whole passage is, however, so 
vague that it is hopeless to extract any reasonable meaning. 

2 All being connected with the Arabic wirs, wirsa = inheritance. It 
is curious to notice how these Arabic terms have become general. 
Among the Panjab frontier tribes, of course, the use of the term wirdsat 
for right in the soil is natural because the tribes are Moslem. But in the 
Dakhan and Southern India mdrdsi became everywhere used for the 
landlord or superior right in or over a village. The term came in with 
the Land Settlements and careful assessments of M alik ‘Ambar and other 
ministers under the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan. It was the policy 
of these kings to confirm or resuscitate the families that had obtained over- 
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some euphemistic term to account for the successful acquisition 
of a village or other estate; and when the title has actually 
descended to later generations, it is spoken of proudly as c the 
inheritance.’ It will invariably be found that, wherever we have 
this term applied, it is always in connection either with some 
originally over-lord right (which has in time ripened into a pro¬ 
prietorship in the hands of a joint body of heirs), or with some 
special privileged ownership or permanent superior title. The 
clans who were agriculturists as well as conquerors, like the Jats, 
do not use the term so much ; perhaps because they combine 
in themselves both the right resulting from first establishment of 
cultivation and also the right of conquest or successful acquisition. 
Moreover, a large number of existing Jat communities were 
peaceable settlers. 

There is one aspect of the changes resulting from Aryan 
over-lordship which is worthy of special remark. This is true 
not only of Aryan clans but equally of the Muhammadans, 
Marathas, Sikhs, and sometimes Jats. I allude to the fact, that 
wherever some royal grant has issued, or some other special 
interest in land has been created or assumed by conquest, we 
are not unfrequently presented with the spectacle of a series of 

lord rights in the villages of their dominions, and make the Revenue 
Settlement with them for the whole village. Whenever* a man speaks of 
land as his minis, he means that he has a superior sort of right as being 
descended from one of the old over-lord families, or as having purchased 
such a title in past days. But as the Revenue Administration of the 
Mughal emperors and also of the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan 
was the only business-like, tolerably systematic administration known, its 
principles were generally copied; and the Perso-Arabic terms employed 
became generally diffused even in Maratha and Hindu States. 

The only place where I have seen wdrisl adopted by Hindus and used 
of a secondary kind of right, is in the hills of Kangra and Simla, where 
the Rajas were themselves the superior owners, but where they respected 
the permanent, hereditary, and, to a limited extent, alienable right of the 
land-holders, and called it wdrisl. Here perhaps the meaning is that the 
holding is hereditary , just as the modified form maurusi is applied to 
what we should call the ‘ occupancy tenant ’ classes. This seems the 
more likely because in the level (outer) Talukas of Kangrii, where regular 
villages were formed, the title of the proprietary families is described by 
the term mdlikl, or ownership, not as wdrisl. See Lyall, Kdngrd S.M. 
§ 17, p. 20; and Barnes, S. It. Kdngrd , § 133 ff. 
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rights or interests superimposed one on the other. In parts of 
the Panjab, for instance, we may find villages with three such 
interests. There is an original body—possibly once independent 
settlers and first-clearers of the soil. They have now so com¬ 
pletely acquiesced in the c tenant ’ rank that there is no further 
question of any possible change. Over them will be found the 
general co-sharing body, who represent the 4 proprietary ’ interest 
in the village; only, in the cases alluded to, they are not quite 
free, they are called adiul mdlik , or owners in the second degree; 
for over them another co-sharing family has obtained the over- 
lord position as L ald mdlik , or superior proprietors. Now, under 
the regime of British law, all these interests have been preserved 
and defined, and stopped from going any further; so that in all 
probability the adnd mdlik are the virtual owners, and the 
superiors are only entitled to some fees or rent-charges, or to 
have the benefit of the waste, &c. But had things gone on 
without interference, the time would probably have come when 
the 4 actual proprietors 5 would have also been completely reduced 
to the grade of tenant, and the 4 superiors ’ would have claimed 
the entire landlord-right. The same sort of thing is often 
seen in the greater landlord estates, where every shade of 
right, from a mere claim to a nominal manorial due or fee 
up to a complete managing right over the land, can be 
observed. 

Even at the risk of seeming to wander away from my 
direct subject, I may pause to explain how it was that these 
complicated rights could be in practice given effect to, and how 
they could exist together without interminable confusion. They 
grew up under a social stage in which an extremely vague notion 
prevailed as to ownership in the soil , although a feeling of 4 right/ 
in some sense, existed, and the utmost attachment to an old family 
location was evinced. Up till quite late historical times, the 
most complicated interests would be dealt with in terms of 
sharing the actual produce . The old Oudh kingdoms afford a 
good illustration. And in the case of Gonda we have once more 
the benefit of an exceptionally good account by Mr. W. C. 
Benett . 1 4 The produce/ he writes, 4 is the common property of 


1 Gonda S. It. p. 48. 
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every class in the agricultural community from the Raja to the 
slave. No one is absolute owner any more than the others ; but 
each has his permanent and definite interest .' 1 And again : 
‘ The basis of the whole society is the grain-heap, in which each 
constituent rank had its definite interest. There is as yet no 
trace of private property, whether individual or communal; the 
rights which bear the nearest resemblance to it being the essen- 
tially State-rights of the Raja .’ 2 I have quoted the words as 
they stand; but they must be understood in connection with 
the context and all that is further said about the independent 
hereditary right to the separate family holdings. The words 
do not really imply that there was any ignoring of a specific 
interest of each holder in his hereditary land. What is meant 
is that no one conceived of his hereditary right as setting up an 
exclusive title to the enjoyment of the whole of the produce of 
the land tilled. It comes to this, that a claim to a certain share 
of the jrruiliirr is the tangible element and apparent symbol of 
right rat her than any theory of soil ownership, whether individual 
or collective. It will not be supposed, e.g., that all the grain 
from all holdings was thrown into one common heap, and that, 
after first deducting the dues of the headman, the watch¬ 
man, the the carpenter and so forth, the rest was formed 

into two heaps, of which the Raja took one and the rest was 
equally allotted among the cultivators—share and share alike. 
Every holding collected its own grain-produce, and after setting 
apart the share of village officers and artisans, and then the 
Raja’s share, the rest went entirely to the several land-holders. 
The cultivating holder’s share was not, therefore, in any way in¬ 
dependent of the extent and advantages of the particular holding 
or the amount of labour and skill expended on it. 

1 It is interesting to notice that in Pasti, a district once forming part 
of Oudh, where the grain distribution was found still iu full force, the 
grain heap is actually spoken of as ‘priiicoii-imll (= the property of five : 
i.c. that in which an indeterminate number of people have an interest). 
See Hooper’s Basil S. B. 1891, p. 39, where there are curious details 
al>out the grain division. 

" Referring to the fact that around the ItnjiVs right to his share iu the 
produce there clustered a number of other rights which were recognised 
and had the character of permanent property at a very early stage, see 
p. 208, ante. 
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From quite another part of the country I may quote an actual 
instance which came under my notice judicially, and which 
shows how complicated interests can be settled in terms of 
sharing the produce—interests which would be the despair of 
the jurist attempting to define them scientifically, in terms 
of landed right. The case occurred in a village near the 
Jihlam River, North Panjab. There was first an old cultivating 
group—possibly representing the original clearers and settlers, 
who may once have had independent rights. But long ago 
another superior-caste family (whether by a Raja’s grant or by 
some forgotten act of conquest or usurpation, it is now impos¬ 
sible to say) had acquired the ownership and formed the village 
community as a co-sharing body; they claimed the whole 
estate, and the first group were unmistakeably their tenants 
with whatever privileges. So far we have the ordinary type 
of a joint- or landlord-village—in this instance apparently 
grown up over an earlier cultivating group. But in Sikh times 
some enterprising person with the necessary capital observed 
that, if a canal-cut were made in the alluvial soil, from the river, 
it would bring w r ater to the village and greatly enhance the 
productiveness of the land as well as render it secure against 
failure of wells or of the monsoon rains. This person applied 
to the local governor and obtained a grant to carry out his work, 
he being given an assignment of a portion of the Government 
revenue share. As the work largely increased the harvest out¬ 
turn, no one felt the charge very much ; the extra share was, in 
fact, paid without diminishing the Government heap from what 
it had been before. But the capitalist had thus acquired a per¬ 
manent interest of some kind in the entire village. But there 
was yet another interest: it happened that a shrine of some 
sanctity existed within the village area; and some religious 
mendicant or other similar applicant besought another assign¬ 
ment of produce to enable him to provide for the up-keep of the 
shrine and worship thereat. His request was granted, and thus 
another permanent interest—called a mu'clfi —was grafted on the 
village estate. Practically the whole of these various interests 
were provided for by dividing the grain heap. Before the 
canal-maker came the produce was divided between the owners, 
the cultivators, and the Sikh governor. When the canal grant 
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was made, and later on the mu l dfi, do not suppose that the 
grantees would simply get a part of the share which the governor’s 
officers were carting away. The grantees were both of them 
regarded as having some kind of permanent interest in the whole 
village ; and both of them would g ) to the official headman, and 
the grain shares of all would be adjusted by bargain and com¬ 
promise. Doubtless, if things had continued as they were, under 
Sikh administration, one or other of the 4 over-lords,’ as I may 
call them, would have got the upper hand, and made all the rest 
his 4 tenants ’; but the British rule came, crystallising the rights 
into recorded forms, and preventing further aggressions and 
decays and changes, and all the four interests of tenant, joint- 
owner, canal-grantee, and religious-grantee, became stereotyped 
and defined as best they might. 

One other instance I will quote from the Kangra Hills, where 
we have already noticed the assumption of soil ownership by the 
Rajas and the consequent position of the actual land-holders as 
what we may call 4 Crown-tenants.’ Such land holders often 
have tenants, some of a permanent character called opdhu, under 
them; the opdhu , in fact, probably represent an older stratum 
of cultivating right, and belong to families over whom, in some 
cases, the warisl was established. This gradation of right from 
the Raja to the cultivating tenant is, as usual, expressed in terms 
of a division of the produce. The opdhu tenant accordingly de¬ 
scribes his position thus : 4 My superior, the wdris , is the owner 
(mdlik) of the lord’s share or first half of the grain (sat), and he 
has the (thilcd) duty of paying the Raja’s revenue; I am owner 
of the cultivating holder’s share (krat) or remaining half, as well 
as of the (kasht) business of cultivation .’ 1 k Ownership ’ is not 
in the soil, but in the shares of the produce, and in the 4 business ’ 
of cultivation or of paying the revenue. 

Section IV.— The 4 Indo-Scythic ’ or Northern Tribes: 
the Mussulmans 

Long after the Aryan kingdoms had been founded, other 
tribes, as we have seen, from time to time followed the steps of the 
first invaders, and established themselves sometimes as rulers, 

1 Lyall’s Kangra S. R. p. 62. 
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sometimes as colonists, in Upper India. The most important 
of these races, from an agricultural point of view, are the Jats and 
Gujars. They, too, are among the most prominent of the 
founders of villages and of villages in the joint-form. 

It is not surprising, then, what with Rajput clans, Jats, 
Gujars, and other more or less closely connected races, all of 
whom had pretensions to superiority, and many of whom had 
the most complete tribal organisation, there should be varieties 
of joint-villages, whether tribal, 4 democratic , 5 or held by the joint 
descendants of 4 aristocratic ’ founders, as the prevailing tenure 
from the Indus to Benares. 

The Jat and Gujar are especially largely represented, by 
original village foundations over extensive tracts, in the 
Panjab. The Gujar were more pastoral, and perhaps for a long 
time continued to feed their cattle in the great prairie and 
jungle areas of the Panjab Doabs before they took to settled 
agriculture. We find the Jat village settlements to be among 
the most strongly constituted ; often there is a considerable 
clan feeling, and not unfrequently much pride of descent from 
some noted ancestor, to be found among them ; and there is 
always a co-sharing or joint-claim to the whole village area. 
Sometimes we find Jat settlements on areas much larger than 
the ‘ normal ’ village. As a matter of fact, it is highly probable 
that the Jat villages represent both the clan settlements or 
settlement of 4 democratic 5 colonising groups, and also the 
estates of dignified leaders or chiefs, very likely of half Rajput 
origin, whose descendants form the existing communities. 

The internal constitution of the Jat and other tribal villages 
is, in fact, very much the same as that of the Rajput. But I am 
rather inclined to believe that the true bhaiachara , or method of 
equally-valuated holdings, is a Jat, or at least not a Rajput, 
principle. I could not, however, say this with any confidence; 
and in the sequel we can without difficulty describe the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of joint-village without separating Rajput from Jat 
or other owners. Whatever religion these Northern races mav 
originally have had, they are now either nominally Hindu or 
Mussulman; except, indeed, where some of the finest clans have 
swelled the ranks of the Sikh confederacy. It may be conveni¬ 
ently here mentioned, that while the tribes are nominally Hindu 
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or Mussulman, they have, in the Panjab at any rate, adhered to 
a customary law of their own. Their rules of inheritance, their 
customs of adoption and other kindred matters, differ consider¬ 
ably from the Hindu law of the text-books; nevertheless, the 
customs are such as tend to keep up the idea of the joint-family 
property; and hence it is that their forms of joint-village are so 
similar. In fact, Jat custom recognises the ‘ joint-family ’ 
quite as strongly as the Hindu law does, though in a less 
elaborate form. There are many great and lesser clans of Jats 
whose custom is not entirely uniform; but all agree in the feel¬ 
ing that ancestral land belongs to the whole family. I cannot 
venture on a detailed examination of the customary rules ; 1 but 
I may mention that the idea of joint-right to ancestral land is 
indicated by the customary limitation of the 4 house-father’s ’ 
power of alienating it. Concurrently with this, the power of 
defeating the expectation of collateral agnates, in the case of a son- 
less owner of land, by making an ‘ adoption,’ is much restricted. 
The succession is strictly agnatic, and females take no share . 2 

There is one subject, however, which I have hitherto 
purposely kept in the background in order that it might not 
seem to complicate the discussion of the really important 
elements of joint-village origin, the Aryan and the Jat custom. 
I refer to the Moslem conquests and to the effect they may have 
had on village tenures and on ideas of land-holding generally. 
The strange thing is that they had so little direct effect. Their 
dominion, of course, introduced many grantees and other 
superior holders of estates, whose descendants remain to this 
day. It was to the Mughal supremacy that the country 
owed the introduction of something like a regular system of 

1 Nor is this necessary after the work of Mr. C. L. Tapper, who has 
collected in his Panjab Customary Paw a number of the tribal codes, 
to which he has prefixed valuable introductory essays. Still more 
recently, a small but excellent book, giving the judicially decided 
points of customary law as far as they relate to ancestral land, has been 
brought out at Lahore by Mr. Justice Eoe and Mr. H. A. B. Rattigan 
{Tribal Law in the Panjab. Lahore : Civil and Military Gazette Press , 
1896). This also contains a good preliminary essay on the subject of the 
customary lavv in general. (See Asiatic Quart. Pev. July 1896.) 

‘ The widow is allowed to retain land, on a life tenure only, a6 repre¬ 
senting her husband, when there are no sons. 
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land-revenue administration ; and with that system a number of 
new and sometimes convenient terms for tenures and other 
matters connected with land-holding became current. But the 
very fact that a conquest, or rather series of conquests, which 
occupies such a prominent place in Indian history, and which 
developed the land-administration so extensively, should have 
had so little effect on the land-holdings, at least in the villages, 
is in itself somewhat remarkable, and makes it all the more 
necessary to explain why it was so. 

The chief features of the Moslem conquest are easily 
remembered. We may pass by the Arab invasion of the eighth 
century of our era, which only affected a part of Sindh and the 
immediate neighbourhood. As far as India is concerned, we 
have first the series of Pathan dominations, and then the Mughal. 
The Pathan period commenced with mere raids or plundering 
expeditions. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni was in fact a knight- 
errant, actuated partly by religious zeal, partly by love of 
adventure and plunder. For more than a century the princes 
of his House had no wider dominion in India than the Panjab, 
or rather the western part of it. But with the twelfth century 
invasions began to have more lasting results under the successful 
efforts of the Ghorl kings. From that time successive colonies 
of Turkl, Pathan, and early Mughal families were introduced 
into India; but they were mostly soldiers, and when they did 
settle here and there in agricultural villages, they seem to 
have adopted the habits of their neighbours, or observed their 
own purely tribal methods of dividing the lands occupied. In 
most cases there is little to distinguish their villages from settle¬ 
ments of otheY adventurous or conquering tribesmen; but one 
series of settlements on the Panjab frontier will furnish us with 
interesting material for future consideration. 

The chief result of the success of the first or pre-Mughal 
emperors (1152-1525 a.d.) was to establish, besides the central 
kingdom of Delhi, other independent Muhammadan States in 
Upper India, of which Gaur, or Bengal, is perhaps the most 
prominent. 1 Further souths the Muhammadan kingdoms of the 

1 It is curious to observe that the geographical features which 
inffttenced the first Aryan movements also affected the Moslem invasions. 
Some of them, taking the Indus Valley line, were directed to Gujarat and 
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Dakhan arose out of the disorders at Delhi after the time of 
‘Alau-d-dln Khiljl. A successful general (Zafr Khan), in the 
usual Indian fashion, set up as an independent prince ; and 
though the single kingdom afterwards split up into five, the 
period of dominion was not an urhappy one for the country 
(a.d. 1 489-1G88). 

The full establishment of the Mughal empire of Northern 
India may be dated from the reign of Akbar in 1556. The 
.Revenue Settlement of this emperor, effected under the direction 
of Raja Todar Mai, has become famous. It will be observed 
that though the Settlement was, locally at any rate, accompanied 
by something like a survey, or rather a rough chain-measure¬ 
ment of holdings, it had nothing to do with any inquiry into 
landed rights, or with securing titles, as the British Revenue 
Settlements undertook to do. It propounded no State policy or 
new theory of rights in land. It settled the amount of revenue, 
with reference to the crop and kind of soil: the amount was 
collected village by village, and there was no tendency to 
interfere with the existing tenures, either by definition or 
modification. Akbar’s dominion was extended southward to 
Ajmer and to the northern part of Bombay known as Gujarat; 
but the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan beyond w r ere not 
interfered with till the evil genius of Aurangzeb, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, moved him to seek their destruc¬ 
tion—and his own. The Maratka power, in fact, rose upon the 
ruins of both, and would have probably removed every vestige 
of Moslem rule south of the Vindhyas if the State of Haidarabad, 
which as usual originated in a governorship or dependency of 
the empire, 1 had not been preserved by the events of the French 
and English struggles for supremacy. 

From the land-holding point of view, the Mussulman element 
in India is represented first by a number of colonies of early 
Moslems, the relics of the Pathan empire ; and these had very 

the Western Dakhan, the Yindhyan Hills not opposing an advance (p. 48, 
ante). The later invasions proceeded from the passes more to the North- 
West; and Upper India — including Bengal — was the chief scene of 
their success. When the Mughals attacked the South, it was by means of 
the passes through the Y indh yan barrier, at a comparatively late period. 

3 Whence the title the Nizfnn ( « Ncnviib-N ~izim of Haidarabad.) 
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little sympathy with the later arrivals in the train of Humayun 
and his successors. As the result of both empires, but chiefly 
the later one, many individual Sayyad and other dignified 
Moslem families (some with pretensions to religious sanctity) 
rose to local influence and obtained estates or received grants 
of villages. Thus we have a number of landlord estates, and 
over-lord estates, and some village-communities of Moslem tribes, 
as I have already stated. By far the strongest Mussulman 
element in the agricultural population consists of tribes and 
families already settled—Jat, Gujar, Rajput, and others, who 
adopted the Moslem creed. But neither the original Muham¬ 
madan invaders (and with them we may for this purpose include 
our Panjab frontier tribes) nor the local converts, though often 
fiercely religious, had any knowledge of the Muhammadan law; 
nor, indeed, if they had, would they have been likely, as land¬ 
holders, to follow it accurately. The Muhammadan law of inherit - 
ance, which is the branch that would most nearly concern 
land-holding families and communities, evidently had its origin 
among a people whose chief wealth was in camels and merchan¬ 
dise, or even houses in towns ; it is ill adapted for those whose 
attention is before all things concentrated on their ancestral 
land. As a matter of fact, the Moslem land-holding villages and 
tribes in Northern India very generally follow what I may 
fairly call the general agricultural cust om of family land-holding, 1 * 3 
more or less modified by features derived from the Muhammadan 
law—such as allowing shares to daughters (until marriage). 
In other words, the joint-family system is observed ; there is an 
equal inheritance of all sons and grandsons, &c. (agnates), in 
their grade of descent; the same degree of restriction is placed 
on the alienation of ancestral property, and even more objection 
is felt to adoption, by a sonless landowner, of anyone who is not 
either a near agnate (with consent of the rest) or a resident 
son-in-law. 

1 It is only the greater families, chiefs, and persons of religious preten¬ 
tions, that attempt to follow the shara*, with its complicated roles of sharing 

and its exclusion of one grade of descent by another, and its allowance of 
shares to females. The villagers usually follow their own custom and 
imagine that it ?s * the Muhammadan law.’ 

3 The ‘ resident son-in-law,’ kh/ina-dam/id (P.) ; ghar-jawal (H.), is 
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No wonder, then, that Muhammadan joint-villages are not 
very different from Hindu or Sikh villages of the joint type, and 
that where they are purely tribal villag s their mode of settlement 
and sharing the land still assimilate them in class to the ordinary 
joint community type. 

The indirect influence of the Muhammadan systems of admin¬ 
istration has, however, been not inconsiderable. In the first 
place may be mentioned the general introduction of names and 
terms connected with land tenures, which have had a gradual 
tendency to fix ideas and crystallise forms, although in them¬ 
selves these words and terms rarely imported any new ideas. 
The Moslem governments, in fact, everywhere adopted the 
customs they found ready, and the old things were called by new 
names. For example, the royal rights—to the revenue share, 
to the waste land, and to other levies and taxes—were collectively 
called the Zamlndari ; the royal demesne—itself derived from 
the old clan ideas of territorial division—was called TDcalsa. 
Hereditary rights (of the-superior families) were called mlrdsi , 
but no change was implied in the nature of the right. The 
revenue system was simply the old indigenous system, not really 
affected by Muhammadan law theories of the tax or hhiraj imposed 
on the conquered, though the name is made use of. The change 
introduced by Akbar from payment in kind to payment in 
money was one which was inevitable ; it was made by Hindu 
States as well. Indirectly the change affected village life a good 
deal. As long as the old grain-share system lasted, the manage¬ 
ment was necessarily very much what we may call raiyatwari , 
and the tenure of the village lands was secure, since the head¬ 
man and the whole body of cultivators managed the business 
together; and the concern of the tax-gatherer was not with the 
nature of the holdings nor who held them, but with the quantity 
of grain he might Ton one or other of the methods of estimating 
it in use) successfully demand as the generally known total 

virtually a form of adoption. A sonlese land-owner will take into his 
family a child, or a youth, and if he gives satisfaction will marry him to 
his daughter on the understanding that he is to succeed as heir to the land. 
Sometimes the marriage takes place at once ; oftener the ‘ son-in-law ’ 
is taken as a child, and the father defers the formal acknowledgment and 
betrothal till he sees how the boy will turn out. 
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produce of the village. The grain was brought to the village 
threshing-floor, and was divided, as we have seen, bo much to 
the menials and artisans, so much to the king, and the balance 
to the cultivator. But the cash revenue not only demanded a 
survey and record of holdings, but it led to a calculated total 
demand from the village, which had to be realised without 
much regard to individual rights. Especially was this the case 
when revenue-farming became a general practice. It was out 
of this system that the fabric of the Bengal landlords’ estates 
grew, 1 at the expense of the old village constitution; and where 
farming went more by single villages, the control of the manager 
seemed to convert itself into virtual ownership, with equal 
facility—always supposing the decadence of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the consequent relaxation of detailed local control. 
The farmers, once established, left their families to inherit and 
to share the village lands among themselves. In the south 
country, the system of farming—though adopted by the 
Marathas, did not lead to the general establishment of land- 
lordships, because it was efficiently, and indeed mercilessly, 
controlled by its adopters. But of all the varieties of tenure 
that grew up locally, fewest of all are due to the operation of 
the Moslem systems of land-administration. 

In Madras, the Moslem power was never really established, 
except as regards the short-lived dominion of the Mysore 
Sultans in the West, and of the Nawabs of the Carnatic (and 
Karnul)—dependencies of the Haidarabad State. These in¬ 
secure and tyrannical Governments destroyed much in the case 
of individual rights, but created nothing in the way of new 
tenures. The occasional joints villages that have survived, or 
that once existed, souths of the Vindhyas. do not owe their 
origin to Moslem rule. 

Though it must not be forgotten that the landlords were not all 
originally mere Revenue fanners. A number of local hereditary Hindu 
Rajas of the old regime had been subdued and converted into tributaries, 
and were regarded by the emperors as the 4 Zamindars ’ or managers of 
their estates. It was very probably the example set by the management 
of these territories that suggested the appointment of capitalists and 
others to farm the revenues of large tracts, and so to found landlord- 
estates, where there were no hereditary Rajas. 
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It may also be said to be one of the indirect effects of 
Moslem conquest that Hindu Rajas fled into the hill country, 
and there produced the changes that we have mentioned ; also 
that Rajput chiefs and Rajas, and sometimes whole clans, were 
removed and dispersed, and set upon new adventures, and often 
owe their over-lordship in new homes to the encouragement or 
the grant of the emperors. 

But it will be remembered that the dispersion was almost 
as much the result of feuds and internecine quarrels among the 
Rajput clans themselves as it was of the imperial victories. 
From the end of the twelfth century, the inability of the clans to 
unite ensured the defeat of the Tumar, Rahtor, Chauhan, and 
other leading Hindu powers of the day. 

One other effect on tenures, though it is a more doubtful 
instance, may be stated. The principle that the conquering 
ruler became the owner of all land, and that the local cultivators 
became only his raitjafs , or subject*tenants, may perhaps be 
said to have originated -with the Muhammadan invaders. At 
any rate, the claim received a great impulse from the Moslem 
theory that the property of ‘ infidels ’ became the right of the 
conqueror. The theory, it is true, was in strict law largely 
modified by texts which virtually secured the property of all 
who submitted and lived in peace and obedience ; but conquerors 
were apt to seize the principle and forget its limitations. It 
may be justly said, however, that we have some evidence of 
Hindu conquerors adopting the same pretensions before Moslem 
times; and at least it is uncertain whether the Hindu Rajas of 
the Hill States, for instance, were influenced by ideas learned 
from the Moslems in establishing their claims to the land, which 
their successors adopt to thiR day. 

The embarrassment of the British Government on succeeding 
to a de facto but not de jure claim to all land, and the existing 
theory of State ownership in all Native States, may, on the whole, 
be fairly regarded as a legacy of the Moslem conquest. 

If 1 were dealing with the history of the revenue administra¬ 
tion, it would be necessary to take notice of the Maratha 
administration, at least in the districts where it was firmly 
established. But from the point of view of village-tenures it 
requires little or no attention. Whatever effect it had was to 
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break down individual rights, and to charge with imposts tenures 
that had before been free. As a rule, the Marathas were far 
too keen financiers to allow their revenue-farmers to remain long 
enough in possession to establish themselves as owners. That 
result happened either when there was no control, or when, as 
in the first days of British rule, the position of village co-sharers 
was misunderstood. As a matter of fact, the Khot estates in 
one or two of the Bombay coast-districts are almost the only 
1 estates 5 that have arisen out of Maratha revenue-farming. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE TRIBE AND THE VILLAGE 

Section I. —Preliminary Observations 

A chapter on the relation of the tribe to the village will hardly 
need any preliminary justification. 

If physical circumstances invite the grouping of cultivators 
into more or less compact bodies, and cause them to arrange 
their cultivated fields and grazing grounds in a ring fence, it is 
also true that there must be something more, which determines 
what households shall thus settle or keep together; if there 
are limits other than those of available space in the contem¬ 
plated village, we ask what are the limits of relationship which 
determine the several groups ? Next, it is evident that if 
we are right in believing that pre-Aryan races had established 
villages and permanent cultivation in very ancient times, it is a 
necessary conclusion that such settlements took place under 
purely and primitively tribal conditions of life. 'Indeed, as we 
reviewed in Chapters IV. and V.. the whole series of races 
—the Tibeto-Burman, Kolarian. Dravidian, Aryan, later 
Northern, including our latest arrivals of Moslem tribes on 
THE Punjab frontier, continual reference to their tribal con¬ 
dition was made. The evidence, in the case of the earliest 
tribes—now long mingled with the general ‘ Hindu ’ or ‘ Muham¬ 
madan ’ population—is naturady scanty. We see, however, 
certain survivals and remnants, all of which point to the earliest 
village settlements having been formed as subdivisions of some 
wider clan-area. Indeed, in some cases the clan-territorv is much 
more definite than the village. The Kolarian villages of 
Chutiya-Nagpur, including those of the Santdls , the Dravidian 
villages in the same neighbourhood, the Kandh villages of Orissa, 
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—all are od a tribal basis. When we come to the Aryan and later 
tribes, we still have mnch evidence of tribal life. As might be 
expected, however, we soon begin to find a stage of more rapid 
progress, and with it inevitable diversity ; we cannot expect to 
find that all the villages resulting from Aryan, Jat, and other 
later races are connected with the tribe. For one thing, it was 
only a limited number of the Aryan clans who never developed 
monarchical ideas, and who settled without Rajas or chiefs of 
territories. Most others seem to have become monarchical very 
readily. It is true that at one time the monarchy itself was 
constructed on clan lines. But many kingdoms were ruled by 
individual princes, and in them clan institutions tended to 
become modified and gradually to disappear. The development 
of the Hindu State was, in fact, one great though indirect 
cause of a large number of non-tribal villages. 

It will be remembered, then, that while tribal-villages are 
sufficiently numerous and important to demand a separate 
chapter, we shall also have to devote another chapter to an a lm ost 
equally large class nf non-tribal villages. 

Speaking first of the villages connected with clan-settlements 
and arising as subdivisions of distinct clan-territories, one thing 
strikes us, and that is that the earliest settlers seem to be con¬ 
nected with a form of village in which there is no joint-owner- 
ship, but only the aggregation of individual or household 
possessions, the title to which is based on the labour expended 
in clearing the land and making it fit fgr the plough. The 
later clans, on the other hand, appear always to have some 
stronger cohesion, some sense of superiority and conquest, 
which produced at least the appearance of collective ownership 
in their settlements. 

Those who have a strong a priori inclination to believe in 
the universal existence of collective-ownership among early 
tribes may be disposed to doubt the possibility of the raiyatwari 
or separate-holding village emerging from tribal conditions of 
life ; and no doubt the matter will call for our further considera¬ 
tion hereafter. Meanwhile, the fact remains that the raiyatwari 
form of village prevails over the districts occupied by non-Aryan 

tribes and clans, and that it was the Aryan and later tribes_ 

who may be called 4 superior ’—that developed villages in the 
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joint form. I shall here be pardoned for repeating the warning 
that 1 the joint form ’ does not imply one single principle or 
cause of collectivity. The 1 jointness 9 of clan or tribal villages 
is something practically distinct from the 4 jointness ’ of villages 
the owners of which are co-heirs and descendants of a single 
founder or grantee. And these again are distinct from villages 
united by association, or aggregated in some other way—neither 
tribal, nor by descent from the individual. 

The mention of the raujatwari village as in origin tribal, 
and of some of the joint-villages as also tribal, may seem to 
produce some kind of cross-classification of villages in general. 
But a short table in the footnote will make the matter clear. 1 
For. reverting for a moment to our initial distinction between 
raitfaftean and joint villages, the real fact is that of joint- 
villages only a certain portion are connected with the tribe ; 
while of tribally-originating villages, only a portion exhibit 
features of joint ownership. The table in the footnote also 
enables me to call attention to a distinction which it is desirable 
to make in the 4 tribal ’ section of our joint-village class. It is 
easy to understand the fact that, when an area of country is 
found to be occupied by a clan or a tribe, that result may have 
come about in either of two ways—(1) the whole clan or tribe, 
already existing in sufficient numbers, may have conquered or 
occupied the site and proceeded to divide it among themselves; 
(2) or the clan may have gradually grown up on 'the spot, the 
first occupation of a considerable area having been by a single 
family (with its dependents and followers), and these, having 
multiplied in the course of many generations, have now formed 


3 |Raiyatwari village. 

Tribal origin Joint-village, 1st 
division. 


/Joint-village, 2nd 

Non-tribal J di ' -ision - 

origin ! 


( [N.B .—Modem villages in this form 
j may of course occur apart from 
5 any tribal connection.] 

/1. Established by clan already 
formed and numerous. 

12. Established by clan gradually 
l growing up on the spot. 

/1. Arising out of the joint inheri- 
| tance in succession to individual 
- founder. 

2. Some form of voluntary associa¬ 
tion. 
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a clan, and to some extent retained the clan connection. Some¬ 
times it is not certain which of these two things really happened. 
But in most cases we shall see that the 1 clan-expansion ’ areas 
have certain features of their own. However that may be, it 
is not difficult to discern the marks of a clawr-connedion which 
can be distinguished from that of the mere family ; and where 
that is so, we are justified in treating the village, for the 
purposes of study at any rate, as in the 4 tribal 5 class. 

Before proceeding further to inquire into the structure of 
the tribe, and how this structure affects the possession of land 
and the formation of villages, I should like to allude to the 
manner in which this question of ‘ the tribe and the village ’ has 
been dealt with in some of our more valuable books of reference. 
In his excellent volumes on ‘ Panjab Customary Law,’ Mr. 
C. L. Tupper has called attention to the difference between the 
explanation of origin of the village (regarded as a group of 
families with an aggregate land allotment) suggested by M. de 
Laveleye and by Sir H. S. Maine respectively. 1 M. de Laveleye 
thought that the tribe or clan, regarded as already grown up 
from the single family in which it necessarily originated, 
began with a sort of indefinite common ownership of the whole 
territory occupied by it. This was probably when the clan was 
in a pastoral stage, during which agriculture was only beginning 
to be adopted : it then sufficed to apportion the lands destined 
to cultivation, in lots that were only temporarily assigned to the 
different households. In the course of time the regularly culti¬ 
vated land was more permanently divided into parcels; but even 
in this stage the land is regarded as the 4 collective property ’ 
of the clan, because 4 it returns 5 to the clan ‘ from time to time, 
so that a new partition may be effected/ 2 

Sir H. S. Maine, on the other hand, considered that the 
■village groups were either bodies of actual kinsmen, or groups 
in which time and circumstances had caused the relationship to 
be foi gotten, so that * the merest shadow of consanguinitv sur¬ 
vives ’ and • the assemblage of cultivators is held together solely 

1 See the dissertation (p. 7) prefixed to vol. ii. of Panjab Customary 
Lau\ J 

“ Q uoted from Primitive Property (Trans.), p. 4, as cited by Mr. 
Tupper. 
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by the land which they till in common.’ 1 In short, the joint 
family begins the process; and this expands, first into the larger 
family—such as the house communion—and finally into the 
‘ village-group.’ The remarks already made will have suggested 
that there is no occasion to make any choice between these two 
opinions or to regard them as in any need of reconciliation. 
Both contain a good deal of the truth; and they are not 
opposed, for the simple reason that, perhaps unconsciously, each 
writer is describing a different kind or division of the ‘joint- 
village.’ Given the whole chin settling ready made, as on the 
Panjab frontier, or a small family expanding on the same spot 
into a clan— e.g. the ‘ cultivating fraternities ’ of Jats, which we 
shall presently describe in the Mathura district—and still acting 
on tribal principles, M. de Laveleye’s description is perfectly 
correct, except that his idea of 4 collective ownership ’ may be 
somewhat different from that which we may finally prefer to 
accept. Given, on the other hand, the joinb-village arising out 
of the multiplication of kindred of one individual founder , and 
not on any directly tribal principles, then we have the village as 
described in the passage from Sir H. S. Maine. That, J am 
convinced, is the real explanation of the difference; and it 
will be remembered that both authors were under the unfor¬ 
tunate impression that all villages in India were in essen¬ 
tial features the same; and they did not think of the broad 
and fundamental distinctions, such as the little t able in the note 
to p. 227 calls to mind. 

It will be observed that neither in their suggestions regard¬ 
ing origin, nor, as far as I can discover, in any other connection, 
does either of the eminent authors afford any solution to the 
question how the divisions of clans, and of families under the 
joint constitution, are regulated, or how they originated. The 
illustrations which are collected in the sequel bring into 
prominence the existence of such divisions; and they are 
evidently on a uniform principle. 

Where we have the earliest tribes to deal with, it is not 
surprising that we have only limited traces of such details, and 
that further study is almost impossible. But when we come to 


Early History of Institutions, pp. 77-82. 
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the Aryan, Jat, and other clan-settlements of later times, the 
divisions of clan and family are most prominent, and we may 
reasonably hope to discover the principle on which they proceed. 
We have also to consider what is the connection which the 
clan and its divisions have with the land ; how far do they own 
it collectively, or individually, or £ own ’ it at all ? 

Before dealing with these two questions, it will be well to 
call attention to the existence of certain territorial divisions 
which can be traced in almost all the provinces, and which 
indicate the location of clans and tribes. By this means we are 
provided with a certain unit area connected with clan life, as a 
sort of starting-point from which our further inquiries may 
proc.eed. 

1. It is certainly a noticeable feature that in almost all parts 
of inhabited India we can trace the existence of distinct terri¬ 
torial areas or jurisdictions, indicating the primary or secondary 
divisions of a tract of country occupied by a clan or tribe. As 
the feature is equally noticeable in the southern districts, where 
the raiyatwdn form of village prevails, the fact, reinforced by 
other direct evidence, compels us, as I have already remarked, 
to include the raiyaiwdri village as properly belonging to 
the tribal class. Each such separate area seems to mark the 
location of a separate clan, possibly itself a section of a larger 
tribe. It must be added that the most early clans appear to have 
been tutemistic, or at least to have had distinguishing marks or 
insignia. 1 The boundaries of these clan-areas were fixed, even 
when internal divisions were imperfectly defined; and respect 
for them would always be enforced. Among the Kolarians we 
have noticed the parlul , or union of villages, probably the earliest 
example of tribal areas. It is rarely safe to trust to mere 
similarities of sound, but it has been suggested that some old 
w °rd (resembling parh or jrir) may be the origin of the official 

I have noticed this among the Kolanans and Santals as well as the 
Dravidians (pp. 120,155, ante). Among the Aryans also distinctive banners 
and symbols were well known. Possibly some of the ‘ monograms ’ on 
old coins may have some connection with the clan symbols. The 
Ndgbahsi families formerly marked the serpent lunette on their seals; 
and the use of the sun, the lion, the Jtatur or dagger, fish, &c., employed as 
royal or as tribal emblems, is well known. 
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parqaua division adopted by the Mughal Government. 1 All over 
the South of India we have traces of the nfulu (cf. also the 
mutt-ha among the Kandh tribes), which was often a sort, of 
4 county ’; and in some places there is a clearly surviving 
tradition of the purpose of this dividon. Thus in part of Madras 
known anciently as the Tondaimandalam we find first a number 
of Jcuttam —the name probably indicating the 4 fort ’ which was 
the seat of the territorial chief; each of these primitive territories 
was afterwards reorganised into 'ufulu, and each nfulu contained 
a number of villages (called naiiam , i.e. the village site). The 
chief of the nddu was called Xdtthdn. In Malabar we have 
evidence of how these nddu divisions were governed by the 
nad-hittam , or assembly of representative elders out of the 
family groups, or tar a , of the ruling class, in each nddu ; these 
have been already described. 2 * All over Northern India, again, 
we have clear indications of clan-areas, under the names of 
taluqa , 4 ilftqa , and fajqd, or thapd. Local illustrations of this 
peculiarity will occur repeatedly in the sequel. Here my object 
is to call attention to the fact that, such divisions being the 
natural consequence of tribal-life, they appear all over India and 
among all tribes, the oldest and most primitive as well as the latest 
and more advanced ; and they have often lasted after the tribal 
stage had passed away. For this survival there are two reasons: 
first, when the clans themselves adopted the monarchical form of 
government, or were conquered by territorial chiefs, these clan- 
divisions everywhere became the natural landmarks for defining 
the jurisdiction of kingdoms and of chiefships such as those 

1 It is curious (see p. 152, ante) that among the Bhil a similar term— 
parraJi, as Malcolm writes it, is used for the little cluster of separate home¬ 
steads or the hamlet, and not apparently for any larger aggregate of 
these hamlets. A somewhat similar term appears again among the 
Biluchi tribes (p. 245, post). 

2 See p. 170, ante. The word Jcuttam (Wilson’s Glossary) means both 

an ‘ assembly 1 and also a ‘ fortified place or group of houses.’ So that we 

find it applied both to the division of territory protected, so to speak, by 
the chiefs fort or capital, and also to the assembly of the representatives 
of the families in the nddu. Some account of Tondaiman dalam will be 
given in a subsequent chapter. The first Jcuttam division was due to the 
Pallava tribes; that into nddu and also villages was effected by their 
successors, the Yellalar colonists. 
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of the vdleqdra. who assumed dominion over nadus in the 
South. 

In many cases (as, e.g the Panjab frontier and the cultiva¬ 
ting fraternities of the North-West Provinces and the Panjab 
plains) the L ilaqa or tappa is still occupied by a number 
of villages all of the same clan , and has been utilised as the 
basis of modem surveys and records of rights. We may also 
find occasional instances of similar areas which at one time 
became a Raja’s territory, but which ultimately formed a kind 
of clan-estate or community of cultivators composed of the 
descendants of the once ruling house whose power had been 
broken. 1 In nearly all cases it will be found that old clan- 
areas, whether or not they became Raja’s territories, have 
ultimately formed the basis of the administrative and land- 
revenue subdivisions of districts ; and that is why the ‘ parganaf 
the 4 talvqaf and other such ancient subdivisions are remem¬ 
bered to the presents day. 

2. But clan-territories clearly indicate the existence of 
clans ; and all we can discover of the earliest clans leads us to 
believe that they were not unorganised hordes, or collections of 
individuals ; they were invariably organised on some principle. 

It is evident, in the first place, that every large clan has 
certain primary and secondary main divisions, to one or other 
of which every existing family belongs. Even in the village 
which originates in a single family we may remember to have 
noticed divisions called pCitii., thole , &c., which are in fact groups 
based on the same principle as the clan divisions. In either 
case distinctive names are attached to these divisions, but not to 
any others; because they represent the first branches, or degrees 
of descent, from the founder of the clan, or of the individual 
village, as the case may be. And there is something which 
makes these main divisions proceed up to a certain point and 
then stop; so that subsequent families belonging to one or other 
of the established groups do not again form further groups under 
new designations. 

It is a matter of principle which, I think, will readily be 

More commonly the individual members, remnants of such houses 
have formed separate village estates; but there are cases of what now 
appear as clan-areas of village proprietors, formed in this way. 
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accepted, that there is a certain aggregation of descents from 
an ancestor or founder which constitutes (up to a known limit 
of blood relationship) a 4 family ’; there is a further connection 
allowed to subsist between the different 4 families ’—less direct 
than family union, but extending much wider—which is in fact 
the lien of the 4 minor-clan/ These ties seem to depend on 
natural feelings common to human nature, and therefore to be 
found in all tribes. The survival of the clan-stage in India is 
certainly marked by (<7) a limited but practical union of the 
whole clan settled in one place ; (h) the recognition of a 4 wider- 
kindred 5 forming a ‘ minor-clan ’ or something similar; (c) a 
‘ close-kindred ’ forming the 4 family/ What determines the 
limits of these groups ? 

We may pass over the fission of a great tribe into separately 
named clans. Such a fission must necessarily take place when 
numbers increase very greatly. And it is a matter of accident, 
and of circumstances of location, whether a generic designation 
for the whole tribe is kept up, or whether the several clans 
have in fact become separate tribes. 

But inside the clan there is almost everywhere observed a 
further grouping into what I may call minor-clans or septs. 
Perhaps there is more than one such subdivision; finally, the 
last of such acknowledged groups is made up of the single 
families or households. 

Now let us take, merely for the purpose of comparison and 
illustration, such a standard as the Welsh tribe, which has re¬ 
cently been examined by Dr. Seebohm. 1 Speaking first of the 
grouping of the people, not of their mode of ownership, we find 
(1) a close-kindred or group of immediate relations recognised, 
and also (2) a 4 wider-kindred/ The former answers to the 
family, the latter very much to the minor-clan. Outside that, 
again, is the general group of the clan, still held together by the 
common lien of loyalty to the chief and of obligation to general 

1 The opportunity for studying the Welsh tribe was almost unique, for it 
happened that shortly after the Conquest the NormanB completed extenta 
or surveys for re\enue purposes, and these display in several cases the 
tribal constitution of the people. These ‘ extents ’ can in turn be com¬ 
pared with statements of the Welsh codes and other documents ; and thus 
the conclusions drawn will be tested independently by both authorities. 
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service and defence, as well as by certain customs of co-aration 
and common pasturage. In Wales the close-ldndred was called 
a wele, or gwely ; it consisted of the purely natural group of the 
individual clansman, and his father, grandfather, and great¬ 
grandfather ; direct inheritance went no further. And this 
group of close-kindred would naturally also suggest a wider 
group; but I will quote Dr. Seebohm’s own words. ‘ The eldest 
living ancestor, as chief of the household occupying the principal 
homestead or tyddyn , and seated by the ancestral hearth, might 
well live to see growing up around it a family-group extending 
to great-grandchildren. On the other hand, looking backward 
to his own childhood, he might well recollect his own great¬ 
grandfather sitting as head of the household at the same hearth, 
just as his great-grandchildren would some day hereafter 
remember him. Thus the extreme natural reach of the know¬ 
ledge of the head of the household might cover seven generations. 
Finally, if family tradition went back two stages further than 
actual memory, thus it would embrace the larger kindred to the 
ninth degree of descent.’ 1 In fact, the kindred to the seventh 
degree came to be a recognised limit of natural direct connec¬ 
tion ; and this was reckoned as the ‘ wider-kindred,’ while for 
certain purposes only, in Wales, it was extended to the ninth 
degree. Now, whether the precise number of degrees is the 
same or not in all cases, the idea of the thing is perfectly 
natural. Dr. Seebohm has justly pointed out that in another 
tribe, as widely different as that of ancient Israel, exactly the 
same thing was recognised. This is apparent from the narrative 
in the Book of Numbers regarding the trespass of Achan. The 
perpetrator was discovered by casting lots and successively 
narrowing down the area of choice : first the whole clan of 
Judah 2 was taken; then the minor-clan of the Zarhites, the 
ancestor of which, Zarah son of Judah, was of course long dead— 

1 Tribal System in Wales , p. 84. 

2 We commonly hear of the ‘twelve tribes,’ perhaps because they 
were the great-grandsons of Abraham, and thus on the death of then- 
father (and all before him) they divided and began afresh ; and as they 
were established in a new country, where there were no pre-existing areas 
already named after the first generation, each of the twelve began a new 
(.«o t —a new close-kindred which would expand again in the same way. 
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this was the ‘ wider kindred.’ Then the close-kindred or 4 house ’ 
was indicated. And here for the first time an individual name 
appears; Zabdi is mentioned personally as probably the oldest 
living, or, at all events, personally remembered, head. He is not 
called a son of Zarah ; for all wo know there may have been 
more than one degree between him and the founder of the whole 
minor-clan called k Zarhite.’ Zabdi’s son is Carmi, and he is 
taken; and finally Carmi’s son Achan, whose own sons are still 
children. Zabdi, in fact, is the great-grandfather and head of 
the f u-ele A precisely similar state of things is observed in 
the account of the selection of Saul son of Kish to be king 
(1 Samuel x. 21). The tribe or clan of Benjamin comes first; 
then the minor-clan of Matrites,and then the family of which Saul 
is the adult son. Moreover, from chapter ix. we gather that the 
‘ Matrites 5 included seven degrees back to great-grandfather’s 
great-grandfather—Kish, Abiel, Zeror, Becorath, Aphiah, and 
an unnamed ‘ Benjainite, a mighty man of valour,’ probably 
Matri himself. 

And these are not the only indications we possess of these 
features of clan, wide-kindred, and close-kindred, for which I 
have claimed universality, and which explain to some extent 
the divisions of the clan-territories, as well as of some of the village 
groups in India. Mr. Hugh E. Seebohm has followed up his 
father’s inquiries in Wales by an examination of the Greek 
tribal system, 1 and he shows not only that the same basis of 
connection and separation existed in ancient Greece, but he has 
also drawn illustrations, with great care, from the 4 Laws of 
Manu/ as showing the same ideas among the Brahmanic Aryans. 
With them, the sacrificial cake and the libation of water being 
essential funeral ceremonies in the family , we find the degrees 
of kindred measured by the right to offer the one or the other. 

The text of the ‘ Laws ’ 2 * prescribes that the cake is to be 
offered to three ancestors and the water to three ; the fourth in 
descent is the offerer, and the fifth has no concern with the obla¬ 
tions. That is to say, three ancestors— i.e. to the great-grand- 

1 On the Structure of Greek Tribal Society : an Essay (Macmillan, 
1895). 

2 Chap. ix. 186, compared with v. 60 and iii. 5. See H. E. Seebohm, 

op. cit. pp. 51, 52. 
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father upwards from the surviving householder who offers the 
gift—receive the cake ; and three, upward- again— i.e . to great¬ 
grandfather’s great-grandfather—receive the water libation. So 
that the existing householder offers the cake to his deceased 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather. But then the house¬ 
holder may live to see his son, grandson, and great-grandson, 
who can also join with him in offering the cake; so we read in 
the fifth chapter that the relation of the sapinda ceases with the 
seventh person; and it is within this degree also that a man of 
the twice-born classes is debarred from marrying a woman of 
the family. The water libation degree ( samanodaka ) is stated to 
extend as far back as there is community of family-name or 
recollection of descent. In Wales this was held not to exist 
beyond fifth cousins . and that seems practically to have been the, 
limit meant by the 1 Laws ’ in the passage of the sixth chapter, 
where the fifth degree is mentioned as relating to the water 
offering as well as the cake. 1 All are sapiroda who offer to the 
same ancestors, so that a large circle of relatives is included; 
while the immediate family extends in each group to the great¬ 
grandfather. This at once suggests the household (olkos) and 
the related kindred (ay^careia) of the Greeks, or the Welsh 
icele , and the wider-kindred, and also the Israelite arrangement 
of kindred. When in such widely different regions we come 
across this same distinction, we are justified in believing it to be 
universal and springing out of a feeling common to all early 
tribes, and founded in human nature itself. 

The same principle of division appears also in the rules re¬ 
garding the marriage relation. It will be remembered that, while 

‘ Mr. Seebohm used Burnell’s translation. G. Bilhler’s is the same. 
It iB plain that the groups would be moving downwards with the death of 
■each grade, and, as Mr. Seebohm says, ‘ at no time would more than four 
generations have a share in the same cake offered to the three nearest 
ancestors of the head of the family.’ The same idea of the three degrees 
is emphasised in a text of the Mitdkshara (Vivahara khandham , Mdtrika 
XXXII.) , as quoted by Ellis in his Memoir on the South Indian villages 
The text speaks of the enjoyment of property by direct ancestral descent, 
and the Commentary adds: ‘ ... descent from three direct ancestors, 
namely, the father and the rest [grandfather and great-grandfather], is 
termed direct ancestral descent. And the reason of this is, as Kdtyayana 
Bays, that memory does not extend beyond this degree.’ 
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all Indian tribes are endogamous to some extent, so that, for 
regular marriage, a Rajput or a Jat always chooses a Rajput or 
a Jat and so on, yet also the elans are mostly exogamous, for 
a man of one got must choose a wife out of another clan or got. 1 
Now, it appears that as long as a real, not merely a remote or 
traditional, common ancestor is remembered, the man and the 
women are not regarded as in groups sufficiently distinct to 
intermarry. 2 * 

If we apply these principles of division to the clan, we see 
how’ they explain to a large extent such groups as we observe, 
for instance, among the Panjab frontier tribes. We find a whole 
tribe (or small nation) occupying a country called generically 
its uildqa . Each clan is represented by a tappa area. And the 
clan is again subdivided into large groups, which I may call 
incidental, as they are due to the fission per stirpes —sons of an 
elder wife being distinguished from sons of a younger, or of a 
concubine. These sections are called by personal names, and 
often have the syllable -~<7 i added. They are not distinguished 
by any generic name ; for convenience I will call them sub-tfr/^a. 
Within each ‘ sub-tappa ’ we find a number of (still large) groups 
called Ifkel. In some cases the khel itself is subdivided into a 
series—viz. into karull and finally into that. Within these final 
subdivisions come all the existing ‘ houses ’ or 4 families.’ These 
acknowledged divisions seem to me essentially, and allowing 
for local and minor variations, to depend on the universal 
three grades of original descent. The whole tappa represents 
the common great-grandfather of the original family; the sub- 
tappi 7, his sons, or in some cases grandsons raised to the rank of 

1 The Mughal and other Moslem tribes form an exception to this rule. 

2 See some good remarks in Ibbetson’s Karndl S. R. § 186 £f, and 

compare the cases noted in the Rohta'k S. R. p. 21. Thus, for example, 
in the Rohtak district the Jat minor-clans— Ahlarl of Dighal, Auliafl of 
Sfimpla, Birma of Gubhana, Marl of Madhana, and Jun of Qhoci—are all 
known descendants of four sons of one ancestor ; and they do not inter¬ 
marry ; they form minor-clans and not clans, and are not sufficiently 
out of the bonds of ‘ wider kindred.’ Compare also the case of the 
Nohwar and Narwar Jats in the Mathura S. R. p. 38. * Memory,’ 

it will be remembered, according to the Hindu lawyers, ran to 100 j^ears, 
or the three generations spoken of. Custom and law are here at one. 
Cf. Laws of Manu, iii. 6. 
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sons ; 1 these are the grandfathers of the original series. Then 
the hhel are their sons—the fathers of the primary group.- If 
there are hhcmdi, or a further subdivision of the hhel, they 
represent a new or secondary series of kindred and families, 
including all the tribal population existing at the time of 
location. 2 

As the tribal or clan division depends on the grades of descent 
in the first or progenitor family, so it will be found that a village 
on the family basis, also divides itself into primary and second¬ 
ary groups according to the grades of the first founder’s family. 
Take the case of the joint-village derived from one original 
founder or acquirer. As I have already mentioned in Chapter 
I., the primary division of a village in the pattidari form follows 
the three degrees, with the fourth as the head of the existing 
households. Thus:— 
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After the tula, the main divisions (the original ‘family’) go 
no further. The sons, grandsons, &c., of the tuladar (head or 
progenitor of the tfdd) are the existing close-kindred; and only 
if they were to move off and found a new estate somewhere else 


1 Cf. the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, Genesis xlviii. 

2 It is exactly the same if we apply the Pathan names to the Israelite. 
The whole tribe or nation is Israel, and its Hlaqa Palestine ; but the actual 
units are the tappd Judah, Benjamin, &c.; and, in the case above quoted, 
the sub -tappa or -zai division is the Zarhites ; the hhel Zabdi; and the 
kandi Carmi, whose son Achan and his wife and children, beginning a 
new T series, represent one of the existing households in the kandi 
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might we have the elder commencing a new group as founder, 
and his sons furnishing the patti division, and so on. 1 

Referring to Chapter I., 2 it will be observed that the same 
thing occurs in the bhaiachara , or equal-sharing fraternity, often 
occupying an area much larger th-.n an ordinary village. This 
estate is divided into groups as above according to the members 
of the original family in three descents. After that, the fifth 
and subsequent degrees all take equal shares or lots according 
to their actual requirement. In the ancestral-share form (patti- 
darl ), the fifth and subsequent degrees still adhere to the proper 
fractions according to the law of inheritance. And it is this 
difference that marks the two kinds of village. 

3. We have now to connect these groups of kindred with 
the land on which they are settled. It has already been re¬ 
marked that in tribal settlements ‘ villages ’ are not always 
formed. In every case there is the division of the territory; 
sometimes, if the tribe is large, into clan territories and other 
large primary allotments. In the case of the raiyatwari districts, 
we know that clan areas were formed, and these appear divided 
further into compact villages, though we cannot explain how. 
We have already found reason to include all the later tribes— 
Aryan, Jat, Moslem, &c., as alike forming village groups with a 
joint constitution ; and it is certainly true that we can discern a 
strong tribal union which has enabled the Land-Revenue Ad¬ 
ministration to treat the villages (or whatever forms anything 
like a village) as jointly responsible for the revenue. How, 
then, is it possible that tribal custom can comport both with 
purely individual (raiyatirdri) holdings, and also with such ap¬ 
parently joint-holding customs as the frontier tribes, for example, 
exhibit ? 

It will be seen from the examples presently given that, in 
reality, the joint-holding of these tribal groups is of a limited 
and peculiar kind. Indeed, at first sight we might be tempted 
to deny the existence of any real comm on-holding, and so to do 
away with the distinction. It is quite true that there is no case 
on record in which a whole tribe possesses a large area really 
held in common; nor, indeed, does any considerable section of 

1 As to the different local names for the divisions, see p. 81, note. 

2 P. 82, ante. 
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the clan so hold. Sometimes we find large primary divisions 
made on the ground, such as I have above enumerated. In 
other cases such divisions do not appear, or have long been 
completely forgotten, and the whole area is divided ont directly 
into household shares—so many * ploughlands.’ or something of 
the kind, to each. In the case of the clan growing up on the 
spot from a small initial group, there may or may not be primary 
divisions ; if there are. the division was made while the family 
was still small ; in any case, all the family holdings are allotted ; 
very often they have been added on. one by one, as the numbers 
grew. Where, then, it may be asked, does the holding ‘ in com¬ 
mon ' or jointly come in ? In the first place, the smaller groups 
constituting in some sense a large ‘family,’ often hold jointly 
among themselves, being relatives within a certain limit, 
acknowledging a rule of joint-inheritance and the institution 
which we call ‘the joint-family.’ And there is in these joint 
tribal villages a wider species of union over and above that; of 
it i will speak immediately. These features produce a real 
distinction between the ralyal a-dri and the later tribal villages; 
and tin-* difference appears to me essentially to depend on the 
different constitution of the family as regards its right over the 
land held. 

Ownership of property does not depend on universal senti¬ 
ments like those which produce the liens of close or wider kindred. 
It is true that the sense of right to a thing in virtue of labour, 
time, and wealth expended on producing it is, if not a purely 
natural, at any rate a very widespread sentiment, and it may be 
accompanied or reinforced by a sense, also natural, of right as 
member of a tribe, to share with the others what all have to¬ 
gether acquired, and perhaps fought for. But further develop¬ 
ment of custom depends on the conditions of life; and we see 
cases where the land is hardly regarded at all, but the irrigation 
water is the real object of customary right, or where rights are 
centred in the grain-heap at harvest. Let" me once more refer, 
for illustration, to the case of the Welsh tribe and its family group, 
or a-ele. As long as the head of the group lived, the property in 
the homestead, and all other rights, vested in him. Whatever 
partition took place was informal and for convenience only : the 
various adult members of the family would, indeed, enjoy their 
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several homesteads and crofts and their cattle; but no new 
theoretically separate ‘ properties ? or ‘ estates ? were formed till 
the final separation after the completion of tlie course of descent 
and the commencement of new ‘ we!es .' 1 It was owing to the 
circumstances of the situation th't separate land-shares were 
not allotted on the ground, and that co-aration and the division 
of the harvest was the custom. 2 If the Welsh family had been 
in the habit of taking and managing a separate holding of the 
tribal land, it would have been very like the raiyatwdri family 
as it appears in early India. 

Sufficient attention is hardly perhaps paid to the fact that 
all ‘ families ’ are not, in ancient tribes, constituted on the model 
of the Hindu joint-family ; and not only so, but that early I)ra- 
vidian and other non-Aryan tribes do not, even in India, appear 
to have known the joint-family, at any rate before they became 
k Hindus.' The early Kami it. tribes, to take a definite instance, 
show a form of family in which the jiatria pot talas is complete, 
and in which the head of the family is the sole owner during his 
life ; there is nothing of* that inchoate right of the sons as soon 
as born, and of the inability of the father to alienate ancestral 
property without consent of the family, and so on, which mark 
the ‘ Hindu family ’ not only in the theory of law-books, blit in 
the actual custom of certain local tribes. 3 

It appears to me that the joint-family, with its limitation of 
the power of the head, who, in fact, only takes the place of a 
sort of primus inter pares, is a later elaboration—however old in 
itself—of a time when, after long settlement and regular govern¬ 
ment, the law has developed and the tribal stage is passing, or 
has passed, away. Perhaps the sense of clan-union, which must 
long have lingered among the 4 twice-born ? classes, found its echo 
in this joint-family. Moreover, Hindu law, and the custom 4 of 

1 Seebohm, Tribal System in Wales, pp. 89, 95. 

2 Ante, p. 50. 

3 Dr. Seebohm notices this distinction. See Tribal System in Wales 
p. 95. I venture to think that an examination of the older Sanskrit law- 
texts would show that the limitation of the power of the house-father was 
much less in early times than it afterwards became, when the joint inheri¬ 
tance law was elaborated, and so much affected the idea of the family 
constitution. 

4 Ante, p. 210. 
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the Northern conquering and energetic tribes, both proceed from 
people who have much pride of race and strong ideas of rights ‘ by 
inheritance/ and of equally representing a 'nolle or heroic ancestor 
who was the founder of their fortunes and the object of their wor¬ 
ship. It is quite possible that the absence of joint ownership in 
the family marked a condition of tribal society in which no strong 
sense of union was evoked by the conditions of life. Probably 
the first settlers found but few human enemies to contend with, or 
were not subjected to any circumstances that tended to super¬ 
sede the purely patriarchal rule. More it would not be justi¬ 
fiable to say; but at least it is a geographical fact that the 
rail fat wdri form of village survives most completely where the 
settlement (in any numbers) of Aryan, Jat, Gujar, Moslem, and 
other conquering and ‘ superior 5 tribes took effect least. The 
joint-village is, in fact, conterminous with the range of Aryan 
and later conquests, or with races which have developed the 
joint-family. Wherever we find such joint or shared villages, 
either surviving or once existing, in the South, it is always in 
connection with some explainable circumstances of local over¬ 
lordship, or special colonising privilege. 

In thus endeavouring to account for the raiyatwari form of 
village as arising under early tribal conditions, I should like to 
repeat that it is quite possible that originally the villages may 
have been held by subdivisions of clans—real groups of kindred 
—and that a feeling of tribal union may have once existed 
which now cannot be traced. If we were to take away from a 
frontier village in the Panjab the sense of tribal union, the actual 
tenure would be hardly distinguishable from the raiyatwari. If 
it is true that the head of the non-Aryan family was sole owner 
of the holding, the fact would have tended to concentrate and fix 
the sentiment of ownership as arising out of the original occupa¬ 
tion and laborious clearing of the soil. It may be added that 
this also may help to account for the absence of any idea of 
a joint proprietary claim to a certain area of the waste ad¬ 
joining each village. The villages being widely scattered 
through a great area of waste generally subject to the clan, 
the land not cleared and merely grazed over was regarded as 
‘ common’—merely in the same sense that the air, or the water 
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of a river or lake is common. 1 The idea of ‘property’ did not 
attach to ‘ unwrought,’ uncleared land. Accordingly, when the 
looser tribal government gave way to the rule of a Raja, whether 
by conquest or by commendation, it became an easily established 
custom for the Raja to dispose of the waste as he pleased. It 
is well, too, to remind ourselves that all this is not a mere ques¬ 
tion of theoretic possibility; it is based on some actual survivals, 
which, though local, almost necessarily indicate a more general 
custom in early times. It is only necessary to refer to such well- 
preserved indications of early village forms as those of tbeKandh 
tribes, or the Kolarian and Dravidian settlements in Chutiya- 
Nagpur. We there have evidence not only of the tribal con¬ 
stitution of agricultural society and of the formation of village- 
groups, but also of the absence of collective ownership. There 
is no ‘ joint-family,’ there is no co-aration, nor any holding 
‘in common.’ True, there is equal division among the sons 
of a deceased owner, but that is not the ‘ joint-family ’; it is 
only one feature which perhaps marks the beginning of such an 
institution. We have not now much evidence that the families 
in the Western or Southern rahjatwari villages are connected by 
clan ties, or that groups of villages of the same clan are found 
contiguously. 2 It is the different idea of the ‘ family ’ that is 
at the root of the distinction between the non-Aryan villages 
and those of the later tribes. 

But, besides the joint-family, the later tribes also exhibit a 
kind of union beyond the circle of the immediate co-sharing 
relatives, which in the nature of things we can hardly hope to find 
evidence of among the scanty relics of the older Kolarian and 
Dravidian tribes that alone survive. All the Northern tribes 
as well as the Aryans evidently had a strong sense of general 
unity and cohesion; there was then a feeling that when a 
territory was occupied it was the acquisition of the whole body, 
so that all were equally entitled to share in it, and that its main¬ 
tenance and defence was the common concern of all. It was 
this feeling perhaps, among the frontier tribes, e.g that causes 

1 See ante, pp. 10, 11. 

2 It will be remembered, however, that this question has not been 
studied. On this subject, and on the causes of the miscellaneous nature 
of raiyatwari holdings, see pp. 18, 19. 
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the jjer-capita principle of sharing to be so much commoner than 
the rule of allotment according to the varying shares of the law 
or custom of inheritance. And this sense of equality also doubt¬ 
less led to ready acquiescence in the tribal custom of allotting 
the holdings for a term of years only, so that they might be ex¬ 
changed, and each group get its turn at the good or bad—the 
more or less advantageous and convenient farms. I do not see 
how this feeling can be said to imply a 4 common ownership 5 in 
the face of the always separately assigned holding and the definite 
share which is understood to exist. In the same way, the reten¬ 
tion of the waste area undivided is a matter of convenience only, 
as I have more than once explained. Whenever any portion of 
tribal land that would under ordinary circumstances be divided out 
is not so, it is always under exceptional and explainable circum¬ 
stances ; and even then the definite shares are well known. But 
the conditions of tribal security also demand that the various 
groups and sections-shall acknowledge a union for the purposes 
of defence, and this includes a joint liability for tUxes or other 
charges which have to be met. For example, the frontier tribal 
villages would find it quite natural to accept the joint liability 
for the Government land-revenue, under the North-West Pro¬ 
vincial system; and it is largely owing to this fact, and to the 
consequent adoption, for these villages, of the nomenclature and 
forms of record employed by the revenue system in question, 
that they have been identified with the 4 joint-villages ’ of another 
kind—those in which the co-sharers are really heirs of one 
man. 

Section II.— Tribal Custom as exhibited in the Panjab 
Frontier Districts. 

In the frontier districts of the Panjab a number of Pathan 
and Biluchi tribes, professing the Muhammadan faith, 1 have 
established themselves, and remained more or less undisturbed, 
all within known historical times—some within the last 
two or three hundred years, others even as late as the last 

1 To which they were converts under the various Khalils. See Bellew, 
The Races of Afghanistan (Calcutta, 1880): also D. Ibbetson, Panjab 
Ethnog . § 890-3 for Pathan, and § 377-9 for Biluchi. 
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century. They are all fighting tribes: they found, however, 
only a limited opposition from human enemies, and a large part 
of the country was virgin soil when they occupied it. The 
arable land is mostly dry and open, both hilly and level, but 
with no tropical jungle to contend with. Sometimes, but 
locally, the soil is fertile; more often it requires artificial irri¬ 
gation before it is cultivable at all, except in seasons of unusual 
rainfall. The tribes are wholly non-monarchical, and if they 
have submitted in general to the suzerainty of some neighbouring 
State, or some greater local chief has succeeded in making him¬ 
self a territorial ruler, that does not alter their internal consti¬ 
tution. W e see clearly the clan, with its greater chief; minor clans, 
with their chiefs ; and again smaller groups, each with its own 
head. Blocks of hind smaller than the hhel, and such as we 
should call ‘ villages,’ are by no means always found ; among the 
Biluchl especially, the family shares are so many portions of 
the general (and still considerable) hjjel territory, and a few 
families live together in small hamlets. And in most cases the 
smallest group that has a name indicating a recognised sub¬ 
division of a clan seems too large to call a 1 village.’ 

The chiefs, as a rule, have no pretensions to be owners el¬ 
even governors of the whole territory, as the Hindu Rajas were. 
They had no territorial 4 revenue,’ only their own share of the 
tribal possession ; though it appears that in some cases, at any 
rate, a special share of the land was reserved for the superior 
chief (or KJtdn'). 1 And generally there must have been some 
provision for the support of the patriarchal position. Mr. 
Ibbetson, in the work cited in a preceding note, has fully gone 
into the history of the Pathan and Biluchl tribes. It is only 
necessary here to say that the Biluchl tribe is called Tumdn , 
and its chief Tumamlur. It is divided into clans (para ; cf. the 
Kolarian and Dra vidian parha ), the clan chief being called 
Muqacldam. The minor-clans are phalli. The clans are all 
descended from one ancestor; and the subdivision or minor- 
clan is the 4 wider kindred ’ from the same head. 

The Pathan tribe is said to be more homogeneous than the 
Biluchl. The Pathan and the Biluchl, however, both recognise 
the custom of hamsdija —the 4 neighbour ’ (of some other race) 

1 See, for instance, the Peshawar S. B. § 589. 
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taken under tlie tribal ‘ shadow ’ or protection. Thus the non- 
tribal artisans and menials of the hamlets speak of themselves 
as belonging to the tribe which protects them. Among the 
Biluchl, whole sections of foreign clans have been adopted as 
clans of the tribes, under the custom of hamsdya ; 1 but the 
custom is not carried to such lengths among the Pathans. 

The Pathan tribe usually, but not always, has a Iflttin —the 
head of the KJuln^Jchel, or eldest house of the eldest branch; 
and each clan and minor-clan has its malik, or head. ‘ The 
chief,’ says Mr. Ibbetson, ‘ is seldom more than their leader in 
war and their agent in dealings with others; he possesses 
influence rather than power, and the real authority rests with 
the jirga , a democratic council composed of all the maliks. 
It is needless to say that all the districts are found to be 
divided into 1 * * ildqa and tappd —the distinct areas and sub¬ 
areas of each clan and minor-clan. 

It is a misfortune that the tribal areas have all come under, 
not only the revenue administration of the North-Western 
system—which is quite capable of being worked to suit them 
admirably—but under its forms of record, and especially 
under a vicious nomenclature entirely unsuited to them, and 
invented really for villages of another character. It is simply 
misleading to classify the frontier-villages in a mass under such 
headings as zamindari, pattiddr'i, or bhaiachara , unless of course 
where some area has become the property of one man, or of his 
heirs jointly (zamindarl mushtarha ), or where some portion is 
really divided throughout on fractional shares, as among descen¬ 
dants of one original owner ( pattidari ). Bhaiachara they all 
are, in the seme that they are governed by the ‘custom of the 
tribal group or brotherhood 5 ; but unfortunately the word 
bhaidchdrd has got so misused in the Panjab as to have lost 
its distinctive meaning. 2 

An example taken from the Peshawar district will at once 

1 See, for example, the cases reported by Ibbetson, § 380. 

2 This nee or misuse of official terms is the subject of an appendix to 

Chapter Till. I will only here say that any village, no matter of what 
form, so long as it is shared on some plan other than the ancestral system, 

or is held in severalty, is called bhaidchdrd , depriving the term of aH 

meaning except the negative one that it is not pattidari. 
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serve to show the way in which the clans are divided. The 
Yusufzai country had become the ‘ herbage 7 of four sons of one 
Mandate. 1 If we accept the first genealogy, it would be 
supposed that these four sons would be the heads of four clans. 
But as a matter of tribal arrangement, the clans actually recog¬ 
nised are five, as we perceive from there being five 1appd x or 
clan-territories. No tappd is called after Manno, the eldest son, 
but no less than four of the tappd are allotted to his four grand - 
nous (the sons of Utman and Usman), while only one tappd is 
called after Raze, and that represents not only Razr but also 
his two brothers. It is curious that the supposed son Manno 
should be effaced entirely by a number of grandsons; and that 
there should be only one clan-area among the remaining three 
sons together. I feel sure that the real origin of this was the 
different mothers, and the probable disparity of their rank. In 


Peshawar S. B. §§ 199 and 226 ff. The ‘ tree ’ is given thus :— 




Mandanr 

i 




Manno 

1 

i 

Eaze 

1 

1 

Khizb 

1 

i 

Mahmud 

1 

. 1 

Utman 

i 

Usman 

1 1 
four sons 

1 I 

four sons 

l u 1 

three sous 

i 

! 

U tman 
Tappd (1) 

1 ! 

Sado Kamil 
T. (2) T. (3) 

all in 

“71 

Amin 

T- (4) 

one tappd (5) 



Another genealogy, which seems much better to justify the actual 
territorial allotment to the several branches, is also referred to ( S.B . note 
to p. 92). 

Mandanr 

_.i . __- --..... — ^ , .. . 

By a regular marriage_ By a slave-girl 


Utman Usman 

I _I 


Utman Sado Eamal 
(by 1st (by 2nd | 

wife) wife) j 


Tappd Tappd 
( 1 ) ' ( 2 ) 


Tappd 

* (3) 


Eazb Khizr Mahmud and two others 
j put down as 

j j sons of Bazr 

Amdn 1 hi the above 

table 


Ako, &c. sons sons 


Tappd 
* (4) 


all in one (5) tappd 
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this tribe, too, the custom' of parunairvesh prevails— -i.e. that all 
the sons of one wife, however many, share with those of another, 
who may be fewer, per stirpes. There is also the possibility 
that in some cases the grandson was more distinguished in 
war or otherwise, and so may have supplanted the father. Thus 
the two sons of Utman, besides being separated (owing to the 
different mothers), are each given the dignity of a whole tappd, 
whereas normally they would have shared one between them. 
However that may be, the tappet divisions actually stand :— 

1. Tappd JJtmdnzdi j g Qng Q £ j These two are grandsons 

” - a f ;Z(l \. | r (or more probably sons) 

4 * Kamdlzdi | S° ns of Usman j of the founder 

5. „ Razr Razr and other sons of founder (together) 

Thus the whole 4 ilaqa is first divided into tappd . Next, some 
of the tappd are divided into intermediate areas for which no 
distinctive designation is provided; they are spoken of as 
daftar, which means any group of lands in general, but the local 
name still ends with - zdi , as if they were 4 sub -tappd.’ > This 
intermediate division is due to the separation of the groups of 
offspring from different wives— e.g. Tappd Kaindlzdi is so divided: 
the terms Mislir-rdnizai and Kishr-rdnlzdi merely mean 4 of 
the elder (Mishr) queen (rani) ’ and 4 of the younger or lesser 
( Kishr).’ 

The Razr division is a very large one, and .is subdivided for 
another reason, because it includes several brothers of Razr (or 
perhaps they are his sons.) 1 

A diagram will make this plain ; it of course has no preten¬ 
sions to represent any geographical fact, or the relative size of 
the different divisions ; it is literally a diagram. 

The word, or rather termination, -zdi is derived from the 
Pashtu - zoe and means 4 son ’; while Mel is the Arabic word 
meaning 4 group ’ or 4 company.’ It is said that these terms 
are used 4 indifferently for the larger and smaller divisions.’ 2 

1 These are also marked by the termination -zdi. In one case it 
appears to be ‘Jchel, but I am not sure that the personal name was not 
AhoJchel. 

2 Tribal Law in the Parijdb (Roe and Rattigan . Lahore 1895), p. 4. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC ILLUSTRATION 

of the 

‘ILAQAofMANDANR 



□ „ „ of RAZR ^ 

and his brothers j 

X. B.—Each of the divisions shown above is again divided into Vhel: 
c.g . T. Utmanzai is divided into forty-one 6uch, of which four are occu- 
pied by hamsaya (colonies of other tribes). 
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But I venture to think that though in practice this may be so 
to a considerable extent , there is more properly a difference, and 
that -zui indicates the larger groups from one of the * sons/ or first 
main branches in the table of descent, and Mel the secondary 
branches. If that is so. then the ‘ildqa may be indicated as 
the tribal area; the tappd marks the greater clan ; the ‘sub- 
tappd ’ (or territory with the name-termination - zai ) also marks 
an intermediate division large enough to be called a sub¬ 
clan ; 1 while Ichel is the still considerable group, the minor- 
clan or ‘ wider-kindred.’ For the examples seem to indicate 
that the hhel is too large to consist of only the immediate 
relatives within seven degrees (or some similar limit) ; the 
sub-sections of the hhel correspond better to the 1 close- 
kindred.’ 

As regards sharing the land , the tribal or clan authorities 
appear to have effected only the main (or primary and secondary) 
allotments of territories and sub-territories. Apparently the 
Idiel groups arranged themselves as they pleased. But about 
this I am doubtful. However the hhel$ may have been allotted, 
it is usually the case that each has a considerable area; and 
it depends on circumstances whether there is one village-group, 
with its one residence for all its households, or whether separate 
hamlets are formed, or both. 

In any case, the principal territorial areas were made large 
enough to accommodate all the then existing descendants— i.e. 
to give everyone a share on one or other of two principles, (a) 
that of counting every head (man, woman, and child), and giving 
to each existing household the number of equal shares it con¬ 
tained, without respect to gradation; or (b) that of regarding 
the table of descent, and giving larger or smaller shares, 
according to the number and degree of the existing kindred; 2 
though whether this sharing according to grade is carried out 
all through is not so clear. 

It very often happens that the individual shares are made 
up of separate specimen strips of each kind of soil, scattered 
through the whole tappd or daftar of a subdivision group. In 

1 And often separated because of the difference of mothers—first wife 
and second wife, or perhaps legitimate wife and inferior. 

Cf. H. E. Seebohm, Tribal Society in Greece , pp. 65, 66. 
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that case compact areas for further subdivisions of the body are 
impossible. The collections of families that cohere from some 
general rule of wider-kindred form the Mel ; and many tappds 
are at once divided (on the ground) into a corresponding 
number of Mel areas. As these are large and contain much 
waste, when the families expand, new hamlets are started, more 
land is broken up. and in time the hamlets grow into independ¬ 
ence ; and thus a Mel splits up into a series of what are more 
like ordinary ‘ mau:.a.' In some cases no subordinate divisions 
of the land en bloc occur, but the whole tajqjd (or even the 
-whole ‘ ililya.) is at once allotted into a great number of 
single or household shares. In others, on the contrary, there 
are so many sub-sub-divisions (if I may so say) that the 
Revenue authorities are obliged to club several together to get 
a manageable unit of assessment and general control. 

The materials for illustrating these frontier tribal settle¬ 
ments have been in part collected, and accompanied by interest¬ 
ing remarks, by Mr. C.-L. Tupper. 1 And there are also some 
further Settlement Reports now in print and available for direct 
quotation. I shall select typical instances from the frontier 
districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Xohat and Bannu, and the more 
westerly districts (which also extend further southwards) of 
Dera-Ismall-Khan and Dera-Ghazi-Khan. In none of these do 
we find that the definition of small or limited village- areas, as 
such, is part of the tribal procedure of location or allotment; 
w’here they have come to exist, it is under later influences. We 
find that procedure essentially confined to the major-groups and 
sub-groups ; and then attention is paid to the actual unit shares. 
Everywhere the people exhibit their sense of the natural aggrega^ 
tion, up to a certain limit, of kindreds ; they also show the strong 
influence of the feeling that the superior right of the clan or clan- 
division to the whole area is unquestionable; and that every mem¬ 
ber of the clan has aright to his due share of the territory won by 

1 Pavjdb Customary Law. Especially in vol. ii.; and as regards the 
custom of redistributing periodically the several shares, in part ii. of vol. 
iii. But some Settlement Reports have since been printed. It is only 
necessary to remark that Mr. Tupper throughout uses the term bhaia chard 
in its official sense, including all kinds of villages which are not on the 
pattidarl principle, or held by sole landlords. 
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the common exertions of the group. The shares are, as a rule, 
divided out from the very first; only the grazing land or the 
waste is left in common. More rarely, part of the arable land 
is also left undivided, though the shares are known. The 
custom of exchanging holdings (where it was applied) must 
have tended to keep up the feeling of a sort of general clan 
ownership, which, however, was not inconsistent with inde¬ 
pendent right to the household share. The exchange was, in 
fact, evidently invented to secure equality. The joint respon¬ 
sibility for taxes, &c., is accepted by the whole Ichel, but not, so 
far as I know, by any larger group united. 

The Hazara district is occupied by clans who for the most 
part do not date back, in their present location, beyond the 
eighteenth century; they drove out or subordinated the weaker 
families whom they found in the country. 4 The right thus 
asserted or acquired,’ writes the late Colonel Wace, 4 by the 
strong over the weak was popularly termed wirdsat or v;irsa ; 
and its possessor -was called wdris ( Angl . heir). In fact, as 
stated by Major J. Abbott in some notes left by him, the wdris 
is the last conqueror.’ 1 In the centre of the district are four 
1 ildqa —(a) Man gal, which was the joint holding of two clans or 
groups, Mansur and Basazai; (b) Nawashahr was the holding 
of the Mansur alone ; (c) Dhamtaur of the Hasazai alone ; ( d) 
Hajoya of the Salar. All were subdivided into groups which 
afterwards served to form villages. The status was much dis¬ 
turbed under the Sikh rule, and several of the villages have 
fallen into the hands of 4 a motley gathering of occupants of all 
classes.’ A periodical redistribution of shares was formerly the 
custom. 

But the Peshawar district much more completelv illustrates 
our point. ‘ The main divisions or tribes 2 have each a separate 
tract of country generally known by the name of the tribe 

1 See ante , p. 210, as to the use of these terms of Arabic origin. 
Among the frontier tribes, being Moslem, the use is not surprising. Mr. 
Tapper compares the Geerften (inhabitants of the village) under the old 
Germanic law and the Erfgenamen in the Saxon provinces of the Low 
Countries, who were the people in the ‘ mark ’ who possessed a whare or 
share in the tribal ‘ inheritance.’ 

2 Captain Hasting’s S. JR. 1874, p. 84 ff. 
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now or originally occupying it; for instance, ... the tappd 
Mohman il. ... In each main tribe thr^e are groups of families 
or branches of the tribe which, owing to their numbers or close 
coherence, have become distinct subdivisions/ 1 The traditionary 
origin of the territorial position is simple. A certain chief— 
Shekh Mali—made a fa<phrt, or partition of the whole country, 
which commenced with the counting up of the requisite number 
of shares to provide one for every separate man, woman, and 
child in the tribe. According to the total numbers so obtained for 
each main subdivision, suitable areas were marked out. The 
allotments of general territory were apparently only roughly 
discriminative of soil qualities. Thus in the Yusufzai country 
the main divisions were for the branches of Mandanr’s de¬ 
scendants (they w r ere a Yusufzai tribe): 2 each got part of its 
territory in the hill country, part in the level. As a matter of 
fact, the people themselves afterwards altered this, and the 
Mandanr branches came to hold the whole of the plain country. 
The areas were taken by drawing lots. The chiefs partition 
went no further than the main divisions or subdivisions; 3 
nothing was said about c villages ’ or khel inside the territories. 
I have already discussed the formation of the first great 
divisions; now we shall see how the further division comes 
about. An actual case will best illustrate what was done. The 
Yusufzai country is dependent on rainfall for its tillage, and a 
special internal allotment of the tappd* w r as adopted. The 
people themselves divided the tappds into Jchel. From the 
records I notice that many of the Jchel areas contain each a more 
central group with its site for residence, and also several sub¬ 
sidiary (separately named) hamlets. Some ‘hamlets’ consist 
of a group of holdings on some peculiar kind of soil, as they are 
distinguished by the description sholgira (=rice growing) or 
malrd (ordinary dry loam). In the Muhammadzai tappd in the 
neighbouring Hashtnagar tract, there is a regular subdivision 
into eight large Vkel, each having a central residence group 
and several hamlets. 

1 See p. 237, ante . The allusion is to the iub-tappa , or intermediate 
division of the first great blocks. 

2 This is the Hlaqa of which a diagram is given. 

3 As in the diagram on p. 249. 
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Another mode of division appears among the Gigiani clan 
or tribe. They first of all made their luhole area into thirty-six 
allotments called handi (the word we shall meet with again but 
not necessarily in the same sense). Each handi is a mere local 
area adopted for division purposes, and doubtless for distinguish¬ 
ing the different kinds of soil. Each should contain one hundred 
individual and equal shares. Then the hhel groups of families 
were provided for, either by their taking one or more whole 
handi to the extent of the number of single shares their counting 
demanded, or else taking the due number of shares scattered 
through several handi . 

Next as to the internal arrangements of the hhels inside the 
tappa. It will be observed that, whatever the size of the hhel 
and the number of households composing it, the group may 
again have some further subdivision. Regarded as a group of 
families, it is subdivided into handi (all households in the 
handi have the same patronymic), 1 2 and sometimes the handi are 
divided once more into thal , before we come to the (perhaps 
numerous) single households. Just as the hhel group has a chief 
called malik* so each handi has its malih . And the handi 
tend to set up separate residence-sites, each with its own little 
prayer-mosque, and its lmjra , or guest house, in which, by the 
way, all the unmarried youth of the section sleep together. 
The land of the handi or of the thal group always includes as 
many hdhhrd , or brdhlul ( = shares), as ther? are individuals in it. 3 

If the arable land to be allotted into shares is variable in 

1 This, I presume, makes the handi a 4 close-kindred,’ like the Welsh 
wele ; and if it happens to be very large, or for some special convenience, 
it may be again divided into thal (Captain Hastings writes tal), just as the 
wele might be divided into gavell. 

2 The clan-chief is Khdn t sometimes with the Arabic title of Arhdb. 
The next major-division chief is also Khan. 

3 The individual share is sometimes locally puchd, and not hdhhrd . 

The S. B. does not explain what the difference is. But, referring to 
the hhel of the Muhammadzai tappd in Hashtnagar above alluded to, I 
notice that the four northern hhel are divided into 6,000 puchd, while 
the other four are composed of 480 hdhhrd . It must be remembered 
that with these final shares the numbers are counted often to suit the 
clumsy methods of division where any system of vulgar or other fractions 
is unknown. 
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quality, the clan authorities will arrange a number of circles or 
series, called vand , consisting of the ‘ go^d/ ‘ middling/ 1 indiffer¬ 
ent ’ soils, or distinguished in some other way. Then the groups 
of sharers will have to take their lands partly out of each series. 

Where the land depends on irrigation, this scattering of 
holdings over several soil-divisions is not observed. But in any 
case, in spite of the soil-classification, inequality in the holdings 
is not altogether eliminated. So a system of periodical exchange 
or redistribution (yesh) was long followed. Indeed, at first, the 
entire tappd divisions were exchanged. But this general ex¬ 
change must have proved so inconvenient that it was naturally 
the first to fall into disuse. 1 The exchange of single holdings also 
gradually ceased when the effects of years of individual labour 
and cultivating skill began to tell, and individuals became at¬ 
tached to their fields; and when, moreover, a long period of 
peace made settled possession more natural. The ‘ village ’ areas, 
regarded as smaller groups within the hhel, are thus brought 
about by the gradual action of circumstances; but the tribal- 
grouping of families and the recognition of different degrees of 
kindred is really what originates it. 

The hhel groups are sufficiently distinct to attract to them¬ 
selves the usual local staff of village hereditary servants and 
menials, 2 or more than one according to size and subdivision. The 
Peshawar S. R. notices the weaver, potter, carpenter, black¬ 
smith, cotton-cleaner, sweeper and grave-digger, barber, ballad 
singer (Zh7m), 3 and a Hindu dJuirwdi , or grain-weighman. 
There is always an imam , or priest, for the mosque, and some 
menials still called ghulam, or ‘ slave/ descendants of former 
captives in war or of purchased slaves in old days. These menial 
and artisan classes always intermarry with their own caste; they 
4 trace no origin, nor are they able to call themselves of any tribe 
or clan.’ 4 They are often remunerated by small holdings of 
rent-free land. 5 Every hhel has it jirga, or council of elders 

1 S. JR. §§ 201, 202. 

* Cf. p. 16, ante, 

3 S. JR. § 29. May it be that this Dum caste indicates by its name an 
origin from the Dom—one of the ‘ aboriginal ’ hill tribes ? 

4 Ibid. §§ 211, 212. 

1 In Tnsufzai there are some 75,000 Gnjar herdsmen, whom the late 
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( misJir ), or elders of houses, and chiefs of the group, or of the 
lcandi or section. They are referred to on ‘ all questions of 
castom and matters affecting the village society.’ I find no trace 
of any ‘ holding in common,’ or any co-aration ; the lots are 
counted up and separated, from the first settlement of the tribe: 
the waste is undivided because it would serve no purpose to 
allot it. 

In the Kohat district a very similar form is observed, and 
the terms used are also identical. 1 Thus the Bangash clan or 
tribe has four tappa, called Upper and Lower Miranzai, Samllzai, 
and Baizai respectively. Each is divided out into sub-sections, 
which are here mostly in compact blocks ; and nothing remains 
as common of the whole clan. The 1 -zai' territories were 
partitioned further among the likely but the allotment only took 
account of the total number of single shares in the whole group. 
Thus the tappa ‘ Upper Miranzai ’ reckons as 1,250 shares. Of 
these, 500 are supposed to belong to the Darsamand Ichel, The 
Ichel people themselves will not always apportion the area in just 
that number of household-shares ; as a matter of fact, the theo¬ 
retical lot of 500 bdlchrd is actually held in 347 holdings. 2 It is 
interesting to notice that, in the case of the Baizai tappoL, a cash 
assessment imposed through some ruling chief about two centu¬ 
ries ago 3 caused the old share-list to be superseded; a new 
number of bdlchrd was arranged, so that each should represent 
one rupee of the total assessment; and now shares are frequently 
spoken of as so many 4 rupees.’ In this tappa the distribution 
of land in compact blocks among the sections is not carried out; 
for the soil varies, and there is one portion, near Kohat, which 
has exceptionally good springs; so each section has got a portion 
in the spring-watered area, and the rest of its lot, some here, 
some there, scattered about over the tappa * The vesh or ex- 

X>r. Bellew believed to be the descendants of one of the Indo-Scythian 
tribes who were settled in the country before the present clans occupied 
it. They are exclusively keepers of cattle by occupation, the other clans 
having claimed all the land as a possession. 

1 Kohat S. B. 1884. 

2 See note, p. 254, ante. 

* Kohat S. B. § 182. 

4 And in that case the outlying blocks are made over to groups of 
tenants. 
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change was also customary. The word vesh is here, as often 
elsewhere, applied both to the process of the exchange itself and 
to the recognised series of areas of different soil-character ac¬ 
cording to which the holdings are made up. The exchange is 
here within the Jghel only ; first one entire sub-section exchanges 
with another, and then the families within the sub-section 
exchange among themselves. But the most important point to 
notice is, that lots or household-holdings are not here assigned, 
as they ore in Peshawar, by hhuldvesh , or counting up every 
head in the clan or in the hUel ; at least, that rule only applies 
to some parts. Here a standard number of shares for each section 
and sub-section is maintained, whether the actual households are, 
afterwards, more or less . 1 The custom of periodic exchange 
lasted here for a long time, and is not yet entirely extinct. In 
Upper ^{iranzai it was not possible, on this account, at the first 
Revenue Settlement, to make field maps for the villages; but the 
Report of the last Settlement notes that the desire of the holders to 
reap the benefits of their own labour and improvements has tended 
to put an end to the custom. In this district, too, there was a 
custom of having certain qabza (=possession) lands which were 


1 Kohat S . B. § 183. The principle of ancestral shares, as com¬ 
pared with the khuldvesh, or equal shares per capita , is easily illustrated. 
Suppose a kandi y or sub-section of a Vkel, called after an ancestor X. 
His three sons, A, B, C, represent the that, and a, 6, c, d , e , / are the 
individual sharers. 


X 

r " t i 

_L _I_ 

I III II 

a bed e f 

Let us suppose that the kandi owns a standard number (sixty) of the 
shares as originally constituted. Each thal would then have twenty 
shares. On the death of A, his one son a would inherit the whole twenty; 
the three sons of B would get B’s twenty shares between them, or six and 
two-third shares each. If after the death of A, B, and C a redistribution 
were made on the khuldvesh system, a would not get the whole twenty 
shares of A, and so on ; each one of the sharers a —/, would have an equal 
proportion of the whole— i.e. ten shares each. 


S 
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held permanently, on what grounds is not stated, and excluded 
from the lands subject to the customary periodical exchange . 1 

Both in Peshawar and in Kohat there are special rules for 
sharing the water of streams used for irrigation. Space prevents 
me from going into the details, but the rules serve to emphasise 
the way in which the lands are grouped, and show clearly the 
division of kkel into handi and thal. There is a water channel 
for the whole hhel, and this branches out into distributories 
for each lcandi , and then again into channels for each thaL 
Within the that, the fields, or plots ridged to retain the water, 
are made of the* same number as the bdkhrd , or individual 
shares included in the thal. It will be observed that this 
system of fixed fractional-shares of a given total, which is 
adhered to all through the grades of descent, is in principle 
•very like the pattidari , of which the typical form occurs in the 
caBe of the village derived from an individual founder. And 
the system was further maintained by the fact that, the irrigated 
land being alone regarded, and being of equal value throughout, 
the shares of the Government revenue were, without injustice, 
fractions corresponding to the water-share fraction. In former 
days, if anyone casually cultivated some of the unirrigated land, 
there being no map, notice was not taken of it; payment was 
made according to the strictly kept shares in the abi or irrigated 
land. But under more modem arrangements this area of 
appropriated unirrigated land comes under measurement, and 
it is then discovered that one sharer holds, and has perhaps made 
profitable, a good deal more land than another; under these 
circumstances, an adjustment will probably be called for, and 
payment distributed according to the acreage actually held. 

In the district of Bannu there are four distinct clans. We 
will notice that called the Bannuchl, who settled about five 
hundred years ago. Here we see that, as so often observable, 
the ancestral division of the clan guides the distribution of the 
land-shares up to a certain point only— i.e. the termination of 
the original close-kindred. The clan is divided into main 

3 This seems to resemble the bocland of the Anglo-Saxon tenures—- 
land held by some special title outBide the usual or old customary folk- 
tenure. See Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 81, and the reference to Lodge’s 
Essays on Anglo-Saxon Law in the note. 
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sections, and these into sub-sections, all families in the latter 
having a common patronymic . 1 ‘ The traditional accounts of 
the Bannuchi,’ says the Settlement Officer, 4 respecting the 
original division of the country among themselves on ancestral 
shares, and the sub-sectional apportionment of land and water 
within the limits of each main share , hi proportion to the amount 
of canal excavation work done , are in all probability true/ Here, 
as a rule, there is no vesh or exchange : it would not suit a state 
of things where each holding is permanently created by means 
of its channel for watering. It is interesting to notice that 
another clan, the Niazai, came to their location (in the Tsakhel 
Tahsil or sub-district) in alliance with some Jat clan, and that 
on apportioning the territory they gave the Jats an l ilaqa , such 
as they had for themselves. Both clans made their main 
division on ancestral lines ; here the first division of the Hlaqaia 
tal. or that) ; that is again subdivided into darra , and that into 
single shares or lich. 

Among the Wazlrl it is worth while noting how some of 
their territories are said, euphemistically, to have been ‘ acquired 
by purchase .’ 2 They have no general custom of exchange; but 
in certain families the entire holding is redistributed, not after 
fixed periods, but occasionally—perhaps on the death of some 
leading member or head of a household, by means of a temporary 
partition . 3 

In the Marwat country we have another example in the 
Marwat clan (a branch of the Niazai, but coming to the district 
at a later period), where the periodical redistribution is either 
still practised or has only recently been given up. Here the rule 
of providing a share per capita throughout the clan prevails . 4 

1 Bannu S. B. § 128, p. 128. 

2 Ibid. § 129. ‘ The fiction of sale seems to have been invented at 

some time after the seizure of the land in order to save the honour 
of the weaker side, and enable spoiler and spoiled to live together in 
peace.’ 

3 This, it will be remembered, was the custom of the Welsh tribes ; 
the final partition was only made among the second cousins of the wele 
group when the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather were all dead. 

4 S. B. § 136. This is spoken of as a ‘ communal ’ or collective 
form of tenure because of the periodic reallotment; and in Bar jab 
Customary Law , ii. 22, Mr. Tupper speaks of the tribe holding its 
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In the Dera Ismail Khan district, along the West frontier, 
we find quite a notable variety of tribes with somewhat different 
customs; most of which tend to show how little the village, as 
a separately defined group of land-holdings, still less as any kind 
of unit of property, has to do with the organisation of the tribal 
stage. The country, too, is physically diversified; there is a 
wide tract on the edge of the Western hills (Daman ), 1 where the 
cultivation is carried on in terraced and embanked fields 
moistened by the mountain streams or springs. There is also 
the light-soiled, open country of low hills between Shekh-Budin 
and the Indus River, partly cultivated by aid of hill streams, 
partly depending on rainfall. There is also some flat alluvial 
land along the river; and, lastly, the inland tract of dry land par¬ 
taking of the desert character of the South Panjab. In this 
district, too, we find instances of villages where a landlord family 
(‘aid malik) has obtained the superiority over the actual soil- 
owners (adna malik). This is, however, beyond our immediate 
object. Among the instances of clans occupying distinct tracts, 
we have the interesting case of a large area in the Daman, some 
forty mileB long by twelve to sixteen broad, colonised within the 
present century by a tribe of Bhitani . 2 The clan has divided 
into three main territorial groups. It is here noted that the 
residence-sites are small clusters of mean cottages and huts, 
hidden away in hollows; and that caves in the rock are often 
used as dwellings. The cluster of such dwellings is called 
kinri ; in the level country a kirri will contain the dwellings of 

4 ildqa ‘jointly.’ I am unable to see here or elsewhere any real ‘com¬ 
munal’ ownership. Nor do I know of . the smallest piece of evidence of 
a frontier tribe holding jointly for a time even. The whole plan seems to 
consist in an immediate several allotment of major and minor shares. 
Where these depend on the individual labour and expense of providing 
canal irrigation, the allotment is permanent; otherwise it iB first made 
as equal as possible, and a redistribution is provided for with the evident 
object of quieting jealousies, and preventing the stereotyping of inequalities 
in the holdings. 

1 Mr. H. St.-G. Tucker always writes the word with the final a long; 
I imagine the word to be the Persian daman , meaning ‘ skirt ’ of the 
hills. Perhaps this is a dialectic variation. I have followed the printed 
Report. 

2 S . jR. D. I. Ehcm , 1884, § 250. 
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families belonging to different share groups. Each clan-territory 
is here divided into a large number of (usually compact) plots, 
called ndla. Each ndla is held by a ‘number of families 
generally closely connected by birth. 51 Within the ndla, each 
individual family or household seems to have no defined or 
allotted share, but each took what land its numbers or means of 
tillage suggested ; and some land usually remained undivided 
for future occupation when required, and meanwhile for the 
common grazing. When there is water for irrigation, there is 
a rude arrangement about ‘ turns 5 in taking the water. 

Still within the Daman region, the Gumal Valley tenures 
only call for notice on the point that here the rice-lands are 
cultivated jointly ; but the practice has nothing whatever to do 
with any idea of common ownership; it is merely for convenience, 
first, because the money is thus raised to pay the autumn 
Qd-Uirif) instalment of the land-revenue; and next, because this 
‘ strengthens 5 or prepares the land for the spring crop, which is 
managed entirely by the separate owners. The Kundi tribe, 
also in the Daman, demands a passing notice. Its land is held 
in two large ‘ villages, 5 and lies in two portions, north and 
south of a stream, and distinguished as the NikannI and Pradu 
lands respectively. In the NikannI the whole area is divided 
per capita — i.e. into a number of equal (single) shares or d-addi, 
one being allowed for every man, woman, and child; the hold¬ 
ing of them was formerly subject to periodical exchange ; and 
the last occurred, among the Amakhel division, in 1852. 2 The 
Pradu lands seem either never to have been so treated, or to 
have been variously acquired by purchase 4 or otherwise 5 in 
separate holdings. 

But the most interesting tribes are those of Pathan origin in 
the northern part of the Tahslls, D. I. Khan, and Kulanchl. 

1 It is worth while noting, as showing how administrative arrange¬ 
ments may affect forms of tenure, that at the ‘ summary ’ or preliminary 
Settlement every ndla was treated as a separate mauza, or survey village. 
But this proved inconvenient; for the ndla are sometimes small, as might 
be expected from the variety of numbers in each * close-kindred.’ So 
now each entire clan area is treated as a single large village; and, as 
above noticed, they are three in number—Dharm a, Tatta, and Wraspun. 

- S. R. § 267. * 
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The Gundapur tribe occupy a territory, here called had (=boun¬ 
dary), of 462 square miles. The tribe have associated strangers 
with themselves from time to time; and now all are, by a fiction, 
supposed to be of the same descent. They are divided into six 
larger sections, or nala} In some nala, all the sharers have the 
same patronymic, in others there are several groups. Exchange 
of holdings once existed, but has died out. The original settle¬ 
ment of the tribe, then in a smaller number, was at a village 
called Kori, which, being dependent on irrigation from a 
permanent stream, was divided out for the first settlers into so 
many kasha (=water cuts). 2 The shares are now 352 in 
number; they have lost their original owners, having been 
gradually bought up by the Khans, or chiefs of major-sections. 
The rest of the tribal territory is watered by hill torrents. 3 This 
is not divided into separate larger groups corresponding to the 
six tribal nala , but at once into 36,000 daddl , or single shares. 
Each of the six tribal- nala above mentioned owns 6,000 of these 

1 The hereditary chiefship is properly in the nala called Brahimzai; 
but, as this group suffered defeat some 200 years ago, the right was trans¬ 
ferred to the Hamranzai ( S . B. § 275). 

2 It appears to me from the remarks in § 278 that originally the rights 
in the Bori irrigated portion were solely rights of water ; the soil seems 
hardly to have been allotted or regarded as property at all, except as far 
as each year’s cultivation required; for in order to allow of fallows the 
water was taken to one part one year and to another the next. Now 
that the shares have passed by sale into the hands of chiefs, the cultiva¬ 
tion is done by tenants ; and, the area to be cultivated as a whole for the 
year being arranged, the land is divided into strips for as many ‘ tenants ’ 
as are counted, and a corresponding water supply is given to each. The 
owners distribute the whole of their rent-receipts from the entire area, 
according to the water-shares. 

3 This is called dctgar cultivation; the water, which occasionally 
rushes down the dry beds during the rainy season, is let on to the em¬ 
banked field and allowed to soak in. There is a good account of it by 
Mr. Yates, M.I.C.E., in Joum. Soc . Arts , June 1895, xliii. 702. The 
embankment is raised from three to ten feet high, and is made by aid of 
bullocks and a short stout board ; as soon as one field is filled with water, 
the stream passes on to the next. Sometimes two soakings are given, 
but the soil, moistened by the gradual percolation of the mass of water, 
raises the crop. Kdhljpdnl (* black water) irrigation is from & permanent 
clear or dark stream, as opposed to the muddy silt-laden and purely tem¬ 
porary rush of the torrents formed by rain on the hillside (dagar). 
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shares. And there may be recognised divisions holding, say, 
2,000 shares, and then further subdi\ Isions. 1 A large part of 
the territory was actually divided out; but one part is not. 
This I regard as instructive, for it throws light on the question 
of the supposed prior ‘joint-holding’ by clans and sections, 
and which appears to me to be more or less imaginary. On one 
occasion, the tribe was pressed for money (in a time of war with 
the neighbouring Mlankhel tribe). Ordinarily, whatever was 
needed was raised by a levy of so much per share or daddl held. 
Under the necessity for full and punctual payment, it was agreed 
to set apart a certain territory south of a certain stream, and 
called the Pradu tract, in which everyone who failed to pay 
should lose his shares and. transfer them to the person who paid on 
his behalf. Thus many tribesmen, besides their proper shares 
in the other divided area, have acquired special numbers of 
shares in the Pradu. Whether owing to this cause or to some 
other, several ‘ large villages ’ in the Pradu are still held un¬ 
divided ; so that the tribesmen are all entitled each to 5 g 
share in them; and these undivided lands are called tummani 
(= tumdni ?) or 4 tribal ’ lands. The report contains no informa¬ 
tion as to how these 4 tribal ’ lands are actually cultivated and 
enjoyed. There is no suggestion that the produce is thrown 
into a common stock and divided afterwards, or that the proceeds 
are taken to pay part of the land-revenue. Even if we can 
speak of this very exceptional area as held ‘ in common/ it is so 
under circumstances that can hardly entitle us to take it as a 
sample of an earlier and general method of tribal-holding. 

But whatever the true facts may be, the landed rights of 
tribesmen must be somewhat complex. Thus a man may have 
his. own divided share in his own ndla ; also some share by 
transfer in the Pradu, some shares which have come to him by 
purchase or inheritance, and some share in the ‘ tribal ’ land ; 

1 As the Gundapur had no knowledge of ‘ vulgar fractions,’ they had 
an awkward system of altering the shares, while always keeping the 
memory of the real number. If, for instance, a section with 2,000 daddl 
was grouped into 7 equal sub-sections, as the 2,000 will not divide exactly 
by 7, they altered it to 700 Icaccn daddl , so as to give each 100, which 
were equal to 2855 real shares. This detail can, however, be further seen 
in § 278 of the S. B. 
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and as ‘ in each case the lands in which they acquire these com¬ 
plicated rights are scattered over a tract of country 400 square 
miles in extent, it may well be believed that it is almost impos¬ 
sible even for an intelligent Gundapur to grasp thoroughly the 
nature and extent of his proprietary rights.’ 1 

The Miankhel tribe (with whom the Gundapur were men¬ 
tioned as having been at war) have two large clan-territories, 
called Draban and Musazai. They would require no particular 
notice here but for the fact that the tribesmen are not cultivat¬ 
ing possessors but landlords living in towns, and leaving the 
lands to be managed by Jat and other tenants, who form their 
own villages and groups, having nothing to do with the tribal 
arrangements of the owners. The Draban lands are either irri¬ 
gated ( nalm ) or 4 dry ’ (mankaf). The territory of the former 
kind is divided into 77 4 water-shares,’ called nala — i.e. water¬ 
course ; the latter is divided into 80 shares, called man. These 
shares occur as blocks scattered over the area as a whole; and 
each clan-section may own several such. Every section will 
have some irrigated and some dry land, each dependent on its 
own principle of division. But once more we find certain lands 
(here called wanda) held as 4 bocland ’ outside the customary 
share system. The Musazai lands are somewhat similarly held, 
except that the irrigated lands are not divided; the shares in 
the water here form the basis of right. A certain area, fit to be 
cultivated, is selected for the year, and the parts of it to be taken 
up by each section or group of the water-sharers are settled by 
lot. The sections are called buVt, and each contains so many 
dharm, or single shares (water-shares). 

The last instance I can give is that of the comparatively 
civilised tribe of Babar. They can all read and write. 2 Those 
living in the plains number about one thousand. 4 They are 
very democratic, and exceedingly jealous of any member of the 
tribe trying to exercise authority over them.’ They are divided 
into two main sections— MaJisand and Ghordkhel. 

Mahsand forms four sub-sections, and Ghordkhel eight. The 
former hold four bfdi, or sectional shares, and the latter eight 
nimakka , or half-shares ; some of the land is dependent on rain, 

1 S. B. § 279. 2 md 5 815 . 
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and some on MlCtpanV irrigation. But these shares will be 
subdivided differently, according as they refer to the land or to 
the irrigation water. Thus, as regards iand, each hfdi and each 
pair of nimal'ka, being half-shares and treated in pairs, are sub¬ 
divided into equal lots (Jchvld) for e ~ery head in the tribe. But 
the same shares, treated in terms of water , are different; the 
water-shares of each member, which are not necessarily equal 
are counted in 4 rupees , ana. and tatd The buli, &c., regarded as 
a group of men. is subdivided into gundu a term, I take it. cog¬ 
nate with the handi above mentioned; and the total numbers of 
lots, for the whole of the gundi of the several hull and ulniakka. 
is at present 1.721 ; the number actually held in each section 
and sub-section varies. The land of each is not in one place, 
but scattered about. Some of the groups still hold their shares 
jointly among their own members, who are relatives. The water- 
shares arre worked in complete independence of the land-shares; 
the owners select each year the area which can be conveniently 
watered, just as if the land had no known owners or sharers 
at all; the land-share is, in fact, in abeyance as long as the irri¬ 
gated cultivation lasts. 

The southernmost frontier district of Dera Giiazi Kean 
partakes more of the nature of the desert country in the South 
Panjab. and the physical conditions under which cultivation is 
possible affect the forms of tenure. 2 In the Sindh lands 
(those near the river), and in the level plain, the tendency is to 
establish separate ‘ wells,’ or homesteads irrigated by a small 
cut taken from the river ; and the right in land depends on 
the labour and money expended on making the area cultur- 
able. Here also we find that over-lord families (‘aid mdlik) 
have won established rights over certain had , or areas of country, 
and take a variety of rents and dues from the cultivators and 
c inferior proprietors ’; with these matters we are not now con¬ 
cerned. In the Pachad country—a tract with light dry soil and 
low hilly contour, skirting the Sulaiman Range—we have once 
more the tribal system. Here, too, the cultivation is in embanked 


1 I have explained failfijxlnl in a note at p. 262, ante. 
* See p. 65, ante. 
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fields watered by occasionally flowing hill streams or torrents. 1 
Tradition points to the tribal land having been originally divided 
out by the chief (i lumcmdar ) of the tribe. 2 4 Each member has 
held his lands ever since in complete independence.’ It is inter¬ 
esting to notice the indications of ideas of right in land, as 
enshrined in certain common local terms. Thus land held on 
the tribal-shares is called pat-fir ; and a share acquired by gift 
among a number who have combined to provide irrigation for 
new land is called dale. In the country of wells, a plot acquired 
in virtue of sinking the well is called sil = brick— i.e. title 
derived from the structure. So we have the rather ominous 
tenure of qhasab , or land obtained by forcible seizure ; and there 
are some others. 

Section III.— Clan-Villages and ‘ Cultivating 
Fraternities ’ in Upper India 

The tribal-settlements just described are quite unique in 
their peculiarities. Nothing exactly like them is found else¬ 
where in India. Nevertheless, we can see that certain features 
of the tribal organisation—the separate areas of clan sand sec¬ 
tions, the desire for equality, and the general tendency to adopt 
a distribution of shares per capita , at least after certain main 
divisions based on the original ancestral descent are passed— 
these features reappear in all tribal and clan settlements 
as far as the land is concerned, though with local variations. 
The distinction also between the close-kindred and the wide, 
or more extended, kindred, as regards the groups forming 
villages or forming the clan-population of larger areas, is an 
equally universal feature of the tribal-stage. We have therefore 
to include within a general class of ‘ tribal- or clan-villages ’ a 
great many more besides those specialised as the 1 frontier clan- 
villages.’ But we shall expect to find the best instances of such 
villages among the tribes of Upper India, in the plains of the 
Panjab, in the North-West Provinces, and in Oudh. As a 
matter of fact, we are able to gather a number of examples from the 

1 Fryer’s S. B, p. 77, and see note at p. 262, ante , regarding dagar 
cultivation. 

2 Among Biluchis, Tumdn is the tribe. 
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less familiar tribes, Ghakar, Awan, and the like, in the Panj&b; 
and again, as connected with non-monc -chical Aryan clans, and 
with JatsandGnjars, both in the Panjab and beyond it. In the 
first place we frequently come upon groups of villages (and some¬ 
times large areas which have only recently broken up into vil¬ 
lages) distinguished by bearing the designation of tappa, ‘ ildqa , 
&e., and we usually find them to be held by groups of families of 
one clan. But though some of these groups are not more than, 
say, two to five hundred je&rs old, and others date back as far as 
that re-distribution of Aryan settlements of which we have 
spoken, 1 many are still old enough to make it doubtful what was 
the original method of their formation. On the Panjab frontier 
we had no doubt about the settlement representing a clan already 
formed as such. In the cases which we are now to consider, 
some may doubtless be recognised as coming under the same 
head. But in the majority of cases it is evident, or at least is 
probajble, that though now there is a clan occupying a contiguous 
area, the origin was in a small family—perhaps no more than 
one or two brothers with their sons and some followers, who, 
finding a wide area of land at their disposal, managed to retain 
possession of the whole, and have now filled it with the multi¬ 
plied families of their descendants, in such numbers, and retain¬ 
ing such a general connection, as to form a clan. 

In these cases it is very likely that the areas covered by the 
holdings were only called ‘ildqa, tapj'fd, &c., at a later period, 
and possibly for the first time by the Mughal Revenue-officers. I 
do not think it possible to separate the two cases completely; 
and an incomplete attempt to separate them would be worse 
than frankly taking them together as they come, and leaving 
the reader to see which origin he thinks most probable in each 
instance. This difficulty is regrettable, because there may very 
probably be some difference between the manner in which a clan 
readymade, so to speak—having its branches and kindred already 
complete—will occupy and allot a conquered territory, and that 
in which the gradually growing houses and kindreds will spread 
over it. But in both cases there is one thing that separates 
such settlements from purely individual foundations, at least in 
the greater number of instances. They always exhibit some 
1 Page 121, ante. 
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traces of clan union throughout the area, and rarely or never 
follow the pattldari principle of sharing: many of them 
also exhibit a peculiarity in the mode of allotting the land 
equally, and of valuing the several holdings for the equal dis¬ 
tribution of burdens and charges. In these cases we have no 
evidence of any custom of redistributing or periodically exchang¬ 
ing the holdings ; indeed, in the case of a clan gradually growing 
up on the spot, it would not be likely. We have a small 
settlement at first, and, as each new family grows up, the 
additional land requisite for its support is allotted, or perhaps 
is simply taken up out of the general area without any formal 
process whatever, and without reference to fractional rights, 
only to numbers and actual requirements. The whole area 
gradually becomes covered by the household holdings, within 
the original main divisions. Naturally, then, the later formed 
holdings would not be exchanged with the older. 

There is, indeed, one other case in which villages may 
appear to constitute a clan-settlement, when really there is 
nothing of clan-sentiment in the tenure. It is when a Rajput, 
or similar rulership, has gone to pieces, and the members of 
the defeated family and its relatives have managed to cling 
to a sufficient number of holdings, all pretty close together 
locally; and so now, having multiplied into village groups, 
they may suggest a clan origin. Should such an origin be 
true in any case, however, where the bhaiachdra tenure , in the 
true sense, is also observed , there will certainly be very little 
harm done if it is included as virtually a clan-settlement. But 
where in such cases the several villages are composed of families 
holding on the ancestral fraction or pattldafl tenure, then they 
will most properly be excluded from the present section. 

To summarise these remarks briefly: in all the cases in¬ 
cluded in this section we shall notice (1) not only the con¬ 
tiguity of a number of villages, all of one clan, and covering a 
considerable area, while in some cases the clan-area is not 
really divided into villages at all; but (2) we shall find the 
same desire for equality, so that the customary method of sharing 
gives to each household whatever land is necessary for its actual 
numbers; only it takes care that each holding shall contain 
a similar proportion of the good, bad, and indifferent soils, and 
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that a plan of equal sharing of burdens, in proportion to the 
holding, shall be followed. It is to groups of this character 
that the Settlement Officers of the North-West Provinces more 
especially apply the term ‘old cultivating fraternities. 5 The 
k collective ’ ownership appears here also to consist in a sense of 
general union arising from the natural bond of kindred, leading 
to the acceptance of a joint responsibility for the Revenue- 
charge, in a sense of general clan- or family-right to the whole 
area, and to any undivided waste within it, and, most of all, in 
a feeling that every member has an equal right to share and 
share alike. The whole group of holdings is never, as far as 
my observation extends, held ‘ in common,’ at any rate after the 
families have expanded beyond those first grades of descent which 
have fixed the major and secondary divisions of the whole area. 

The actual forms in which the allotment of the land is made 
are the following:— 

(1) The whole area is divided at once into separate single 
holdings. Major and minor groups of relations may exist, but 
are not indicated by divisions of the area. 

(2) The whole area is divided into large blocks (sons of 
founder), and these into secondary and tertiary divisions (grand¬ 
sons and great-grandsons). The later divisions often cannot be 
compact, by reason of the holdings being made up of plots dis¬ 
tributed over the different soil areas. After the last separately 
designated division, all the later and existing families appear to 
take j>er capita according to what they want, as long as any 
land remains available. 

(3) The whole area was retained undivided ; a central or 
parent village represents the cultivation of the original family. 
All round, new hamlets have been added on, which gradually 
‘ ripen ’ into separate villages till the whole area is taken up. 

In Nos. 1 and 2 ‘villages’ gradually separate, but under 
accidental circumstances, and often under the influence of modern 
survey and revenue arrangements. 

(1) Illustrations from the Paryjab Districts 

We proceed to pass in review the various districts which give 
examples of this tenure, commencing with the Panjab and pro¬ 
ceeding eastwards. 
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The first occurs in the Jihlam district, along the banks of the 
river of that name. In one part are tribes of Ghakar, Awan, 
and Jhanjua; the latter are Rajputs, and probably established 
a sort of territorial rule, and their villages are the usual 
result of the decadence of that dominion; the further mention of 
them is therefore reserved to a later section. The Ghakar seem 
to have despised agriculture, and their settlements show the vil¬ 
lage residence of the tribesmen, and separate settlements of 
other cultivating castes, forming hamlets (dhole, cak , &c.) 
in the neighbourhood. There are several clans or branches, 
each with its own name, and the chief seats or mother-villages 
of each clan are generally called mandi. Of these there are 
now six generally recognised in the district. 1 

In the Chakwal Tahsil of this district we have five l ilaqa of 
three tribes of doubtful origin—the Mair, Kasar, and Kahut. 
The first named possess two tracts, Haveli and Badshah&ni, in 
the centre; the Kasar have two in the north, Bubyal and 
Chaupeda, and the remaining one is the Kahutani. Their 
tradition is that their forefathers came from Kashmir, or rather 
from Jamu, with the Emperor Babar, and that they received 
this, at the time uninhabited, country in grant. 

Still more remarkable is the case of the small tribes of Lilia, 
Phapra, and Jalap, believed to be allied to the Jat stock. They 
inhabit each ‘ a well-defined area in the plains below the Salt 
Range, and none of them is ever found outside its own bounda¬ 
ries.’ The territory of Lilia is described in the first Report 
(1864) 2 as forming one single 4 village/ now broken up into 
four separate parts ; and it appears that the whole area of 
22,000 acres has been populated by a clan growing out of the 
household of a single ancestral settler. 3 

1 Jihlam S. R. 1888, p. 28. 

2 Quoted in Tupper, Cust. Law , ii. 29. 

3 Unfortunately in neither of the excellent Jihlam S. R. is any 
detail about Lilia to be found. No notice is taken of what the shares 
in land are, or how they were allotted. More information is also 
needed about the other great areas mentioned in the text— e.g. Lawa is an 
Awan settlement, with four or five rival caudharl , or chiefs. It is marked 
by strong factions among the co-sharing clansmen, who certainly have all 
of them separate holdings. That this is a ‘ bona-fide single estate held by 
one joint and mi divided body 1 is simply incredible. Probably it merely 
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The Awan locations are even more in point. This tribe, 
consisting of peasant proprietors, is always reckoned as such, and 
not among the sahu , or ‘ gentry.’ They occupy the whole of the 
Tallagang Tahsil, being distributed over large clan-areas. Laws, 
contains 135 square miles; Thoha-Mahram-Khan, 86 square 
miles; and Kandowal, in the dry part, or thal , of Pind-Dadan- 
Khan, has 27 square miles. In Lawa there is one chief residence 
site ( ahadi ) containing 5,000 inhabitants; but there are several 
‘hamlets’ also. This large village-site, as well as the great 
area maintained as a ‘ single estate,’ is attributed to ‘ the homo¬ 
geneous farming population with a large share of democratic 
equality.’ In fact, however, the c estate ’ is to some extent the 
result of physical conditions, for the land is dependent upon 
the rainfall, and the tables show that in the whole Tahsil only 
only about 2,600 acres of land are protected by wells. The 
country is 1 upland, of broad, gentle undulations,’ with light 
sandy soil on the crests and loam in the hollows. Under such 
conditions, the area of each holding is necessarily large, and is 
naturally uniform in advantages. The land ploughed up for 
spring crops is kept separate from that used for the khwrif, or 
autumn crop ; and the latter also can only be worked part at a 
time, because the rest is exhausted ( hudhl ), and must lie fallow. 1 
Each ‘ ploughland ’ is, therefore, allowed to consist of nineteen 
acres ; and the large combined area of separate individual 
household shares, each of so many k ploughs,’ is better suited to 
the sentiment of the people and the conditions of agriculture 
than a number of separate villages of the average size. The 
A wans mu6t have been for a long time in occupation, since in the 
days of Abu-1-Fazl, one of the mahals , or official divisions of the 
Sindh Sagar Doab Sirkar, was called the c Mahal Awandn 2 It 
is certainly a clan-settlement; but the evidence leaves it doubt- 

means that the area was not divided into villages, and that, though the 
individual family holdings are enjoyed in severalty, the whole body did 
not object to be regarded, from the revenue administrative point of view, 
as a single jointly responsible estate, owing to the general clan feeling 
which disposes the whole to unite against outsiders, however keen may 
be the feuds within. 

1 Jihlam 8. B. Compare pp. 52, 90, and 106. 

2 Ayin-i-Akbari, ii. 323 (.Tarrett’s Trans.). 
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fu.1 whether it was occupied by a clan already formed, or whether 
the present numbers have resulted from gradual growth out of 
an original small group. 

In the next district of Gujrat we have a Rajput dominion 
of a Raja and chiefs of the Chib clan and a surviving group of 
village-estates. These do not belong to the present section. 
But the district at large shows signs of genuine tribal locations; 
one portion of it being known as the Jatatar and another as 
Guja/r . 1 

In the course of time there has been some admixture of Awan 
and other villages, but the general features of the tribally 
occupied tracts are still discernible. 

‘ The Jats and Gujars are subdivided into a great number 
of families each called by its own name, which iB generally that 
of some ancestor who became in his time so powerful, or other¬ 
wise noted, as to leave his name to his posterity. It would not 
appear, however, that any new divisions have been separated off 
from the main stock for the last one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty years. . . . Most of the clans number but few families, 
sometimes owning but a single village. But to this there are 
some notable exceptions among the Jats. The Vardich , Tar air, 
and Gorulal , clans are very strong and hold a superior status.’ 2 

In the neighbouring districts there is a still greater admix¬ 
ture of villages ; but clan-groups may still be discerned as 
colonies, of Bdjwd Jats in Sialkot, of Awdji clansmen in 
others. In Gujranwala there is a group of eighty-one villages 
of the Gdtta (Rajput) clan, 3 all in this instance proceeding 
from the foundation of one original adventurer who had emi¬ 
grated from his home further East; and there is a large group 
(106 villages) of the Bhatti tribe, around Pindi-bhattiaii as a 
centre. 

Leaving, however, this part of the country, and coming to 

1 In my L. 8. B. I. ii. 670, there is a map showing the Gnjar area 
coloured pink and the Jat green ; I take it the district name Gujrat is 
really 4 Gujar-atar,’ like the term Jatatar. 

’ The Gazetteer (2nd edition) of Gujrat , p. 60, &c., gives a very good 
idea of the number of clans and their pretensions to descent from all sorts 
of grandees. 

There is a more detailed account in L. S. B . I. ii. 672. 
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the region between the Bias and Sutlej rivers, we find in the 
Jalandhar district many Jat tribes divided into got , or clans, and 
al , or minor-clans. ‘ But/ writes the Settlement Officer, 1 * large 
tracts of country each occupied bv villages of one got are not 
found here, as they are in othey parts of the country. The 
nearest approach to such a state of things is met with in the 
Philaur Tahsll, where there is a cluster of Sihota villages about 
Kuletd (Barapind) itself a very large estate belonging almost 
entirely to this clan. 2 The Rajputs, of whom the Qhorewdha 
clan is the most numerous (nearly 9,000), are found in the 
tracts nearer the hills ; their villages are only partially aggre¬ 
gated. Here we have the tradition of a growth from a very 
small origin. Two brothers came from Rajputana on a 
pilgrimage to a sacred place in the lower hills (Jawdlamukhi). 
Meeting with the Pathan king Shahabu-d-din Ghori , they 
presented him with a fine horse, and in return the monarch 
gave them a grant of as much land ‘ as each could ride round 
in a day.’ Each brother selected one side of the river Sutlej ; 
one threw his spear (seld) where the village of Selkidna now is, 
and the other his bracelet ( kangan ) at Kanganvjdl , to mark the 
limit reached. The family gradually expanded, 3 and the 
branches and sections were indicated by the terms $hat, makdn , 
and muhl , which I have met with nowhere else. 4 Mr. Purser 
points out the impossibility of the dates and other details of the 
tradition; but its general circumstances, and the origin of the 
landlordship in a royal grant (growing into a set of villages jointly 
owned by groups of the clan), are very probable. The*re are other 
Rajput clans of the same kind. Passing over certain groups of 
A wan and Gujar, I will only mention that a tribe of Arain (or 
Rain) make up about one-seventh of the agricultural population ; 
they are divided into fifteen got. They have many scattered 

1 Purser’s S. B. 1888, p. 78 ff. 

2 The Sihota Jats are 2,892 in number. Several clans are consider¬ 
ably more numerous, but they are found in scattered villages. 

3 One brother returned to Udaipur, leaving the other in lordship of 
the whole estate. Mr. Purser suggests that the chat , of which there were 
nine, marked the shares or lordships of the leading men, and the makdn 
were inferior territories. 

4 At least as regards the series of terms. The Chibs in Gujrat call 
their clans mui, or muhi. 

T 
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villages, but in some parts there are also connected groups. 1 
Their tradition is that they were once Hindu Rajputs, descend¬ 
ants of Rai Jaj, ruler of Sirsa, in the South-eastern Panjab, and 
that they became Moslems about the close of the twelfth century; 
the name is said to be derived from the title ‘ Rai ’ borne by 
their ancestor. Another numerous tribe, the Sainl (14,000), also 
trace their origin to a few ancestors who came from their home 
in Mathura (North-West Provinces) in defence of the Hindus 
against the first Moslem invasions, and they multiplied in their 
new home. As regards the district generally, Mr. Purser 
remarks that the existing village bodies are not able to trace 
their descent very far; only 355 villages out of 1,324 are 
remembered to have been founded for twelve or more genera¬ 
tions. 2 

Crossing the Sutlej river, it will be sufficient to take three 
t} r pical districts—Ludiana, Rohtak, and Kamal. Excellent 
reports of each exist, and the writers have gone fully into the 
tribal question. 

In the Ludiana S. Report , after some interesting remarks 
on the alteration of the Jat type caused by difference of mode 
of life, occupation, and location, Mr. Gordon Walker 3 writes : 

4 To the east oi the district, and especially in the Samrala Tahsil, 
the multitude of got (gentes ) among the Hindu Jats is a very 
remarkable feature. Not only do adjoining villages belong to 
different got , but inside each village will generally be found two 
or three sections ( patti ) of distinct origin/ This is accounted for 
by the manner in which the country was colonised. In the 
history of each village it will be seen that the founders came 
in comparatively recent times from different parts of the country 
and belonged to different got ; they united merely for conveni¬ 
ence, the vague tie of belonging to the same general tribe being 
sufficient. In the south and west of the district, on the other 
hand, we do find that the Jats in some instances settled in 
larger homogeneous bodies. The reason for this apparently is 
that in the eastern parts the imperial authority was always 
strong enough to protect its subjects, who settled down in small 
tillage groups as they came; while in the west it was less felt, 

1 S. R. p. 82. 2 Ihid ' p# 

3 S. R. Ludiana , 1884, pp. 45 ff, 79 seq. 
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and people of one tribe had to collect in large contiguous villages 
for protection. For example, the Glia, iwdl Jats had a group of 
fifty villages near the town of Ludiana. 1 The Gil Jats have a 
group of forty villages in the Jagraon Tahsll. They com¬ 
menced as a small body, some 200 or 300 years ago, coming on 
an uninhabited space (the Jangal ‘ildqa). Among the smaller 
clans, the Bhandher own ten or eleven villages in the 
Malaudh ‘ildqa, all grown out of the descendants of one settler, 
who left his home because he was regarded with disfavour by 
the family, owing to his being the offspring of a mixed marriage. 
There are some old Rajput villages ; and they mostly keep up 
at least the form of the ‘ ancestral ’ shares as descendants of one 
founder. 2 The Jat and the other villages spoken of all show 
the sense of clan organisation ; there is aggregation for social 
comfort and for defence; but there is no pretension to descent 
from some common ancestor or the maintenance of ancestral 
shares. The object is for alLthe families to have their equal share ; 
and the land is divided out in hal, or 1 plough-lands,’ a number 
being assigned to each family in proportion to its strength. 
The size of the hal varies with the character of the soil, being, 
as usual, the area estimated to be ploughed by one pair of 
oxen. 3 Nor are the holdings in one block, but (as usual in the 
genuine hhaidchdrd or clan-fraternity method) ‘ the original 
distribution is generally most elaborate, the whole area having 
been divided into blocks according to quality, and each shares 
getting his portion in each block— i.e. the number of hal for 
each family consisted of specimens of each kind of soil, good, 
bad, and middling. These shares are observed in the division 
of any culturable waste, and in apportioning the malha , or joint 
expenses, of the village community. 4 They are not now made 

3 This got affords an instance of what has been stated about Jats 
(p. 99, ante ); their tradition is that the founder was a Rajput prince—Raja 
Rikh, who lost caste by marrying a Jat woman. But from this‘royal’ 
descent the got is still regarded as superior among the sahu , or gentry. 
The Gil are -similarly descended. 

2 This will usually be found to be the case where the founder had 
some pretensions to territorial rank or nobility. 

3 S. R.p. 80. 

4 See p. 25. The fund to meet these common expenses is made up of 
certain rents and profits from tbn wa^t- area, from atrdjl. —a sort of house* 
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use of in paying the land revenue, which is met by an appro¬ 
priate acreage rate on the area actually possessed by each. 

The Rohtak district deserves mention, as it is in this part of 
the country that stuftS&ive 'Settlement Officers, from Mr. (after¬ 
wards Lord) Lawrehde in 1844 to Mr. Fanshawe in 1879, have 
noticed the perfect preservation of the ‘ village communities ’— i.e. 
in the co-sharing or joint form. There are 511 ‘estates’ in 
this small district, and they are also compact geographical 
mauza. They owe their compactness to the fact that they are 
the result of the gradual fission of groups of close-kindreds as, 
one by one, they branched off from an original centre. Each 
starts a fresh hamlet, which ripens into a village, and is really 
held by a compact body of kinsmen. We have, in fact, the con¬ 
verse of what the frontier tribal-territories exhibit. Here we 
have the case of a clan expanding on the spot from a small 
centre, and so building up groups of close-kindred, whose hold¬ 
ings are defined one by one as they are taken up and naturally 
form villages; there we have the clan already existing and 
dividing the land among the whole body, village groups being 
little thought of. Out of the 511 villages, Jats, forming 12 
chief and 137 minor clans, own 366. Some Afghan settlers, 
Brahman grantees, and others, hold villages ; and the Ahlr have 
26 villages. 1 ‘ The most noticeable point,’ says Mr. Fanshawe, 2 
4 is the grouping of the villages of each tribe or subdivision of a 
tribe in one spot. This is due in most cases to the surrounding 
villages having been separated off and founded from a central 
mother-village. . . .* Hindu Rajputs are found in the south¬ 
east of the Jhajjar Tahsll and the centre of the Rohtak Tahsll; 
the Ahlr are round Kosli, and so on. The Jats show the same 
features; the Malik got is settled round Ahalana, Khanpur- 
Kalan, and Bhainswal-kalan, and so on. Tillage groups so 
constituted must have taken time to grow up, and we are not 
surprised to learn that they are of older foundation than usual. Jat 

tax on non proprietors, artisans, &c., and dharat , a fee on weighing grain 
sold in the village, and from anything else that comes in from a common 
source of profit. 

1 See p. 109, note. The Ahlr figure considerably across the Jamna, in 
the North-West Provinces. 

2 S. E. part ii. p. 18, § 17. 
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villages were established before Sultan Mahmud’s invasion early 
in the eleventh century. Here also V e Jats profess Rajput 
origin, and to have come from the south. 1 The Report gives in 
detail the history of several such village centres. The Dahyd 
Jat, for example, have their villages along the north-eastern 
border of the Sampla Tahsil. Their ancestor is Manik Rai, a 
Rajput Cauhdn clan who lost caste by marrying a Dhanlcar 
.Tat woman. His son was Dahla, corrupted into the clan name 
Dahyd ; Dahla settled in Barona twenty-seven generations ago, 
and from his one original village all the others have branched 
off. I might repeat the same sort of story almost indefinitely 
for each of the other centres. The process of growth is that, as 
the family increases, the new households clear additional land 
out of the general area, and the hamlets are at first considered 
only parts of the mother-village, till at last they grow big enough 
to have entirely separate establishments; and thus a whole 
tappd of villages is acknowledged. 2 As to the original consti¬ 
tution of the entire area, it does not seem to have been divided 
into any primary sections according to the divisions of the original 

1 It is, in fact, in this district that the tradition occurs which has mis¬ 
led some writers. The Malik Jats say they are Rajputs, and come, not 
from Ghazni, in W estern Afghanistan (which is sometimes quoted ns a 
proof of the western origin), but from ‘ Garh-Gajni,’ somewhere on the 
Dakhan frontier. I may suggest merely that, as the proper name of these 
Jats is * Ghatwal,’ they may have derived the clan name from being 
originally Rajputs holding some frontier hilly territory ( ghat) in the 
region of the Mahi or Aravali hills, or some neighbouring locality in the 
Vindhyan country. 

- Mr. Fanshawe quotes some remarks of the late Sir G. Campbell in 
the Cobden Club Essays , where the author repeats the formula, at that 
time unquestioned, about the tribe or the village body holding the land 
‘ in common’ first of all. Mr. Fanshawe remarks that Rohtak exemplifies 
this. I venture to think that it directly contradicts anything of the kind. 
In cases like the Rohtak villages where we have a clan-expansion, the 
original founder is able to maintain a general hold over a large area, the 
greater part of which he does not cultivate till it is wanted \ his claim is 
only manifested by the fact that if he has many cattle, he grazes them cser 
it Then, as each family grows up, there is land available which it takes 
up, perhaps by tacit consent; this goes on till the whole area iB filled up. 
There is no kind of 4 common holding ’ whatever, but only a sense of unity 
of origin, and the solidarity of clan interests which bind the various 
daughter-villages together. 
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family; and there could, of course, have been no anticipatory 
division of the area into ‘villages.’ When each village- 
group has in time developed, it will have sections within itself 
resulting from the fact that what was at first a ‘ close-kindred 9 
has now expanded into a ‘ wider-kindred 9 composed of several 
close-kindreds all derived from the same head; and thus are 
formed pdnd and thiill subdivisions, as they are here called. 
The individual holdings are hal or 4 plough-lands 5 ; and here, 
as so often observed, while the first or earlier degrees of 
descent from the founder naturally allowed the then few 
and simple share-portions to follow the ancestral gradation, as 
the numbers grew, the subsequent allotment within the main sec¬ 
tions, was per capita —everyone was provided for, alike, according 
to his requirements. For this reason, as some families increased, 
and others diminished in number, the holdings of land were 
occasionally readjusted. 1 As usual, at the Revenue Settlement 
the individual shares were treated as so many de facto hold¬ 
ings, and were assessed at the proper acreage rate; but inside 
the villages, the primary divisions of pdnd and thuld were 
demarcated as blocks, and the eldest member of the eldest 
house in each pdnd was recognised as its official headman. 
The pane-ay at consists of the heads of pdnd with the thuladdrs, or 
heads of the eldest households in the subdivisions. The pancayat 
still controls all matters of interest to the body—the cultivation 
of undivided common lands, the realisation of grazing-fees and 
house-rates, 2 the building of a village rest-house for guests, 
supervising the village watch, cleansing the common tank or 
pond, and settling any question of granting a rent-free plot to 
some pious person. I have not found any allusion in the Rohtak 

1 Bee S. H. p. 27. ‘ The local annals tell of half a dozen changes 

made at intervals in the shares on which each estate was held.’ Mr. 
Fanshawe thinks this may point to the existence of a general redis¬ 
tribution ; but this is not likely, for such a general periodic exchange is 
natural only where a clan already formed settles on land and each member 
is jealous of anyone getting a better lot than himself. There is no raison 
d'etre for such a plan in the case of holdings added on, family by family, 
so to speak, to an original central village. 

2 The house-rates or hearth-fees (here called kudi-kamml) are paid as 
usual by non-proprietors, artisans, &c., as an acknowledgment to the pro¬ 
prietors for their permission to reside. 
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Report to the feature, common in ‘ fraternities,’ of making the 
holdings consist of specimen bits of e r oh kind of soil. Here, 
perhaps, the land is too uniform to need such a device. 

In the Karnal district, bordering on the Jamna river, we fre¬ 
quently observe the same feature of a family expanding into a 
clan : the group of clan-villages begins, first, with the establish¬ 
ment of a central village ( thikd ), and then by the gradual accre¬ 
tion of hamlets ( mujrd , or cjarhl , as they are hero called), which 
in time become independent. But Mr. Ibbetson has noted a 
number of interesting details. We are near the country where 
the earliest Aryans began to settle (in Aryararia) ; and we find 
many Rajput owners; but the causes already mentioned prevent 
our tracing back the existing groups to any such primitive 
settlement. There is also a local curious caste or tribe of Taya 
which I must pass over. The areas occupied by the clans are called 
tappd, or thamhd , and the Imperial revenue officers made use of 
these divisions for official purposes.’ The villages are all held 
by groups of real blood relations, being the areas added one by 
one, as each new little group of households grew up and started 
additional cultivation on an adjoining site. The village names 
often bear the addition Ichurd , or haldn , not meaning ‘ small ’ 
or ‘great/ as the Persian words imply, but ‘younger’ and 
‘ elder.’ The clan connection between the villages in the tappd 
is kept up by the custom that ‘ when a headman dies all the 
villages in the tappd assemble to instal his heir, and the turban 
of the parent village is first tied on his head.’ On ceremonial 
occasions—funerals, &c. (meljor )—the Brahmans of tha parent 
village are fed first and receive double fees. 2 Though the mdjra , 
or offshoot villages, are generally groups of the same descent, 
it should be added that sometimes relations of the wife’s family 
(and therefore of another clan) are admitted to a share, and may 

1 S. B. § 185; the l AmiU , or Land Revenue Officers, made use 
of the heads of kindreds and families, whom they called Caudliar~t, for 
collecting the revenue. 

2 § 181. Mr. Ibbetson mentions the case of a village which desired 
to change its tappd — i.c. not to belong to the group which was its natural 
sphere—because there were so many Brahmans in it whom the village 
had to feed ! Of course it was held that a village might ignore or forget 
its origin, but could not change it. 
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possibly form one of the separate mdjra ; but the fiction of a common 
descent is maintained, and the person taking a share of another's 
land is said to be bhilin bhdi (land-brother). The fact is, that 
the theory of family property is kept up because the whole is 
really (in spite of occasional gifts and admissions) one large 
family in its various groups of kindred ; and, being all settled 
together, circumstances combine to maintain the memory of the 
fact. The interior divisions of the villages are here called 
pannd (the word meaning 4 lot ’— pannd mdmd= to cast lots). 
The subdivisions are thuld ; and the features of these divisions 
and of the pancayat, are just like those described in Rohtak. 1 
As usual, the first main divisions of the villages follow the an¬ 
cestral grades—when the descent was in its first stages. Thus 
the pannd will probably mark the 1 lots 5 of the original sons of 
the leader of the newly founded extension, and the thuld , the 
original grandsons; after that, as the numbers increase within 
the groups all are provided for per capita. We have here also the 
careful attention to soil varieties that marks the real bhaidchard 
tenure. 4 The land,’ writes Mr. Ibbetson, 1 was carefully divided 
according to quality, so that each should have his fair share; ? 
and 1 the same rule was observed when a new cultivator was 
admitted to cultivate. The long dividing lines at right angles 
to the contours of the country which mark off the valuable rice 
land into minute plots, 2 and the inferior sandy soil into long 

1 Under the empire the heads of pannd and thuld acquired consider* 

able authority, because the worked through them entirely; the 

whole village was assessed at one sum, and these heads had to ap¬ 
portion the burden ( S . R. § 233). It is worth while noticing that 
here the heads exempted themselves from duties of village watch and 
ward (thik^Jcar) ; and each has a menial ( camdr ) as a personal attendant, 
the camdr getting a free midday meal in return, but nothing else. The 
village caviars , as a body, are made to give a day’s free labour in each 
headman’B field, but are fed in return. 

2 Special modes of division of valuable, but at the same time somewhat 
precarious, land on the banks of rivers and streams are sometimes 
observed; the plan being usually to divide into long and very narrow 
strips running at right angles to the stream: and these are usually re- 
allotted every year. By this means everyone gets an equal share of the 
danger of diluvion and the advantage of the successive degrees of moisture 
further from the river. Two instances, with a diagram, will be found in 
L. S. B. I. ii. 142, 040. Captain Dunlop-Smith has recently called my 
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narrow strips including a portion of each degree of quality, and 
the scattered nature of each man’s holcTug, still show how care¬ 
fully this was done.’ 1 

(2) Illustrations from the North-West Provinces 

When we cross the river Jamna from the Panjab into the 
North-West Provinces we still find some of the districts supply¬ 
ing instances of 4 clan-settlements.’ In some cases, there are 
aggregates of estates mostly of one clan which are merely the 
remnants of long-destroyed chiefships or petty kingdoms ex¬ 
hibiting no clan union ; but what our official reports call 1 old 
cultivating fraternities’ are real clan-groups of the kind we 
are considering at present: they have the true bhaidchdrd form 
of allotting the land. Sometimes they are Jat settlements; 
sometimes they are Rajputs of clans which took to cultivating 
or at least to land-owning, and had no Raja and no pretensions 
to territorial rule. The North-West Provinces districts are 
much more thickly populated than the Panjab, and they have been 
subject to such vicissitudes of war and changes of rule that 
it would not be surprising if such 1 fraternities ’ had become broken 
up and intermixed, beyond recognition, with other cultivat¬ 
ing village-communities. The usurpation or conquest of indi¬ 
vidual chiefs, the success of the revenue farmer and the auction 
purchaser, too, have altered the ‘ proprietary community ’ of so 
many villages that we rather wonder to find any examples of the 
clan ‘ildqa and the tappd . Yet we do find them in parts ; mostly, 
1 believe, as examples of the expansion of a smaH group into a 
clan. The most typical instances occur in the Mathura (Muttra) 
district, bordering on the South-eastern Panjab and theRajputana 

attention to the same custom in the Sialkot district north-east of TahsIJ 
Hava, where it is called rassl bittl , or baut'i — i.e. division by ropes (these 
being used in marking out the long strips), varying from 25 to 800 kadam 
( * 5^ feet) long and 1 to 10 kadam broad [bantu (H.), or in the feminine 
diminutive form baut’i , means a slice, a piece]. This custom obtains 
among the Jat villages where they have a desire for good management 
and equal rights ; while in other similar estates where it is not followed 
the owners are Rajputs, ‘ whose local customs have always been in favour 
of the more powerful members of the different tribes.’ ( S . i?., Sidlkot t 
1895, § 183.) 

1 Karnal S. B. § 240, p. 96. 
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States. In the famous cities of Mathura and Bindraban we 
have the centres of the Krishna cult; and although Jat settlers 
occupied much land, we are not surprised to find that through¬ 
out the district Brahman grantees figure largely among the 
proprietary communities holding village estates. 1 

The district is naturally divided, by the river, into a Cis- 
Jamna and a Trans-Jamna portion. In the former, the villages 
are of a distinct type. Though often large, they are essentially 
unit estates, the result of grant, purchase, or other acquisition 
by a single owner whose descendants are now the co-sharing 
proprietary bodies, and they are held on ancestral shares. In 
the Trans-Jamna, on the other hand, we meet with 4 villages’ of 
the kind under our present consideration. As a matter of fact, in 
these clan-areas, the ‘ villages 5 are quite an afterthought, and are 
indeed the result of modern conditions or of accidental circum¬ 
stances. 

The prjijMl Raya and tappd Aira-Khera 2 offer as characteristic 
examples as could be desired. The Jat shareholders of the 
Pacahra clan are all (really or by association) the descendants 
of one family who originated the estate on its existing area} ‘As 
the descendants increased and the cultivation round the old site 
grew, so new colonies of shareholders planted themselves in 
hamlets near their fields, separating off their cultivation, but still 
retaining their share in the ancestral hherd .’ Aira-Ivhera is a 
tajqul covering nearly 18,000 acres, and it is now divided into 
22 villages. Raya has 12,000 acres, now divided ’into 24 villages. 

Whiteway s S. B. 1879, p. 2a ff. This Report is specially deserving 
of the notice of students of village-forms, as is also the Azimgarh S. li. 
by Mr. J. li.Reid. Mr. Whitewav notices also that Brahmans constantlv 
accompanied the bodies of Jat settlers as their priests, and that they 
got a share, or perhaps a whole village, given them (S. B. p. 81). 

Ve shall often meet with this term Jcherii ; it means the parent vil¬ 
lage or original location when the clan was yet a family. 

3 And the same is true of the settlements of Nohwar and Narwar Jats 
(S. B. p. 83). The origin was with two brothers—A, settled in Noh ; B in 
Narwar. A gave his Noh village to Brahmans, and founded two more 
for his own family. B founded Barauth in Narwar; and now there is a 
group of offshoots all round, belonging to the descendants. There are 
various groups of Jats, some of only three or four villages; but one, in 
Taluqa Souk, contains as many as twenty-one villages. 
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Aira-Khera was started by one man with four sons about 
200 years ago. In the lifetime of the ancestor the area was 
divided into four large compact blocks locally called tarf, one 
for each son; a fifth area was added for the Kasba of Sonai, 
some kind of dependency, the exact history of which I do not 
know. The cultivation went on within each of the four tarf 
according to an understood division of the soil, so that each 
holding was made up of a number of strips and fields, some in 
each variety of soil. Gradually each tarf was subdivided into 
a number—four or five in all—of secondary groups, each having 
its own cluster of residences and called thole. 1 These have be¬ 
come the ‘ villages ’ of the official records; but the lands of the 
thole being taken, part in each different soil-area, are scattered 
over the whole tarf Then again the ‘ village ’ groups (or thole) 
are internally subdivided into naxjld. ‘Within each tarf' says 
the Keport, ‘the land of each of the four or five villages con¬ 
tained in it are interm ingled-4n a singular fashion, and the nacjld 
in these villages in a similar manner. The essential principle 
being that each cal: [standard measure of holding] should 
contain the same relative quantity of good, bad, and indifferent 
soil, the properties are of necessity constantly intermingled. In 
some tarf almost every alternate field belongs to a different one of 
the four or five thole contained in it.’ In other tarfs long strips 
of land for the cultivating possession of the different thole were 
formed, and these areas were again subdivided, on the same 
principle, among the different nasjhl. ‘ And yet,’ concludes Mr. 
Whiteway, ‘ with all this apparent intricacy I have hardly 
met with a disputed field, and not one case which was not easily 
and readily disposed of by the pancayat , which, like other 
hhaicU’hdrd institutions, exists here in great perfection.’ 2 

As the tarf were compact blocks arranged to suit the wants 
and prospects of each main branch at the time when the 
numbers were few, it was not likely that each would contain 
exactly the same proportion of each class of soil, or that each 

1 It will be observed that not only do names of divisions vary locally, 
but sometimes in different places the same words imply a different grade 
of division— e.g. 1hok % which often means a smaller division of ajwzl/t, 
here means the first division within the tarf, 

* S. B. pp. 39, 40. 
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would be equal in area; but it was possible to have a standard 
area of a certain value, so that each division might be valued to 
bear an equal proportion of revenue and other burdens or 
charges. And for this standard valuation they adopted a cal :, 
which contained about 300 of the haccd or locally used blgha , or 
area measures of the different soils, 1 each such artificial lot as 
nearly equal in character and value as possible. The proportion 
of each tarf was as follows :— 






B. 

b 

b. 

1. 

Tarf Inchraj 

. 


. 47 

0 

19 

2. 

„ Rupal 



. 04 

13 

Id 

3. 

„ Bharerii 



. 59 

13 

18 

4. 

„ Sikam 



. 72 

15 

6 

5. 

Kasha Sonai 

. 


. 39 

7 

19 



Total . 


. 313 

11 

~18 


The main divisions, as usual, followed the natural ancestral 
grades as far as the four sons (tarf) and the thole, presumably 
shares of sons’ sons. i.e. grandsons of the ancestor, and the nag Id 
(great-grandsons) ; because at the time, the members being thus 
limited, it was quite natural to follow the divisions of the first 
or original close-kindred. But afterwards, as numbers increased, 
the holdings were allotted per capita according to the actual 
requirements of each household as it grew up; 3 but each could 


The normal blgha is said to be patch a - ripe or perfect; the local 
measure (usually smaller) is said to be haccd — crude or imperfect. The blgha 
is divided into twenty biswa, and that into twenty biswahsl (B. b. b. above). 

If we express the matter in fractions, it would come to this—that 
Inchraj represents about one and a half tenths, Rupal three tenths, 
Bharera two tenths, Sikam two and a half tenths, and Sonai one tenth. 
1 do not know what the actual haccd or local blghd is ; but suppose the 
entire area (arbitrarily) to be 45,000 haccd blghd, and the (imaginary) assess¬ 
ment to be Rs. 15,000 ; each Cah of BOO haccd blghd would represent 
Rs. 100 of revenue charge, and of this Sonai would be responsible for 
about Rs. 10, Rupal about Rs. B0, and so on ; or, in total, Sonai would pay 
Rs. 1,500, Rupal Rs. 4.500, and so on. 


One of the reasons which in a clan-group of this sort tended to keep 
attention so much to the whole clan and so little to the actual family 
right, was the practice (5. E. pp. 32, 33) not only of hardo, or widow 
marriage, but also of allowing the children of any woman taken into the 
house (■ dharaicd) to have an inheritance. This was extended in some 
cases to the children of a widow by a former husband ( lainrdrd ). 
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bear its proportionate share of the burdens. ‘On the same 
principle,’ says Mr. Whiteway, ‘ a simila partition subsequently 
took place between— i.e . within - each tarf or quarter. The 
jmncayat of each tarf adopted a cak of whatever number of 
actual kaccd biglals was best adapted to their circumstances, 
always taking care that the relative value of each cak was the 
same, and subdivided the whole tarf into the four or five 
villages (or thok) in each, which again subdivided themselves 
as population increased into nagld or patti , on exactly the same 
principle.’ 1 

We cannot expect to find such clan-settlements equally well 
represented in all the various districts; the Rohilkhand countiy, 
for example, suffered too much from the Rohilla rule to have 
preserved such traces; but we find them here and there. 

Some of the best examples occur towards the eastern end 
of the province. Thus, in Allahabad, although most of the 
villages originated with single owners, there are one or two 
large clan-areas, e.g. in pargana Atharban, the Bisen , of whom 
we shall hear again, had a large community ; and there are 
some Muhammadan clans in Karari and Chail. 2 3 

In the Bundelkhand districts there are several good instances 
of clan-settlements. In the HamIrpuk district there is a great 
tract called Kheraila-khas, covering 28£ square miles, nearly 
all culturable and divided up into major group-areas and 
family lots. Here we have the tliok also, which usually became 
the administrative village, and it is subdivided into patti? 
Here also was the custom of the valuation by cak , or standard 
lots. Similar 4 villages ’ are the Patara area of 9,894 acres 
divided into twelve Itehri , here the major-division or 4 village ’; 
and so in pargana Jalalpur-Kheraila is a group of eleven 4 villages ’ 
with an average area of 8,294 acres, and one of thirty-four 
with an average of 5,111 acres. These were originally helm of 
still larger clan-areas. In the Banda district, where the 
bhegbarar , or custom of periodically adjusting the burdens to 
the actual relative value of the holdings, was once prevalent, 4 

1 See Appendix to this section. 

2 8. R. Porter, 1878, § 22 ff. 

3 North-West Provinces Gazetteer , i. 179. 

4 The bhejbarar custom—which is not directly a question of tenure, 
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I find mention of a great clan area, at Khaptiha-Kalan (PailanI 
par garni), of fifteen square miles held by some 3,700 co-sharers 
who still occupy one large central residence. And there are 
other instances of areas in which the more usual plan is observed 
of a parent-village with offshoot hamlets, which ultimately 
become separate villages, although their lands might be at first 
much scattered about. 1 

In the extreme East, the Ballia district shows examples 
where 1 each clan has its well-defined location . . . which the 
forefathers conquered from the aborigines or reclaimed from the 
waste/ The Sekghar (Rajput) clan owned nearly the whole of 
the Lakhneswar 'jiargana, and held it as a ‘ single estate ’ down 
to the time of the Permanent Settlement. 2 There are now 134 
villages, but some groups hold lands scattered through every 
one of this number. 

Of the Ghazip-UR district I have already said something when 
describing the population. Mr. Oldham remarks that in 
Akbars time the nineteen mahdl, or parganax, were all clan- 
estates of Brahmans, Rajputs, &c. 3 They were not all compact 
estates, for the country was jungle, and it appears that the clan- 
groups selected the most easily cleared portions first, and 
gradually, as their numbers expanded, the whole pargana wonld 
be filled up, and one 4 estate ’ become conterminous with the 
next. But very often it would happen that before one clan had 
covered a large and continuous area, another clan w T ould occupy 
a portion of the same area; in that case the different areas 
formed separate tappd, and a pargana might contain several 
such. The founders of these clan-settlements frequently came 
as adventurers in small numbers. Thus Mr. Oldham gives a 
tradition, for wdiich there is some confirmatory evidence, that 
certain three Cundel brothers came as servants to a Bhar Raja, 


though connected chiefly with the ‘democratic’ equal-holding or 
bJiavlchnra method—is described in L. S . B. I. ii. 143. ° 


See 5. J\. Brnula, 1881, p. 30. Mr. Cadell has explained how the 
tenures of tins district were upset by early maladministration. 

See Wilton Oldham, Memoir of Ghnzijiur District , p. 52. 

•See the list m Avin-i-Akbari (Jarrett), ii. 90, 162. Lakhnesar 
at that tune had but 2,8So bighTis cultivated. 
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and that they conspired and slew him and founded an estate of 
their own. 1 In some of these cases th n re may have been the 
assumption of some kind of rulership, but not always, for Mr. 
Oldham expressly mentions that in many instances the ‘land- 
holding fraternities’ had no Raja or territorial chief; and he 
speaks of taluqas containing ‘ scores of villages, and some of 
them paying 25,000 rupees of annual revenue, held by hundreds, 
and in some cases thousands, of co-sharers.' 2 

In the Jaunpur district, clans have grown up often from 
small beginnings. 3 The Rajputs shew liaghubahsi (15,000), 
Drighansi and Beds (of each 13.000) and Candel (7.000). The 
Iulgjnihahsi was something like a territorial chiefship, as the 
report speaks of their holding a bedim or territory of forty-two 
villages; but they began with a village at Tilochan-Mahadeo, 
* and spread over the pargana from that place.’ But as the clan 
recognised no primogeniture, the division of the territory went 
on as fast as the clan grew. The Beds colony came from Oudk 
and had been established for 700 years. 

(3) Illustrations from Oudh 

Among the twelve districts which form this province are to 
be found various instances of clan-areas with their groups of 
villages : and it is of no consequence, as far as this phenomenon 
is concerned, whether the villages have or have not since fallen 
under the power of a Taluqdar landlord. As might be expected, 
the clans are mostly Rajput, and some few are Muhammadans 
who came with the Mughal or earlier invasions. 

Evidently, the earliest clan-settlements of all must have 
been of Bhar, Ahlr, or other non-Aryans; but of such a state of 
things we have now no definite trace. Even the earlier Aryan 
kingdoms have all passed away ; and such Rajput settlements as 
now appear are only in a few cases so old as even probably to 

1 Memoir , p. 48. The case is very curious, as 600 years after the 
alleged murder, a descendant of the Bhar Etija came forward to claim 
back part of the land which he understood was likely to be confiscated 
after the mutiny, owing to the proprietors ( Candela) having harboured 
rebels. 

2 Memoir, p. 41. 

a 2\ orth-Wcst Provinces Gazetteer , iv. 35. 
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go back to any very early location. We are here concerned with 
those villages which the writer of the Gazetteer calls ‘ democratic, 
where the superior clansmen, though they may have established 
themselves as lords of the soil, had no monarchical organisation, 
and did not establish anything resembling a kingdom. But it 
will be understood that in Ondh we have examples both of clans 
connected with monarchical States, and of ‘ democratic clans ’: 
and when the rulership of the former has long been broken up, 
and the descendants have settled as peasant proprietors in 
villages (either independent, or under Taluqdar landlords), it is 
not always possible to discriminate exactly as regards the origin. 
It appears, however, that the distribution of the non-monarchical 
clans with which we are directly concerned is, to some extent, 
traceable geographically. Thus I find the districts of Hardoi, 
Sitapur, and Unao, grouped together 1 as districts where some of 
the earliest settlements are found, and without any Rajas of their 
own. In Eastern Ctudh, on the other hand, where war had to be 
waged against the Bhar chiefs, as well as afterwards with the 
Moslem forces of the neighbouring kingdom of Jaunpur, the 
Rajput clans seem more readily to have adopted the monarchical 
system, as better capable of organising attack and defence . 2 

The first extensive clan-colonv that claims attention was 
that of the Ttoillxirdr Rajputs , 3 w r hich once extended for sixty 
miles along both banks of the Ghagra river, in the districts of 
Bar a bank!, Sitapur, Bahraich, and Kherl . 4 Some traces of this 
still remain. In the Sultanpur district is 9 , considerable 
X>arqana, called Alderaau.* ‘ As far back as can be traced ’ it was 
divided into ten tappd. Eight different clansmen are tradition¬ 
ally said to have acquired a footing, nnder the Bhar chiefs, in 
these territories; in one place, a long-established group of Kurmi 
cultivators was found by the adventurers. The Gazetteer traces 

1 And I may add the Partabgarh and Lucknow districts. See Oudh 
Gazetteer , iii. 532. 

2 Ibid. ii. 222. 

* These are said to derive their name from a place in the Kashmir 
Valley from which they are traditionally said to have emigrated. 

4 Gazetteer , i. 257. 

1 Ihid - 1 24 - 11 " as formerly included in Fakabud. The name of 
the place is denied from a Bhar chief called Aide. 
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the history of the clans which grew tip and filled these tappds. 
One, Sakarwar, I will mention, because of a feature frequently 
observed. One of the grandsons of the 4 founder * became a 
convert to Islam, and two sections resulted, one for the Hindu 
sons bom to him before conversion, the other for those of the 
Moslem wife. These were distinguished as tarf ; one contains 
sixteen, the other nine villages. Another group seems to have 
been later occupied by some of the Rajkumdr clan, claiming 
descent from Raja Prithwl (a.d. 1193) of Delhi. One of the 
descendants (Bariyar Singh) had four sons, and these formed 
the heads of as many minor clans who established themselves in 
various places. One came to this pargana and ousted or absorbed 
a number of smaller family locations, * partly by purchase, partly 
by force/ 1 

In the Gonda district (already alluded to as affording an 
instance of a Raja unconnected with any clan monarchy) there 
is a good example of the clan settlement, the Gordha-Bisen, 
‘ which alone exemplified the pure democratic form, each mem¬ 
ber of the family (gens) being equal in position, and receiving 
an equal portion in the inheritance of the clan/ 2 This is one 
of the older clans ‘ who have no recollection of a departure from 
some distant home in the West,’ and 4 they are unable to con¬ 
nect their countless houses by any intelligible pedigree/ They 
established a number of villages belonging to the different 
closer kindreds, and they obtained the full right over the area by 
grant of the local Raja. 3 4 

In the neighbourhood, viz. in Kheri and Rai-Bareli, we have 
instances of the spread of descendants of a local Raja, and there¬ 
fore these districts do not afford illustrations under the present 
head. But in the HaudoI district we have another case in 
point. To this day, the district is remarkable for its small 
independent proprietors and the absence of Rajas or chiefs. 4 4 It 
almost seems/ says the writer of the Gazetteer account, ‘ as if, 

1 Oudh Gazetteer, i. 30. 

2 Ibid. i. 510, and see Gonda S. B. § 83, p. 15 and § 88, p. 51. 

• See p. 300, post. 

4 Gazetteer , ii. 40 fif. The remarks made on the causes of the absence 
of Rajas and of the aristocratic spirit in this district are interesting. 
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owing to the climate, a bolder, and more independent spirit 
animated the inhabitants of Unao, Hardoi, Lucknow, and 
Southern Kheri, than in Eastern and Northern Oudh.’ There 
were a number of separate clans settled, and owing to this and 
other causes powerful Rajas did not obtain dominions. 4 But,’ 
proceeds the writer, 4 though these things account for large 
principalities never having flourished in Hardoi (South-western 
Oudh), they do not account for large clans like the Nikamhh , 
Camdrgaur , Sakarwdr , and Pv.iiwar, never having elected a Raja. 
They show that even when a clan had mastered a compact estate 
the Raja was regarded as an ornamental appendage, which might 
or might not be added/ It appears, indeed, that none of these 
clans have any tradition of their having come in force under any 
leader; and the writer adds: c What took place was as follows : a 
single individual, or three brothers at most, settle in the country 
and prosper; they commence in all cases by dividing the pro¬ 
perty equally among all the sons, shewing that the idea of a 
lid), one and indivisible, had not entered their minds; they 
succeed by some process of natural selection or freak of fortune, 
other families give place to them, they multiply, and continue 
subdividing their property. If it happens that any call is made 
on the military prowess of the family (now become a clan), if 
they have constantly to fight for their property, it is not unlikely 
that their natural leader, the head of the elder branch, may be 
either nominated a lidjd by his clan, or be granted the title by 
superior authority.’ The whole passage is interesting, but is too 
long to quote. It illustrates well how the monarchical organisa¬ 
tion grows out of circumstances. But it will not be supposed 
that among the clans which have not adopted it there is no 
sense of the old patriarchal authority. ‘ There are clans in 
Hardoi who have their untitled chiefs, to whom in all times of 
turmoil their obedience is absolute.’ 

On the whole, both in Oudh, and the North-West Provinces, 
the instances of clan 4 ildqa (or tciluqa •) and tappd , which have been 
formed by the expansion of families from small beginnings , are the 
most frequent; although we have a certain number of cases in 
which a clan has settled, when already formed . In the former 
case, it will be recollected that if the families have pretensions 
to nobility, it is quite likely that they will adopt a system of 
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ancestral shares , as do the individual village estates when 
originating in one more or less ‘ aristocratic ’ founder. In the 
typical clan-settlements (whether of existing clans, or by subse¬ 
quent expansion), the equal sharing (bhaidchdrd) method is the 
more characteristic. 


APPENDIX 

In connection with the bhaidchdrd method of dividing land., I can¬ 
not forbear alluding to a curious custom which is noted in the 
Basti S. R. (1891), §§ 93, 94 ; and Mr. Hooper informs me that it is 
found also in the Plliblnt district and perhaps elsewhere (near the tardi 
country at the foot of the hills). It illustrates how this sort of 
division is applied in practice, and also how a voluntary association 
may have the appearance of a clan-group. I allude to the halbandi 
custom, where the whole village is let out by the small non-agri- 
cultural proprietary body to tenants who form among themselves a 
united subordinate village body, and I suppose have a pangayat to 
make the allotments. But the tenants are numerous, and even more 
ignorant and jealous of one another than the proprietors. They all 
cultivate separately and take separate receipts, and are often of 
different status , some being occupancy tenants, others tenants-at- 
will. In the old report of thirty years ago, Mr. Hooper tells me, 
these were considered as partnerships cultivating in common ; but 
if the scheme described was then also in force, I do not see 
where the feature of 4 common holding ’ can come in, unless it is 
meant only to imply that the body have adopted this method of 
securing equal returns. Except that any man may have an 
extra plot ( ukhrd) or cultivate some of the proprietor’s home 
farm as ukhrd — i.e. outside the tenant partnership—the entire 
lands are treated as forming so many 1 ploughs ’ (of from six to eight 
acres each). Thus, if the total rental is Rs. 800 and the ploughs 
are counted as 32, each plough will be answerable for Rs. 25. A 
man holds one plough or more or less, according to the cattle he 
possesses. But then the areas actually held must be made as equal 
in value as possible. For this purpose four ploughs will be grouped 
into a thok ; and with 32 ploughs there will be eight thok ; which 
practically means that there 'will be eight series of fields arranged 
all as alike as possible. Every separate quality of the village soil, 
the wheat land in the south, the more sandy lands in the north, 
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the lands which are near a well or tank, the patch of potato or 
tobacco land near the village site, the flooded winter-crop land, the 
high and dry land beyond, and the best part between the two, <fcc., 
all are dealt with. ‘ I have seen/ adds Mr. Hooper, ‘ a little pond 
divided into patia because it sometimes dried up and grew winter 
crops ( jarlian ).* Each will be made into eight lots, and every thole 
will have its patia , or share, made up of one of each ; and these have 
again to be divided between the four ploughs of the thok ; and as 
the four may be held, say, A 1 plough, B C 1^, D 1, E it is no 
wonder that the individual fields are sometimes as small as one-fifth 
of an acre. 
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CHAPTER YII 

JOINT-VILLAGES ARISING FROM FOUNDATION BY 
INDIVIDUALS 

The last chapter will, I hope, have made it plain that the clan 
or tribal stage of society has produced a very large proportion 
of the village-groups in India. But the tribal stage of society 
passes away, and yet the joint family and its customs of inheri¬ 
tance remain. Individual enterprises, the rise to local power 
of individual families, the establishment of Royal Courts, with 
the grants, assignments, and ultimately the revenue-farms, which 
they give rise to—these are the causes of the establishment of 
individual lordships over village, as well as larger, estates; and 
are equally the causes of the foundation of new villages in unin¬ 
habited country. We are not surprised, therefore, to find that 
so many joint-villages in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
and to some extent in the Pan jab also, are established, not on 
any tribal basis, but as the joint-estates of bodies descended 
from the one founder. Nor is the essential character lost by 
the fact that, in some cases, later additions have been made to the 
groups; or that, in other cases, two, three, or more separate 
families settled together, and are still remembered in the sections 
of the village which bear their name. 

Under the head of ‘individual’ foundation I have also included 
some cases where the bond of union is not descent from one 
ancestor, but where the body originated in a voluntary associa¬ 
tion of independent colonists, or in the cohesion of groups for 
mutual defence; and the several groups have established major 
and minor divisions in the village to account for their several inter¬ 
ests, accepting a joint liability for burdens imposed on the whole. 
It is not, of course, possible to draw a hard and fast line 
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between the * tribal ’ foundations and the 4 individual/ merely 
on the ground of some special mode of sharing or form of constitu¬ 
tion. It is quite possible that village bodies really of individual 
foundation may have adopted the bhaidchdrd method of equalised 
holdings usually observed in clan-settlements; and the latter 
may sometimes adopt the method of ancestral shares, which 
more commonly indicates descent from a single founder. A 
number of villages may appear locally in a large circuit, all of 
the same caste or clan, and yet there may be nothing 1 tribal ’ 
about their settlement; the constitution of the villages is 
clearly based on individual founders’ pedigrees and family joint 
ownership, not on tribal union. Still, in spite of difficulties of 
classification, I think the examples cited in the last chapter 
will have justified their separation. 

In the class of cases now to be examined it will be observed 
that in a special sense the Tillage is an essential and a distinct 
area; it is the limited group of lands in which the grant, or the 
conquest, or the usurpation, of the individual founder took 
effect. Or at least the ‘ village 9 is the result of a partition of a 
larger domain among the descendants of one founder or over-lord. 
Such villages, in the large majority of cases, are, or once were, 
held on the 4 legal ’ or ancestral shares following from the place 
of each descendant in the ‘ genealogical tree.’ The individual 
founder in general is remembered as having pretensions to some 
title or some position of superiority, and his descendants are 
proud of their ‘inheritance’ from him, and more or less jealous 
of each other : they desire to maintain their rank, even though 
they are but peasants. I do not mean to assert that all villages 
of the Rajput and other dominant racesarising out of individual 
foundations are always held on this principle; but the majority 
are so ; and the pattulfirl rule will be found characteristic of land¬ 
holders of superior pretensions—Muhammadan grantee-families, 
Aryan Rajputs, and any other families of superior origin, what¬ 
ever their real history. But there are cases where villages 
resulting from a purely individual foundation have adopted the 
plan of equalised holdings or some other special form of holding 
by ‘ ploughs ’ or other measures of land-allotment. 

One other preliminary point deserves to be set down here. 
^ illages of individual foundation are of all dates ; some mav be 
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so recent that the single owner is alive; or the foundation dates 
back one or two generations, so that grar Isons or great-grandsons 
of the acquiring owner may still be alive; in others a larger 
body of descendants and co-heirs may be holding the village 
still undivided, but sharing profits and burdens in the ancestral 
fractions proper to the several members of the agnatic group— 
warisan-yak-jadi , as the phrase is. The older villages, again, 
will long have been divided, at least as far as the main sub¬ 
divisions which represent the grades of their first descent in the 
family group. 1 Hence it is conceivable that we may find instances 
of villages held by the single owner , by the undivided body , or by 
the body partitioned^. This gives rise to the threefold division 
used in the official classification, which I will afterwards explain. 
It makes not the least difference, from the tenure point of view , 
which condition exists, or what degree of division or indivision 
subsists, as long as the principle of sharing is the same. While 
there is one owner- he has of course the whole—he is sole 
c sharer ’ ; where there are many, it is per se immaterial whether 
the actual fields are divided for the 8 ana , 2 ana, or 1} ana 
shares, or whatever they are, or whether the profits and burdens 
only are shared on the same rule, the lands being left undivided. 
Nor does it make any difference as to the tenure whether the 
partition has extended to the whole of the land or has left some 
part still undivided, as long as no new principle is introduced. 

If we now proceed to set down, for convenience of further 
examination, the heads under which we can group some of the 
blown origins of villages depending on individual foundation, 
it will at once appear what a large number are connected with 
the existence, and also the decadence, of the Aryan monarchy, 
and with subsequent kingdoms and chiefships established on the 
same model. Bnt this is not the only head. Let us at once 
adopt the following list: 

(1) Villages arising in consequence of grants by the State ; 
the descendants of the grantee forming the joint community. 
These are (a) sometimes ancient, and represent religious, family, 
or official grants and assignments by way of maintenance, pen¬ 
sion, or reward under old Hindu States, or later of the Mughal 


1 See p. 238, ante . 
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Empire, and (b) of more recent times arising out of the Revenue 
farming of single villages. 

(2) Villages which on the disruption of an old State , aided 
by family partitioning in some cases, remained in the hands of 
members and descendants of the once ruling houses; these, 
owing to their defeat or dispersion, descended to the grade of 
peasant-proprietors, and as such have clung to individual villages 
or portions of territory; they may from the first have had a 
closer connection with the land by residence and direct manage¬ 
ment, and have gradually become the actual soil-owners; they 
are now recognised in the persons of their co-sharing descendants, 
as village proprietary bodies. 

(3) A number of villages scattered all over the country owe 
their foundation to single adventurers, scions of families who 
found no room at home and wandered away to seek new homes 
elsewhere ; these not being connected with the establishment of 
any territorial Rajaship or other formal rule. 

(4) Villages formed by voluntarily associated groups of 
colonists and others, mostly of no very ancient date. 

It remains only to illustrate, by actual cases in the various 
districts, these several heads of origin. 


Section I.— Villages connected with the Establishment 
of Local Kingdoms or Chiefships 

(a) Arising out of State Grants. —We have already examined 
the origin of the Hindu State, 1 both when it is formed on the 
basis of clan-organisation— i.e. with a Raja for the central 
territory and a bhaicld or series of kindred chiefs holding 
outlying territories and observing what we may call ‘ feudal ’ 
relations to the Raja—and also when it is an individual rulership 
acquired by conquest or voluntary submission, and unconnected 
with any clan-organisation. The villages now to be spoken of 
may be said to be the more or less direct product of the Hindu 
Raj (or any other State established on the same model) in the 
days of its prosperity, or in the course of its normal existence 
and administrative action. 


1 Ante , p. 192 ff. 
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Two points which have already been dwelt upon have to be 
borne in mind: (1) that the old Hindu Bajas made no claim to 
be actual owners of the soil of their dominions. (2) It is 
equally certain that in cases of local conquest, and in after 
times—especially when the great Deputies of the Mughal Empire 
set themselves up as independent sovereigns—the Eajas, Nawabs 
and other rulers ultimately claimed to be actual owners of every 
acre in their dominions. 

It follows that all grants under the earlier regime , where 
they purported to convey villages already existing, were intended 
to transfer only the royal rights; it was not supposed that exist¬ 
ing landholders would be ejected or otherwise made to suffer. At 
the same time, there was certainly no thought of legal principles 
or of defining the grantee’s position ; such a precaution would 
have been wholly impossible to the ideas of the time. The 
change of the grantee’s descendants into proprietary communi¬ 
ties was a matter of growth and gradual usurpation. Where, how¬ 
ever, the grant w as to colonise uninhabited land, the proprietory 
title was virtually conceded, as there was no antecedent private 
right to interfere. Succeeding generations would have the 
double customary title resulting from their inheritance of a 
grant , and of their representing the first establisher of cultiva¬ 
tion 

Under the later regime all grants of land , as such, were 
proprietory grants. If such was not intended there would be 
express assignment of the land-revenue income only. 1 But 
even then, as such grants were often allowed to become 
hereditary, and as religious grants were never revocable, the 

1 In the palmy days of the Empire, a strict classification of grants was 
adopted : (1) where both the land and the revenue were conveyed* (milk, 
altamghd , &c.), and (2) where the revenue only was assigned (suyurghal, 
id glr , &c.) The earlier Hindu States had no such systematic terms, but a 
similar distinction was practically known. In cases of conquest, land* 
grants were made without the least thought of the existing possessors. 
E.g.i when the Rajas of Kurnaon made grants, it was understood (probably 
thought a most humane concession!) that the grantee was not to take 
actual personal possession of more than one-third of the land. On that, 
he was at liberty apparently to eject the old cultivators or come to terms 
with them as he pleased. On the rest they must be left in possession, but 
became ‘ tenants.’ 
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opportunities for the grantee, and especially of his later de¬ 
scendants, to become the virtual landowners were numerous 
and effective. 

The causes or occasions of such grants are various; religion 
is perhaps the commonest. Every Hindu king distinguished 
himself by his liberality to Brahmans and by his gifts for the 
support of temples and shrines. Moslem kings rewarded 
Sayyads, Qazis, Sheris and holy persons, and endowed mosques 
and tombs. The number of these grants is so great, and their 
existence so notorious, that no special notice of them is needed. 
They mark every phase of government, of whatever period, 
whether Hindu or Muhammadan. 

The* secular grants, however, require more specific notice. 
When we look back to the early Hindu kingdoms such as the 
Laics of Mann picture to us, or such as are well known by 
tradition— e.g. in Northern Oudh—we must remember that the 
villages, largely if not wholly occupied by 1 aborigines ’ or at 
least mixed races - including the humbler classes of Aryan 
connection, were in the raiyatwdrl form, each under its ‘ Patel/ or 
headman, 1 who had his dignity enhanced by the State allowance 
of some his plough-lands as free from land-revenue charges. 
The Raja’s grain share is peaceably collected, 2 as well as the 
dues of the artisans and other village servants. And there is 
no tendency for the village tenure to be altered. But the 
Raja will certainly have cadets of his family who have a claim 
to maintenance, and courtiers and other persons whom he will 
desire to reward or to provide for. Some of them will be given 
grants in the virgin waste; but very often the grant is made of 
the king’s rights in an existing village ; and this would include 
the right to bring part of the ample waste in the vicinity 

1 Patel is the Central India (Maratha) title, but it is of old Hindi 
origin; copperplate grants, of the early centuries of our era at any rate, 
speak of the Pdtalika. 

2 It may be remembered that not only do all early traditions and 
literary allusions represent the well-established early kingdoms as favour¬ 
able to the agriculturist interest, but it must have been so, because the 
existence of the States were so dependent on agriculture and on the 
revenue. And all Riljus w’ho w r ere not mere marauders and desirous to 
‘ make bay while the sun shone ’ would soon find it to their interest to 
protect their cultivating villages. 
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into cultivation for the grantee’s benefit. Here is the begin¬ 
ning of the process by which a grant e becomes landlord’ 
of the whole village and gradually turns the old ‘ soil-clearers ’ 
into his tenants. And when the days of wars and invasions 
begin, the chances of usurpers are multiplied ; as the Raja’s 
needs increase, his grants also increase and he even makes 
them for a consideration; government becomes more and more 
lax, and the growth of local grantee landlordship progresses 
apace. 1 But even apart from the effects of actual bad govern¬ 
ment and an empty treasury (when it is so much easier to give 
a land grant than to make payment in money), the circumstances 
of an Oriental monarchy must have always tended to the multi¬ 
plication of grants. To say nothing of relations and cadets of 
the family, all of whom expected support, there must at all 
times have been a great number of officials and attendants, 
every one of whom considered it his right to live by the Court 
in one way or another. 2 3 In the Gonda district of Oudh, Mr. 
Benett has clearly traced the history of the early local Rajas 
and their grants; this account is important, as all traditional 
and other evidence from literary sources proves that in its main 
features it represents what occurred in every Raja’s kingdom in 
the country. First it shows clearly that the original villages in 
the early states were raiyatwurl. They were simply aggregates 
1 of the people settled within the village boundaries and drawing 
their subsistence from agriculture.’ 3 4 1 believe,’ continues 

1 It is interesting to compare the accounts of the growth of over-lord 
and manorial claims over once free villages in England, as stated in 
Pollock’s Land Laws (The 4 Citizen Series p. 82 ff. 

2 I have recently seen the account of a copperplate grant, believed to 
belong to the ninth century of our era, communicated to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal by Mr. V. C. Batavyal {Journal for 1894, part i. vol. lxiii. No. 1). 
Here even at that early date we find what a vast number of officials there 
were ; the Raja’s country w r as divided into mandala, and again into vi^aya ; 
and the grant addresses ‘ all in authority assembled in the four villages ’ 
to which the grant relates, as Rajas, followers and relatives of Rajas, 
ministers {Raja-matya), commanders of troops, revenue officials, revenue 
collectors, purveyors, magistrates, police or executioners, officers of public 
works, of customs (i.e. transit duties), writers, and several others. It is 
not meant, of course, that all these would be found in the villages granted, 
but we sec what a number of officials there were. 

3 Gonda S. R. pp. 44, 45. 
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Mr. Benett , 1 that the similarity of sound between the words 
community and communism, the first meaning nothing more 
than a number of people living under similar conditions and 
capable of a joint representation, while the second describes a 
peculiar form of property, has led in the case of the Hindu 
villages to serious misconception. With regard to the cultiva¬ 
tion of his fields and the disposition of the produce (after the 
customary shares were taken), each tenant holder was entirely 
independent of the rest.’ But within these villages two forms 
of grant occasionally appeared—the right of the birtiyd , or 
receiver of a birt , l and that of the 4 village zamindar The 
former was originally a person who held a grant that merely 
assigned part of the royal grain-share for the subsistence or 
profit of the grantee. The birtiyd may have had opportunities 
for aggression, but his grant gave him nothing but the revenue 
share. But in the other case the Raja granted his entire rights 
(which, as I have said, came afterwards to be collectively de¬ 
scribed as 4 the zaminddri ’) ; the grantee could then appropriate 
the greater part of the waste for his own profit. He took all 
the tolls and dues, and the cultivators became responsible 
to him for the grain-share that formerly went to the State 
granary. Sometimes such rights were merely usurped, when 
the Raja was weak; and in other cases the Raja sold them 
sub rosa ; but that was in bad times, and when he was out 
of possession or in an unstable position. These grants of 
the entire management are very old. Mr. Benett says that 
they may be found in the oldest cultivated tracts along the 
Ghagra river, and they are held by Chairi families, Bisen , Bais , 
&c., who were probably anterior to the Kalhans Raja. In what 
is now the Mahadeva pargana , a Kalhans Raja had granted 
birt rights, but one of the grantees, having done important 
service, asked for and obtained the full zaminddri grant for his 
own and his family villages. In each, accordingly , there grew up 
a proprietary community of the descendants; the village had become 
a joint or landlord village. In after times all villages alike may 
have fallen under the power of Taluqdar chiefs, who are now 

1 Birt is the Hindi or Prakrit form of the Sanskrit vrtti ( * subsistence, 
maintenance). Pious gifts to Brahmans were often called sankalp . 
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recognised as superior landlords. 1 But that does not make any 
difference as regards the original position. Exactly the same 
thing might happen in the case of a grant of full right in a 
waste tract; the grantee would found a village with the aid of 
his own tenants and followers, and in a few generations we 
should have a joint body of co-sharers, forming a patiidarl village. 

It would not be interesting to collect a great number of 
cases of origin by grant, which must necessarily be very much 
alike. I will only recall a few instances which are specially note¬ 
worthy. In the Eta district, North-West Provinces, 2 mention 
is made of a number of villages owned by the descendants of five 
brothers, Kachwdha Rajputs. They had gained the favour of the 
Emperor Akbar, and one morning as they were riding with the 
Imperial party, each brother received a grant of a village. So 
again in the Ballia district there are numerous estates derived 
from grants made to the revenue officers ( Qdnungo ) of the empire, 
and to Qdzls , or Moslem judges, in towns. 3 So also there is an 
account of the estates derived from a grant to the two brothers 
Birshah and Surshah. To similar grants may be ascribed the 
w’holesale growth of the Sayyad villages (milk) of Muradabad , 4 
where indeed, in some cases, the grantees left the older possessors 
with some sort of status as owner, but also in others assumed 
the entire proprietory right themselves. I give these few in¬ 
stances merely to make my meaning definite; but in fact the 
royal grant has been incidentally illustrated or mentioned 
several times already; as it may equally be the origin of large 
clan-settlements as of individual families. And the essential 
point is that, whatever the precise nature of the grant, it leads 
to full proprietorship, and to the descendants forming a joint 
or co-sharing community of proprietors. 

(b) Revenue Farmers and Purchasers .—More indirectly con¬ 
nected with State administration come the latter instances of 
village proprietary bodies grown up by descent from a person 

1 Village holders where the eamlnddri grant wa8 held complete over 
the whole village would, at Settlement, become * sub-proprietors ’ with a 
fixed payment, according to the provisions of a special law in Oudh. 

2 North-West Provinces Gazetteer , iv. 42. 

3 Ballia S. R . § 34. (Report on the Preparation of a Record of 

Rights.) 4 Muradabad S. R. pp. 25, 26. 
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allowed to farm the revenues, or to stand security for the amount 
due by the existing village body. 1 The formation of village com¬ 
munities out of the descendants of such persons, or by the heirs of 
purchasers at sales for default in the village revenue payment, in 
the latter case indicating an origin not yet a hundred years old, 
would hardly need to be mentioned in the general history of 
Indian villages, except for the fact that such villages may exhibit 
all the features of a really ancient 'pattldarl body ; and in any case 
they form a very considerable addition, which goes to swell the 
total number of those ‘joint-villages’ which are held to be so wide¬ 
spread and important a class as to warrant a belief that they were 
the 'universal form of village once prevalent, and a form to be 
theoretically referred to archaic institutions and primeval ideas 
of communal-property. It is well to remind ourselves how 
easily the principle of joint-inheHtance will produce a 1 joint- 
village,’ which may be held ‘ in common.’ Every village which, 
as a whole, falls into the hands of a grantee, a farmer or a 
purchaser, will in time become a co-shared village estate. 

The undoubtedly miyatwuri villages of the Central Provinces 
for which the proprietary title was in I860 conceded to pdf els, 
mdlguzdrs , and the like, will have the same ending; the sons 
and grandsons of the ‘ proprietor ’ will (or may) hold 4 in com¬ 
mon ’ after the death of the first grantee, and as sharers multiply 
there will probably be a minute subdivision. If there is not, it 
will only be because the villages were granted to the ‘ proprie¬ 
tors ’ under such limitations as to the right of the existing land¬ 
holders, that it may be impossible for the descendants of the 
mdlr/uzar grantee of this nineteenth century to get possession, 
personally, of much land, and therefore they will have to divide 
the rents instead. 

It is certainly the case that a respectable percentage of the 
entire group of the ‘ communal ’ villages of the N.-W. Provinces 
are villages held by the descendants of revenue-farmers under 
British rule. No grant of proprietory right was of course ever 
made to such persons ; but having tendered for the Settlement 
year after year, having bought up lands, having ousted default¬ 
ing holders and taken their shares, having cultivated the waste, 

1 By this time a cash payment had been substituted for the old con¬ 
tribution in kind. 
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and done many other things to establish a virtually proprietary 
character, they have ended by having a sort of prescriptive title 
to the whole estate. Village bodies so originating are not found 
(or only locally) in the Panjab, because by far the greater part 
of that province was not acquired, ir at least bought under 
regular Revenue Settlement, till after the old vicious system of 
revenue-farms and immediate sale for default had been com¬ 
pletely changed. The same remark applies to Oudh, except so 
far as estates may have originated in the farming arrangements 
of the Oudh Government before annexation; but, as far as I 
know, that Government did not employ farmers for single 
villages, nor sell villages individually for default. 

As I have already given some statistics on this matter in my 
4 Land Systems of British India ,’ 1 I will only cite one or two 
prominent instances. In the Bareli district the writer in the 
Gazetteer goes rather to an extreme when he says that 4 whatever 
proprietary tenures exist at all are zamlnddrl ’ ( i.e . have fallen 
into the hands of single proprietors and their heirs). We 
have seen evidences of other tenures here ; but still, such have 
been the subsequent changes, that out of 3,326 village areas 
2,611 became the property of single owners. Converting the 
numbers into percentages, we have 74*6 zamlnddrl , and 25*4 co¬ 
shared villages of other kinds. The smaller percentage represents 
the older estates— e.g . of the Rajputs who would have ancestrally 
or otherwise divided villages; and we see also by the caste, that 
out of 23,122 proprietors recorded, 8,623 are still Rajput or 
Thakur, more than half of these being in the one pargana of 
Farldpur, while the rest are Brahmans, Xayaths, Kurmis, and 
Muhammadans. The districts PIlIbhIt, Budaon, and Shah- 
JAHANPUR, having suffered from the Rohilla troubles, saw many 
of their village tenures destroyed, and the subsequent sole pro¬ 
prietory right was acquired by local headmen, by managers, and 
revenue-farmers. But in other places it was not the destruction 
of the old tenures by enemies that caused the change. It was 

1 Tol. ii. 116 ff, 122, &c., where also some account is given of the 
efforts made to reverse fraudulent sales in connection with defaults in 
revenue pajunent. 

2 North-West Provinces Gazetteer , v. 615. See Bareli S. B, (1874), 

p. 22. 
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the ignorance of the nature of the village-bodies that marked the 
first days of British rule ; when, as Holt Mackenzie said, * the 
interest of the persons made responsible for the revenue is so 
naturally conceived to be that of absolute and exclusive pro¬ 
perty.’ The sole proprietory right thus passed into the hands of 
one of the older co-sharers, or of some person who became re¬ 
sponsible for the revenue in the days when it was considered 
necessary that only one such person should be recognised. 

In Fatihpur the history would prepare us to expect a large 
majority of villages held on the ancestral share principle ; but 
out of 2,145 village estates, we find that 1,555 have passed into 
the hands of 1 sole proprietors ’ of the farmer or auction-purchaser 
class. 1 

I will only add that proprietors of this class were not by any 
means always chargeable with usurpation; for in many cases 
they took charge of villages and became responsible for them 
when there was really no one else to do so; former troubles 
had so depressed such cultivators as remained, that th^y were 
neither willing nor able to take responsibility as proprietors. 


Section II.— Village Estates arising from the Disrup¬ 
tion or Decadence of Kingdoms and Chiefships 

This head is perhaps the most largely illustrated of any, 
depending as it does on the existence at some former time of a 
local State, or chiefship, which has now disappeared, but has 
left its relics in the shape of villages and lands held by members 
of the once ruling families. In the Panjab we do not find so 
many instances of the class, because Rajput or Aryan rulerships 
that have left any such mark were quite local, and are chiefly 
found in the more northern districts near the Salt Range. A 
few traces of Caurasl groups 2 and similar marks of a local rule 
may, however, be found in some other districts. But, as 
might be expected, they are very numerous in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, 3 which were once covered by a network of 

1 Fatihpur S . B. (1878), pp. 9, 15. 

2 See p. 198, ante , where this term is explained. 

3 It may be truly said of the whole body of joint-villages in the North 
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such kingdoms and lordships. It may be advisable to add that 
when villages appear as the vestiges of some territorial rulership 
it is not necessary that there should ever have been a formally 
constituted ‘ Raj,’ or regular territorial kingdom ; but there was 
always either such a kingdom or at least some kind of local 
chiefship, or usurped over-lordship, easily distinguishable from 
the mere establishment of a cultivating family expanding into a 
large fraternity. 

And there is one other matter which perhaps had better 
be dealt with at once. The rule of primogeniture has a great 
effect in preventing the disruption of estates ; and its absence, of 
course, directly facilitates it. It is somewhat remarkable that 
in the £ Laws of Manu 5 the right of the eldest is not connected 
with the royal title, or with succession to a chiefship. The 
eldest son is supposed to succeed to any family estate if he is 
particularly eminent, capable, or virtuous, and the rest are not 
so. The vagueness of such a rule is enough to have ensured its 
not being a practical one. The ‘ Laws’ indicate a desire to place 
the eldest son (generally) in the position of the head of the 
family ; and even when he does not succeed alone, he is given a 
larger share. 1 There is also mention of a special share for the 
youngest as well. But for our purposes it is enough to say that 
in general the rule of the eldest has practically been maintained 
only among the royal and noble houses, of whatever race, in 
India—in such higher families, in fact, as possessed some kind 
of title or dignity to succeed to, spoken of as the yaddi (= royal 
cushion or throne). But it is not possible to specify any particular 
degree in the social scale at which the custom ceases. I have 
known legal disputes in India as to whether property ought 

West Provinces (putting aside those which are in reality artificial, as in 
Kumtion, Jhansi, &c.) that they are derived— 

(i.) From descendants of the revenue farmers and managers; 

(ii.) From old ‘ cultivating fraternities ’ with a certain tribal connection ; 

(iii.) From relics of chiefships and local territorial over-lordships, and 
the grants connected with them. 

1 Sometimes spoken of as jeth/lnsl. Mr. H. E. Seebohm has collected 
the quotations from Manu at p. 97 ff of his Tribal Structure of Society 
in Greece ; see also Sir H. S. Maine, Early Institutions t p. 197. As to 
the honour shown to the eldest, cf. Manu, ii. 225 with iv. 180, 184, and 
ix. 104-119, &c. 
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or ought not to be deemed subject to a rule of primogeniture as 
a question of family custom. And in the case of some estates, 
c q. those of Taluqdars in Oudh and in Bombay, special rules 
have been adopted and legally enacted on the subject. In 
former times the custom was very various; and there are cases 
on record in which even families having the title of Raja 
have divided the estate. In such cases, the tendency to split 
up the whole estate into a number of mere villages held by 
the co-sharing descendants of the divided branches is obvious. 
Even where an estate is theoretically preserved from dismember¬ 
ment. it sometimes becomes so burdened with what are nomi¬ 
nally maintenances and rent-charges, but practically are divided 
portions held by charitable grantees or by widows and cadets, 
that the estate as a whole is hardly able to pay its way. In the 
Ahmadabad district of Bombay (Gujarat), there are a number of 
relics of local chiefships, now called ‘ Taluqdari ’ estates, which 
survived the formal resumptions and deductions of the Muham¬ 
madan conquest and the more open exactions of the Marathas; 
the rule of primogeniture commonly prevails, but the chief is 
expected to share his rents, usually by whole villages or shares 
in villages, with every kind of relative 1 and family dependent. 

And if voluntary, customary, partition causes a considerable 
estate to be dismembered into a number of joint-villages, still 
more does involuntary disruption, when the head of an old 
kingdom is defeated and slain, and members of the familv man¬ 
age to cling to a few villages here and there, relics of the terri¬ 
tory they once ruled in independence. In such cases it is a 
question of circumstances, and of the degree to which dismem¬ 
berment and decay have gone, whether the old territorial ruler- 
ship still remains in the form of a considerable landlordship, or 
is marked by mere scattered villages or groups'of villages. In 
many instances it is well known that the old territorial Raja, or 
other titular chief, submitted to the Mughal commander, and 
accepted a sanad or patent, agreeing to pass on a considerable 

1 Similar troubles have affected the chiefs estates in Ajmer as well as 
in North Bombay, and special legislative measures have had to be passed 
for their relief. See some good remarks in Mr. A. Rogers’s paper on 
Bombay Tenures in Transactions of the East Indian Association for 
February 1882, xiv. 10. 
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share of his local revenue to the imperial treasury, or at least 
to hold his State as a tributary. Then lie was favoured, or at 
least left alone, by the imperial Deputy, who knew only too well 
that he must keep the provinces quiet, and that defeated chiefs, 
if not conciliated, would be always ready, on the slightest oppor¬ 
tunity, to give serious trouble. Thus we have, handed down to the 
days of British rule, all the vari* ties of Bengal Zamhuldr, Oudh 
Taluqd&r , and similar estates such as have arisen under other 
conquests in the Central Provinces, or in Northern Bombay ; arm 
we have also the Jamrii of Malabar and Muhlvanjddr of Kanara 
r-n the west coast, and Palegar in the south, as well as others 
whose existing landlord claims are derived in various ways from 
an earlier ruling or territorial position. With these ‘ landlord ’ 
estates this book is not concerned ; but it is impossible to avoid 
mentioning the subject, because in the case of so many commu¬ 
nities descended from a once noble family or a ruling chief, the 
difference between the paitldarl village and the greater land¬ 
lord estate is one of rank and degree rather than of kind ; and 
the unity of the larger estate needs always to be supported by 
the primogeniture rule,or it tends to disintegrate. The immediate 
point, however, is that where the rulership was really broken 
up by misfortune and defeat, as it so often was, and the members 
of the family managed to cling to some separata fragments of 
the estate, they were brought close to the land, so to speak, in 
a manner that was never possible with a dignified chief living 
at his court or fortress at a distance. Thus driven to residence, 
and to taking part in the direct management, each family be¬ 
came virtual landlord of this or that village or group of villages 
—smaller or larger according to circumstances—and the multi¬ 
plying heirs have formed the ‘village community.’ After a 
certain number of generations, such villages will be ripe for 
inclusion under some theory as representing ‘archaic communal- 
ownership.’ 

It is curious to notice how completely, in the course of a few 
generations, the descendant of the former Raja, or Rao, is assimi¬ 
lated to the peasant grade, even if he is still able to keep his 
hands from the defilement of the plough. But though to alien 
eyes he is a mere peasant-proprietor, or village co-sharer, in 
his own eyes and also in those of his neighbours, his high 
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caste and descent are still his own ; and that makes all the 
difference. The popular saying of the Bast! district 1 * shows 
how the idea of rank has come to be associated with the number 
of * ploughs ’ (i.e. plough lands) :— 

Das hal hi lido, nth hal hi Dana 
Car lial hi1 bar a kisilna 

‘ Ten ploughs are the holding for a Rao [superior chief], eight 
for a Rana ; four are the holding of a considerable tenant-farmer, 
&c/’ 

(1) Illustrations from the Panjdh 

In the Jihlam district I have already alluded to the (Raj¬ 
put) Janjhua villages. These are interesting because of the 
speculation—which, I fear, is quite baseless—that they represent 
some relics of primitive Aryan chiefships. However, there is 
every appearance that there was here a local rider ship founded 
by conquest or adventure, and that the present co-sharing 
Janjhua villages are the relics of it . 3 A particularly good 
instance occurs in the neighbouring district of Gujrat. Here 
the Chib Rajputs formed a local kingdom (still spoken of as the 
Ghiblial), of which the main features can' be traced, as it lasted 
down to the Sikh times, and indeed seems to have been over¬ 
thrown by Maharaja Ranjlt Singh . 4 Whether there was one 

1 North-West Provinces Gazetteer , ‘Account of the Bast! District,’ 
vi. 680. 

' As a single instance of how pride of descent may cling to a purely 
peasant class, I may mention the clan of Manhai in the Gujrat district, 
Panjab. They are really probably connected far off with some old Rajput 
stock by a mixed marriage—they say with Ram-Chandra of Ajudhiya, 
which is much like being connected with ‘ Noah,’ &c.! The Jamval Raj¬ 
puts are their ‘ relatives,’ and they came to the Panjab at a remote date. 
They have long been completely agriculturist, but still they call all the 
eldest sous ‘ Raja’ and the younger ‘Mian,' and use the ‘ Jai ’ or Rajput 
salutation (Gujrat Gazetteer, p. 65). 

” There is in the S. JR. (Thomson’s), § 61, &c., a very interesting 
account of Janjhua rule and its gradual overthrow. It is too long to quote, 
and does not admit of being condensed. 

4 The older S. B. (Hector Mackenzie’s), which gives full details, is no 
longer accessible, but it is quoted in the Gujrat Gazetteer (2nd edition), 
p. 64. What is specially interesting is that this clan professes to be of 
great antiquity and superiority, and has a curious custom of recognising 
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Raja or principal chief over the whole does not clearly appear; 
but it is probable, since there is still an existing 4 head of the 
clan J named Raja Sultan Khan, who has a considerable jdglr (or 
revenue-free grant) from Government. The account given by 
Hector Mackenzie shows four major-tr ritories, called mandi , each 
containing twenty-two villages (i.e. a caubisi ) and six minor 
divisions known as dheri, containing twelve villages each. The 
chief of the mandi bore the title of Rdi ; the heads of the dherl 
were Thakkar (= Thakur). c The families in which the titles were 
formerly hereditary are known, but they retain none of their 
influence beyond their own villages.’ As the clansmen would 
not cultivate the estate themselves, the best lands became 
occupied by others during the owners’ absence in the petty wars 
of the period ; 4 and when the Chibs finally took to agriculture 
they were unable to dispossess these squatters.’ 

(2) The Norths West Provinces 

In these provinces, the instances of villages as relics of 
former kingdoms or chiefships are so numerous that I must 
make a limited selection taken from the characteristically differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. I have already remarked that the 
Rohilkhand districts have suffered much by various wars and 
invasions, and finally by the harsh rule of the Rohilla chiefs in 
the last century. When the districts came under the British 
Revenue-Settlement it was found that a large number of villages 
were virtually without owners, and the Revenue agreement was 
necessarily made with comparatively new men, who restored the 
cultivation and became owners. Nevertheless, the traces are 
abundant of former Rajput chiefships—sometimes constituting 
what may be called kingdoms, at other times being merely local 
over-lordships. It is worthy of notice that in these parts the 
Rajput clans are commonly called not Rajput but Thakur , 

sons of the clan by cutting off a lock of their hair, left for the purpose, at 
the ancestor's tomb. (Compare H. E, Seebohm’s Tribal Greece , p. 125.) 
They claim descent from the Katoch Rajas of Kangra— a claim which is 
possibly confirmed by their calling their seven clan-divisions rnui , or 
muhl. This term I cannot trace anywhere but in the Jalandhar Doab, 
to which anciently the early Kangra Rojas’ dominion extended. See 
p. 273, ante. 
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which word means ‘ Baron' or ‘Chief,’ and indicates that they 
were originally established as over-lords. It has been remarked 
that this over-lordship was freely accepted, and not infrequently 
invited, by local cultivating bodies; and it was doubtless a real 
protection in many instances. 

It seems to have been a common procedure, that whenever a 
chiefship was established at a given centre, members of the 
family would go forth and take the direct control of smaller 
estates in the surrounding country. 4 Among the Thakurs, succes¬ 
sive branches continually left the family residence and settled in 
their allotments of country.* 1 This must have facilitated the 
ultimate dissolution of the territorial estate into small portions, 
often consisting of a single village. 

In this country (Shahjahanpur District) the Katheriyd clan 
obtained such pow ? er that the name 4 Kather ’ was formerly given 
to it. The clan long resisted the Moslem arms, and was only 
suppressed in the days of the Mughal Empire; but many 
villages held by Kathcrii/d still remain. 2 In one j>arqana (Gola) 
of the Pawain Tahsll the clan had been so weakened by the 
departure of cadet members of their houses to other settlements, 
that when their chief was slain in battle, his widow r , who was of 
course of another clan—in this case a Gaur , sent for her kins¬ 
men to help. The Gaur leader came with his followers, but 
soon ousted all the remaining Kathenyd. A Gaur Raja long 
retained his rule over the Pawain tract, but his family did not 
expand, so that w r e have a local landlord estate of some size, 
and not a number of separate villages. In another pargana , on 
the contrary, the Raja of Khotar disappeared as far as terri¬ 
torial rule was concerned, but left a number of families of 
village proprietors, all of whom are 4 Scotch cousins of the Raja’s.’ 3 
From the adjoining district of Bareli several examples might 
be given. One is that of the Jamjhdru, a branch of the Tuhv dr 
(or Tamil,r) clan, w'ho seem to have been dispersed in the troubles 
which preceded the downfall of the Hindu monarchy of Delhi ; 
some went to Budaon, others to Shahjahanpur. I notice that 
this kindred "was divided, owing to a very common cause, into 
two; the Blair, who are descendants of a regular marriage of 

1 Shahjahanpur S . It. (1874'), § 26, p. 60. 

~ Ibid. p. 107. - s B j 16> ch v 
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the ancestor, and the Tardi group, descendants of a second (and 
perhaps inferior) marriage. When the Cauhdn , with their 
famous Raja PritliwI Chand, defeated the Tumdr , five brothers 
of the dispersion led separate parties; the youngest crossed 
the Ganges to Bulandshahr ; anothe., called Hemraj, had three 
sons: one of these settled on the high land east of the Ram- 
ganga river, and from him the Wnlr~Jcnujlcards are descended. 
Since this settlement some fourteen generations are asserted to 
have passed, and the chiefships thus formed are now found to 
survive in some 3,150 co-sharing descendants in many villages. 

It is, however, in the Doab districts that we have some of 
the best examples of the results of a decadence of territorial 
rulership—how it leaves behind it proprietary village-estates. 
The country near Kanauj, as I have before remarked, was always 
a strong centre of successive Hindu rulers. The Cawxpokk 
district (in this vicinity) shows many traces of their rule, and Mr. 
Wright, in his Settlement Report, has given an account of the 
matter which is worth reading in cxtenso. 1 * 3 He was fortunately 
able to procure a VadsdcaU or genealogical record of the Ctindcl 
clan ; and, making allowance for much exaggeration and for 
legendary additions, it has still an evident foundation of fact. 
It seems that the Gahariedr sovereign of Kanauj had been 
weakened, and ultimately driven out of his kingdom, by the 
early Moslem invasions ; whereon a CdnJel chief, Sabhiljit, was 
advised to take possession of the vacant State. For eight 
generations a single son succeeded to the dominion. At length 
came a group of three sons, who formed three main branches of 
the family; the eldest took the title of Tldjd., the second of 
fidu-at. the third of law. The 'head of the first branch was 
removed to a new location in the Bithur parfiana, under circum¬ 
stances which I need not detail; the second became extinct; 
the third, or Supalu, branch before long again divided; tin* 
Rawatpur section retained forty-eight villages, apparently a 
hcdlitd* and from this a caulisl was afterwards partitioned/* ] 

1 8 . B. (1878), eh. ii. p. 18. 

5 Ante, p. 108. The groups canrCiel , bP'disl, Si c., rarely keep to the 
exact number. 

3 One branch, having been leniently treated by the emperor (for their 
chiefship was no longer independent) in the matter of some arrears of 
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cannot follow the estate through its whole history, but partitions 
again and again occurred, till the entire territory was split np 
into quite a number of separate shares, and these, as usual, after¬ 
wards constituted a series of joint-village properties. In such 
cases some members of the leading houses may have a larger 
estate than the rest, holding together a certain number of vil¬ 
lages as over-lords, and retaining a title of honour. In that case 
each will be the landlord or ‘ Zamlndar’ of the group. 1 In the 
same way I might cite the case of one of the Oahanvdr clan, who 
was expelled, as I have above noticed, from Kanauj, and obtained 
a new local cliiefship in the south of jxmjana Bilhaur. In 
another case, a Carndrgaur chief named Pathardeo had seven 
sons. The father was murdered by a turbulent aboriginal tribe 
called Meo ; in revenge, the sons attacked and defeated them, 
and thus obtained a number of local dominions. But here, 
again, partition split up the estates ; and after various fortunes 
and many revenue sales at the beginning of the century, as well 
as subsequent losses during the mutiny, only a limited number 
of separate village-estates now remain. 2 

I can only allude to one more case, a gens of comparatively 
late origin, called Gauiam , whose chief was first established at 
Argal, in the Fatihpur district. 3 The family divided into groups 
with titles, Rdjdi for the eldest, Rdo , Rand , and Rdivat for the 
others. So great were their territories, at one time, that they 
were in a position to make large grants of villages to chiefs of 
another clan—the Cdnclel , to Brahmans, and to some Athya- 
Gautam , who pleased the Argal Baja by teaching him the game 


land-revenue, paid him the compliment of ever after wearing their coats 
opening on the left side like Mussulmans. 

1 The policy of the early Settlements in the North-West Provinces 
was to encourage the village bodies, and to get rid of over-lord proprietors 
if possible—in some cases compromising their half-grown claim to land- 
ordship by granting a 4 Taluqdiirl allowance,’ which v T as a sort of rent 
charge on the estate, ultimately fixed at about 10 per cent, on the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. This policy formed the subject of considerable controversy 
at the time. (See L. S. B. 1. ii. 157 ff.) 

a The whole account is worth reading (Cawnpore S. B. ch. ii. §§ 25-85). 
3 See Beanies’ Elliot's Glossary , vol. i. (s.v. ‘ Gautam ’). This clan is 
still numerous in Gh&zipur, and in some parts of Fatihpur and Cawnpore. 
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of chess. 1 In all these cases the history was as usual. soldiers 
of fortune acquire territories; their chiefs build forts and 
rule from those centres; in time they become possessors of 
many villages, both old and new; and ultimately, in later 
generations, appear sometimes wit! their principal member 
retaining a landlord estate over a number of villages, but the 
rest holding single villages, of which their descendants form the 
co-sharing communities. To complete the history of the 
Gauiam of Argal, reference must be made to the Settlement 
Report. 2 The clan espoused the losing side of the Pathan 
Moslems, ultimately defeated by Humayun and Akbar when the 
Mughal Empire was approaching its zenith. So they lost their 
possessions. The Argal Raja, though much respected by all 
the Thakurs (Rajputs), is now only the petty ‘Zamlndar’ of 
two villages. But in Tappa Jas some of them continued to 
hold a caardsi ; and many having become Muhammadans, they 
have still retained a considerable number of villages. I will 
only add that in the 1 Azamgarh district the Gautam chiefs were 
once so powerful as to rule nearly the whole, except the Mahul 
portion. This was largely, however, due to the rise of the 
chief Abhiman-sen, who, in the seventeenth century, became a 
Muhammadan, entered the service of the Emperor Akbar, and 
grew rich ; so he purchased extensive estates about Daulatabad. 

4 His descendants, and those of his brothers, systematically 
plundered their neighbours, wresting their estates from them 
one by one/ till, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
whole district was held by them as above stated. It is interest¬ 
ing to trace from the Settlement Report of Mr. J. R. Reid, 


1 Another large grant was the origin of the Bais possessions across 
the Ganges in Oudh. Bhao, a Bais chief, rescued the Argal Raja’s queen 
when, on a pilgrimage, she was attacked by the Mussulmans. Bhao 
received a suitable bride as his reward, and was told he could have the 
lordship over as many villages as his bride could name in one breath. 
This remarkably well*winded lady, so it is said, pronounced the names of 
1,440 villages 1 

2 Fatihpur S. f?. (1878), p. 9. I have already noted how in this 
district revenue-farmers afterwards gained possession of so many viL 
lages (ante, p. 304). 
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what lias been the outcome of all this success. 1 First, let me 
mention the reporter's observation 2 that the population is now 
poor and dense, but the facilities for agriculture are considerable, 
.and there has been a remarkable immunity from war and 
marauders. Many alien [front.< have been made, and many 
villages are held by descendants of the grantees. But in the 
greater part high caste proprietors are in possession ; these are, 
in fact, remnants of the old ruling chiefs’ houses ; and therefore 
it is not surprising to find that the paftiddrl, or ‘ aristocratic 5 
system of village holding by ancestral shares, is in theory 
everywhere prevalent. The whole of the land has been exces¬ 
sively subdivided. The Government Review of the ‘Report’ 
notices that there are 5,332 villages (' mau::a ), varying in size 
from little blocks of 1 { to 5,300 acres in extent; the average 
being 248 acres. The groups of land held under one united 
title (innlidl) are 3,416. As to the nature of the partition, the 
principal feature to be noted is that the families are divided into 
j>aW, which seem to represent a sort of minor clan or wide- 
kindred of the same house; each patti is called by the name of 
the ancestral head. These patti consequently represent the division 
only as far as the first or main branches of the original family ; 3 4 
for within the pott 7. the component families and households often 
continue to hold undivided, the laud being either rented to 
tenants (purjos land), or being held by individual co-shareis as 
tenants of the body. In the majority of cases division began 
long ago, probably in the time when the heads of branches 
(j'niil ), or their immediate successors, were alive; most of the 
cultivated lands and the profitable waste were then divided; 
but some still remained common to the whole major-group. 
Gradually the putils were divided into smaller family subdivisions, 
and then into minute holdings. Where there is complete division 
it has been carried to great lengths ; on an average, there are 
nine fields to two acres. 1 The division is often made hhet-hut 

1 S. 11. (1877). The Deport describes the fourteen parganas not perma¬ 

nently settled, which now alone form the district: this is the sixth settle¬ 
ment. 

Ibid. see. ix. p. 87, § 807. r * Ibid. Government Beview, § 2. 

4 S. B. § 809. And there are sixty-five tables given in the appendix 

to the Deport of different kinds of fractions (starting from the rupee as 
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(as the phrase is)— i.e. the number of geographical' villages that 
belong to one large group of families and households are not 
allotted compactly one, or half a one, to each paitl (or whatever 
it is), but each paitl will have its lands scattered through a 
number of mauzasd When the estave is divided into ancestral 
fractions it is said to be I'Luntdiii ( = pattuidr'i), even though the 
shares held are not exactly cori ct to the scale. But it has 
often happened that the land proved so various in value that 
the fraction of the revenue and other burdens, which in theory 
ought to be identical with the land-fraction, became impossible, 
and the sharers converted their system into what is called 
hlffhuihhn ; 2 that means that each sharer was allowed to hold 
what he had, or to adjust his holding to what he could manage, 
but a really proportionate division of the land-revenue-charge was 
made to suit the holding. This defacto possession is sometimes 
recorded in acres, but sometimes it is noted in terms of the actual 
fraction of the whole that it represents. Doubtless, in time, it will 
be believed that tins was the real ‘ancestral’ fraction. ‘For,’ 
says the reporter, 3 ‘ they never forget the descent from a common 
ancestor ; and there is a sentiment against adoption 5 (i.e. the 
more or less artificial extension of the direct descent-table). 4 It 
seems, further, that although the incidence of the revenue has 
been adjusted by the high a dam arrangement, the profits of waste 
and other like dues (so 7r), and possibly the share in the waste 
land, may still be regulated by the ancestral fractions ; and so 
two scales come into use —pattidan rndl and pattuhlrl sdir. 


representing unity) used in the various divisions. (Cp. also Cawnporz 
S. li. 5 107.) The following is No. lxiii. in abstract: 
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16 = | 3‘2u= 1,280—1 19,200= 288,000= (and so on x by 15 each time) 
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1 This peculiarity is further described in the following chapter, p. 840. 
a A full description is given of how this came about (see S. JR. p. 92, 
§§ 326-8). The term means ‘ price or value per bigha.’ 

3 S. JR. § 322 and note. 

4 Which would defeat the expectations of collaterals when the direct line 
otherwise failed. 
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All this is very different from the bhaidchdnl of the demo¬ 
cratic family and the clan-settlement. It marks the sense of 
individual lordship, as jealously maintained by right of descent 
from the particular head of the family, which has branched off 
from the stem of the once royal or princely ancestor. We 
mark also the influence of the developed joint-family system ; in 
fact, the tribal and clan institutions of a wider character have 
begun to fade. 1 Where a certain number of families still hold 
undivided, it is always because they are closely related, and it is 
easier or more profitable to share the rents and other income 
than to squabble over the minute division of fields into patches, 
which will be unworkable when they are declared; or perhaps 
it is because the land is held by tenants, and there is no object 
in dividing; while if there is any waste reserved for grazing, the 
utility of it would be destroyed by partition. 

It is not surprising to find, in this advanced stage of 
severalty, that the pancayat system 4 exists only in theory,’ and 
that the official headmen ( lambarddr ) have practically nothing 
to do, and receive no paqotra , or official allowance. 

I will conclude this series of illustrations of the North-West 
Provinces by only one more case in the Bundelkhand region, 
where we have not only the relics of the rulership, but also a 
definite memory of the loss of the princely title once enjoyed. 
In Banda, Mr. Cadell has described in detail the rise and fall of 
the Dikhit Rajputs. 2 In the thirteenth century they had two 
capitals whence their chiefs ruled. 4 But after the fall of the 
empire, even the inferior title of Rao was lost to the clan, and 
whether owing to the discouragement of successive chiefs, or to 
the influence of the Hindu law of joint inheritance, there are 
now many DikJdt villages, but no Dikhit chief.’ 

1 It will be remembered that in many cases in this chapter we have 
spoken of clans , because as a matter of fact the clans exist, and their 
number can be counted—if they are on compact areas of country. But 
nothing necessarily remains of any clan feeling as to properly ; this is 
completely replaced by the ancestral individual right and by the co-sharing 
body as representatives of one original owner. 

* S. B. (1881), § 72, p. 64. 
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(3) Illustrations from Oudh 

The value of possessions in so fertile a country, and perhaps 
the influence of traditions of kingdoms believed to have been 
held by half-remembered ancestors o. by legendary clan connec¬ 
tions, must always have combined to tempt Qhalr'i leaders to try 
and return to Ocdh. They c^uld reach it without difficulty 
either from their refuge in Rajputana or when driven from 
settlements in Ujjain or Kanauj. Such possession vras in fact 
acquired, sometimes by independent adventure, sometimes by 
joining the army of some Mughal or earlier emperor. The 
C.hatri possessions and lordships thus acquired have given rise to 
proprietary-villages and to estates established on a footing 
clearly distinguishable from that of the apparently earlier 
land-holding communities, among whom no monarchical organi¬ 
sation or desire of territorial rulersbip was ever developed. 1 To 
give a complete account of the many conquering Rajas or local 
chiefs and of the'estates held by their descendants, would be to 
transcribe a large portion of the account given of each district in 
the Gazetteers and Settlement Reports ; the difficulty is to make 
a suitably small selection for the purposes of illustration. 

In the Sultanpuh district 1 notice an ‘ estate ' of 365 villages 
held by families of the Bandubjoli clan; the head still retaining, 
as landlord, the possession of 310 villages. This was due to the 
fact that up to the eleventh generation from the founder only one 
son was born; but at last there were more, and then the estate 
was divided and several village properties became separate. 2 

In Bahrajch the great Ikhauna estate might still be flou¬ 
rishing as an example of individual, territorial, foundation but 
for the events of the mutiny. It owed its origin to a single 
Jamvar chief under Moslem patronage (for the chiefs long bore 
the military title of 1 Risftldar ’). Shah Jahan made the estate 
revenue-free, and it became a landlord property. A number of 
villages (mentioned under the designation of hhaiydi) were 
originallv allotted to cadets of the family for their maintenance ; 

1 Ante , p. 193, and cf. p. 288. 

2 Oudh Gazetteer, i. 47. As I have before remarked, it is perfectly 
immaterial, as regards origin, whether these villages did or did not m 
after times come under the power of Taluqdars or landlords. 
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but after two or three generations they were found as indepen¬ 
dent estates having no connection with the chief, and were 
afterwards reduced to paying rent, separately, to a Taluqdar. 1 
For the Kheri district (northern part) the writer of the Gazetteer 
notice makes some good remarks on the manner in which Itajput 
chieftains came to be able to establish their local rule. 4 The 
Chain ascendency/ he says, * might be simply described as the 
re-establishment of local Hindu government under the native 
chief. There was no elaborate design or settled plan. A 
conqueror appeared and was often welcomed as giving some 
security against the oppression of neighbouring chiefs or of the 
suzerain government. The Baja once established could . . . 
dispossess any of his subjects who showed signs of treachery or 
disloyalty. . . . He had many wives and many sons, bastard 
and legitimate; all the waste lands were his; all lapsed and 
forfeited villages also became his; with such lands he provided 
for the scions of his house.’ 2 In this way much of the actual 
ownership of the land passed into the hands of his family. 
Four-fifths of the district, it is said, belonged to Chains , and 
three-fifths were under their ruling chiefs. Indeed, in Akbar’s 
time, of the 223 mahdl (or pa/rganas) of Oudli. eighty-seven 
were held by Chatrl lords. Other tribesmen, as Kaijaths and 
Kurmls , might obtain village estates, but they never became 
rulers. But an able and adventurous Chairt of noble descent 
could always get a local territory ; and villages, as already re¬ 
marked, would often gladly place themselves under him. 3 The 
Moslem Emperor was content to take a general revenue or tri¬ 
bute from such a chief, leaving to him the administration of 
justice ; and the whole estate ceased to be borne on the imperial 
registers as lji.nlm or directly subject to the imperial adminis¬ 
tration. It was merely a natural progression of tilings that 
‘ the subjection of the land to the Baja became first confused, 
and then identical, with his proprietorship.’ In Oudh it often 

1 Gazetteer , i. 117, 122, 177 if. 2 Ibid. ii. 140, 215 ff. 

3 Ibid. 207. Several instances are noted where the village land¬ 
holders voluntarily placed themselves under the protection of the Eh.pl. 
This hath-ralchai , or commendation , is frequently found. The villages 
always ended by passing under the complete ownership of descendants'of 
the chief s family. 
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happened that the llaja became Taluqdar, and utimately was 
created landlord of the whole or a portion of his demesne ; but, if 
the estate happened to be partitioned or the Raja disappeared, 
being put to flight, or slain in battle after some unsuccessful 
revolt, the villages would continue to be held by some members 
of the family, and would become so many separate village-estates. 

A most remarkable instance lemains to be cited, and it illus¬ 
trates the direct process of the division of a Raj into both 
village-estates and larger landlord-properties. I refer to the 
case of the TiloJ: Candl Bats estates in Rai-Bareli. 1 

The whole history is too long to be even summarised here, 
but the main facts are these : the district contains 1,735 villages, 
of which 3,719 are owned by descendants of Tilok Chand, 
who died shortly before Babar ascended the throne of Delhi 
(a.d. 1520). The dominion, indeed, began before the chiefs time, 
but he consolidated the position. He acknowledged the Mughal 
suzerainty and never assumed the title of Raja personally ; it 
was only taken by his eldest descendant at a later date. 2 At the 
present time there are about forty landlord estates containing 
several villages each and ranking as ‘ Taluqdari ’ estates, and a 
great number of village-estates. 3 This resulted from the family 
at first admitting of partition and then agreeing to stop it. The 
elder branch represents the estate of Murarmau. in which the 
title of Raja, was afterwards taken; it was the several grandsons 
who, separating, originated the larger estates; and these again 
became variously subdivided in the course of time. 

•The accounts,' writes Mr. Benett, 4 ‘of the half century 
which elapsed between the death of Tilok Chand and the 
accession of Akbar are very meagre. ... It may be surmised 
that the Raja of Murarmau, the Rana of Khirofi, and some other 
chiefs of a different stock, each exercised on a smaller scale the 
sovereign powers of the first great Raja (i.e. Tilok Chand). 

1 The whole history will be found in the Gazetteer , iii. 208 and 225 ff, 
and in Mr. Benett’s Chief Clans of Rai-Bareli (Lucknow, 1870). 

2 Gazetteer , iii. 280-1. 

3 I cannot separate the single villages held by Tilok Chandi Bais from 
some held by Moslems and Ivanhpurias; but out of the whole 1,785 
villages 537 are independent of any Taluqdar over-lord. 

4 Clans of It a i Bareli , p. 53 if. 
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Under the vigorous administration of Akbar and his successors, 
the Hindu clans were naturally much depressed, and driven, so 
to speak, nearer to the soil. Their connection with the villages 
in their domain became much closer; new villages were founded, 
and the increasing numbers of each family led to the establish¬ 
ment of the non-cultivating village-proprietors who are now 
known in our courts as the “ old zamlndars” The intervention of 
a foreign ruler, and the diminished danger of invasion from 
without deprived the Rajas of half their attributes : the principle 
of unity was lost sight of. and each member of a leading house 
was able, when he separated, to assume, in his new home, almost 
all the privileges retained by the head of the family. The ties 
of kinsmanship were, however, still vividly recognised, and at 
the end of this period, instead of a few unconnected Rajas, we 
find hierarchies of powerful landowners , each the immediate 
proprietor and landlord of a few villages from which he drew Ids 
subsistence . . .’ (the italics are mine). In this case it will be 
observed, although a clan unity so far prevails that kinship is 
acknowledged and kept up by the survival of the military spirit 
(always a strong incentive to its preservation), and by the fact 
that the Emperor would call on the chiefs to furnish levies for 
the imperial army, there is nothing of clan-custom observable 
in the mode of land-holding. The tenure is ‘ aristocratic’ either 
in the form of larger landlordships or of jointly-owned, single, 
villages. 

Section III.— Villages founded by individual Adventurers 
and Settlers unconnected with the State or with 
Territorial Chiefship. 

While a large number of villages have had their origin in 
some individual chief or dignified founder connected with a 
State or chiefship, it is also true that other founders have been 
private adventurers, settlers, or purchasers, without any terri¬ 
torial connection. It is convenient to separate the cases, 
because it facilitates discussion to classify our known origins 
of villages as far as possible. There is often, however, room 
for doubt whether in any given case the foundation more 
properly belongs to one specific kind or another; we may 
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set down a case as apparently one of private adventure, though 
really there had been a royal grant, or the founder represents 
a remnant of a forgotten local rulership. This degree of doubt 
necessarily arises where the foundation is remote in time and 
the evidence chiefly traditional. Tilt possibility of such error 
is, however, of slight importance so long as we can preserve 
the main distinction between the village arising out of the clav 
or tribe , and that arising out of individual foundation—in one- 
form or another. For wherever we have the t7<7/<-group, and 
the clan sentiment of equal right, we have a different basis 
of constitution from what is observed in the case 'where an 
individual ancestor is remembered as the direct originator of 
the estate. 

A typical casein point occurs in the GujraxwaLa district of 
the Panjab, where we have a group of eighty-one communities 
(pattiddri in their original state) descended from a single founder, 
i do not know any evidence or traditional opinion that there 
was any local rule or chiefship ; but the founder was himself of 
good family : the CfiiUi houses 1 claim descent from a Cauhan. 
Rajput stock—indeed, from Raja Prithwl Chand himself. But 
a single advemt-urer of the family, named Dlilru, in the tenth 
or eleventh generation, left his home and settled iu a village called 
Sidhkot: he married two wives and had eighteen sons, from whom 
all the village-bodies are descended. Both in this district and in 
Sialkot, although the general prevalence of the j>attiddrl form of 
village indicates that a great number are held by bodies de¬ 
scended from adventurers or founders of some pretension 
to good birth, there is no definite trace of local rulerships 
out of which they sprang. Nor, on the other hand, does there 
appear to be anything of the tribal character in the villages 
in question. In Sialkot as many as 2,155 villages are shown 
as shared on the ‘ancestral ? principle, of which 100 are held by 
the families undivided ; 2 only G33 are put down as b/taidJiaru , 

1 The family finds a place in Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs , where 
their history is given in detail. 

2 Unless I am misled by the term zamlnddri without any qualifying 
addition, which is much misused ; it may mean villages owned by a single 
purchaser, &c., or by a group remaining undivided. Probably the latter 
(shamildt or sdnj't villages) are meant. {Xidlkot Gazetteer , 1883-4, p. 48.) 

y 
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which, as the term is used in the Panjab, includes villages that 
probably were originally 4 ancestral,’ but in which the ravages of 
time and circumstance have caused the regular shares to be 
modified or forgotten altogether. It is worth noting that in 
the earlier Settlement, Mr. E. Prinsep, illustrating the varieties 
of village as regards sharing, takes, as the standard natural to 
the district, the case of 4 the founder of a village who secures a 
property by purchase, grant, appropriation, or conquest; ’ and 
he goes on to show how the sons will hold undivided, how they 
ultimately separate, and how the ancestral shares of the separated 
houses are changed into de facto holdings or some other shares 
which have become 4 customary.’ This series of changes would 
be w r holly inapplicable to cases where the estate did not 
begin with one founder, but where a whole clan had divided the 
conquered land, or where a clan grew up under its own customs 
of holding. 

I have already alluded to a specific case from the Guj- 
RANWALA district; but the totals of the different kinds of village 
in the whole district are also worthy of notice; though here a 
considerable number of villages are held on shares of a special 
kind which may indicate a different origin. But even allowing 
for these cases, the number of villages derived from individual 
founders is considerable. An analysis of the tables 1 shows a 
total of 1,199 villages, classifiable thus:— 

j 138 f held by single owners (40) and undivided families ; 
ncestra j oil (wholly or partly divided, 

5 iarcs (118 partly on ancestral shares, 

459 by a system of shares in wells, 

188 by a system of 4 customary ’ shares, 

85 held ‘ on possession ’ only. 

U99 

Even of the eighty-five, in the last line, it is quite possible that 
some really belong to the other classes, only that from one cause 
or another the shares have been completely lost. It is noteworthy 
that among the villages which acknowledged shares , no less than 

3 S. J». (Nisbet), printed in 1874. The figures are gathered from the 
tables at the end. 
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395 agreed to return to the correct list, some by voluntary sur¬ 
render of excess lands, others by making up to those who had 
less than their proper share by additions out of the undivided 
culturable waste. 1 r 

These examples have been selects from the P&njiib Reports 
without difficulty, owing to the circumstances of the country. 
I have not been able to do the same for the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, because, with a denser population, with a 
much greater number of local kingdoms and chiefships, and the 
wider prevalence of revenue-farming, in former days, it becomes 
almost impossible to separate the cases of private enterprise 
from those connected with territorial rulerships. It is not, 
however, to be doubted that villages due to private, individual, 
foundation, are just as common in the Ganges plain as they are 
in the Panjab. 

Section IV.— Colonist Associations 

I do not at present include those ancient traces of villages 
in the Madras Tamil country, regarding which our most reason¬ 
able conclusion is that they were due to colonist families of an 
energetic agriculturist caste settled under patronage of a local 
prince, and who adopted an interesting method of co-operative 
village cultivation. It is only traces and traditions of these 
southern villages that now survive ; and before I could bring 
them forward as instances of the formation of joint^villages by 
voluntary association, I should have, as I hope to do in a future 
chapter, to argue out the case for their existence, nature, and 
origin. 

Here I am concerned with villages of a type actually exist¬ 
ing and known. Such cases must necessarily be confined to 
sparsely populated districts, where large areas were, even in late 
historic times, awaiting cultivators energetic and patient enough 
to cope with the initial difficulties of establishing cultivation. 
The South-eastern Panjab exhibits a natural field for such founda- 

1 It may also be noted that if we deduct 138 single owner or undivided 
villages, the remaining 1,061 (shared or held in severa%) show, as a 
whole, 636 in which the original system has undergone no change, and 
425 in which under stress of time and circumstance it has been altered. 
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tions; and we are not surprised to find them quite characteristic 
of certain districts or parts of districts in that locality. In such 
villages there is no question of 4 holding in common ’ except in 
so far as the unappropriated waste and grazing ground is so held. 
The villages have accepted the joint-responsibility under the 
modern revenue system, because their association would ex¬ 
pressly contemplate cohesion for such purposes, not to speak 
of other countervailing advantages, such as acquiring defined 
rights in the adjacent waste area, which they may not have 
possessed before. 

Villages founded by associated colonists are treated as cases 
of individual foundation, since the associates are neither a 
gradually expanding clan nor a tribal-group already formed. 
If some of the members happen to be connected by blood, which 
is quite likely, it is an accidental circumstance, and may have 
produced some sharing (as a family) of particular holdings, but 
not of the whole village. Complete, extracts from the District 
Reports describing the mode of foundation, the planting of the 
stake ( more) to mark the central village-site, and the drawing 
lots for the 4 plough-lands,’ have been printed in my Land Systems 
of British India and need not be repeated here. 1 We find villages 
of this kind in the districts of Firozpur and what was formerly 
SlRSA. 2 

There is no doubt also that a similar origin may be ascribed 
to villages in other parts. It will be enough to call attention 
to the main features—viz. that the headman is the leader and 
spokesman of the party, who has perhaps conciliated some 
neighbouring chief or governor, and obtained his countenance to 
the projected settlement. Major and minor divisions of the 
culturable area were, or might be, arranged in the first instance 
to suit the requirements of different groups—probably different 
castes or different family aggregates ; within these, the several 
4 plough-lands ’—such is the general unit—were arranged and 
assigned to each settler according to his means, i.e. with refer¬ 
ence to the plough cattle he possessed, and the number of hands 
he could bring to the work of cultivation; the plough-lands 

1 Vol. ii. p. 678 ff. and p. 689. 

* The Sirsa district has been abolished, part of the territory being added 
to Firozpur, part to Hisar. 
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were taken by drawing lots for each, so that there might be no 
unfair distribution. As to the adjacent waste area, it was so 
little considered that no definite boundaries at first existed; 
and long afterwards, anyone of the settlers who chose could 
break up a new portion, outside his f rmer allotment. Indeed, 
this was the cause of some trouble after the Land-Revenue 
Settlement was introduced, and a tenant law was provided. For 
then the waste was definitely surveyed and included in the village 
boundaries, and became formally the joint or 4 common ’ property 
of the whole body, who were, under the system in question, 
regarded as the co-proprietors of the whole village. Consequently, 
after the survey and record of rights, no one could make a new 
field in the waste without proceedings for partition, or without 
asking permission of the whole body. Moreover, additional 
cultivators had been formerly allowed in as tenants, on the 
understanding, perhaps rather tacit than expressed, that the 
land they cleared and - subdued to the plough would be left in 
their possession for ever. Under the first of the tenant laws 
(1868) such persons might find themselves treated as tenants at 
■trill, and be offered the option of a rise in rent or of notice to 
quit—a proceeding which, however legal, they regarded with 
indignation. 

It is extremely difficult to apply the term 4 collective owner¬ 
ship ’ to the rights in a village so constituted, at least before the 
days of Revenue records and surveys. The body was united for 
its own interest, and it accepted the joint liability for the 
Government Revenue, as one of the most natural objects of its 
association. 1 It is also curious to note that in some cases the 
headman and his sons managed to push themselves forward into 
a sort of proprietary position over the whole village, and exact 
some kind of rent from the other cultivators; in that case the 
village was distinguished as boleduri (bold*= agreement). In 
revenue parlance, the others w r ere called hhaidchdra , though not 
in the correct sense in which I have always used the term. I do 

1 As I have had occasion to observe before, in the days of bad or 
oppressive revenue management, it was a great matter for a combined body 
to be able to bargain for a lump sum which the collector would agree to, 
because it saved trouble; the village was thus secured from the inquisi¬ 
torial visits and vexatious interference of the revenue-fanners’ underlings. 
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not know of any specific instance where existing village bodies 
known to have originated as colonies and associations have 
adopted any other method of allotting the land than that of 
assigning separate numbers of 4 plough-lands ’ taken by lot. 
But there are still many villages the origin of which is uncer¬ 
tain ; and I suspect that not a few villages holding by shares in 
wells and in other modes (to be mentioned in the next chapter) are 
voluntary colonist associations. In any case, the form of sharing 
adopted will depend on the local conditions of agriculture. If 
such a colony, instead of being planted in open dry plains and 
prairies like those of Firozpur and Sirsa, had been formed in a 
dense jungle country like that of Southern India ( Tondai-manda - 
lam) they might have adopted a different method ; they might 
have all combined to clear an area gradually, and to work the land 
without any final allotment, determining year by year what 
portion each co-sharer should take in hand. We shall see, later 
on, reason to believe that this was really the mode of working in 
the villages in Southern India, which were once held ‘ jointly ’ 
under a noteworthy colonising enterprise. 

Having now passed in review the various known origins of 
actually existing joint-villages, and seen how—apart from any 
general a priori theory—these villages, really grew up, it is 
evident that we have two great causes for union—(1) the exist¬ 
ence of a tribal or clan stage of society with all that this stage 
implies, especially in the way of a right to share equally in the 
tribal acquisition; (2) the influence of the ‘joint-family’ and its 
law of joini>inlieritance. And to these we might perhaps add a 
third—voluntary association and combination. Villages, or areas 
larger than villages, constituted under either influence are found 
to be divided into certain general—major and minor, primary 
and secondary—divisions of the land, and finally into individual 
shares. Thus, there are certain liens which tend to make each 
village, in some sense, a unit-estate. They are, therefore, brought 
under a system of Land-Revenue Management which, devised to 
suit the prevailing form of tenure, subjects all the village estates 
in the province to a similar system of demarcation, survey, and 
record. The system also applies a common nomenclature to them 
all; and thus, as it were, varnishes over the whole group with an 
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appearance of uniformity which goes beyond any degree of 
similarity they naturally possess . 1 

It now remains to examine some details of the internal 
structure of joint-villages, and to note both the minor variations 
which occui' and the modifications tha u the form of constitution 
may undergo. We have finally to notice the special cases of joint- 
village which are believed once ' i have existed in certain other 
parts of India, but which have become a subject of dispute because 
only traces of them now exist. These are very interesting to 
the historian as showing the growth, or at least the probable 
growth, of over-lord claims over what would otherwise be inde¬ 
pendent villages of the rmyntmn type, and also the formation 
of villages under special circumstances in a joint or co-sharing 
form as exceptions to the prevailing tenure. If our inferences 
regarding these mostly long decayed landlord-villages are at all 
just., we shall have the phenomenon of the ruhjaiicuri village and 
the joint-village occurring in juxtaposition. But such a juxta¬ 
position is not confined to these doubtful cases, nor is it depen¬ 
dent on inferences regarding the past-; we shall also take occasion 
to describe certain cases where it can be seen in existence at the 
present day. 

' By such a remark I do not intend to imply any disparagement of 
the system. As a matter of fact, in practical working, the North-West 
Provinces Bevcnue-system initiated by Regulation VII. of 1822 (and 
applied, with local modifications, to Orissa, to the Panjub, to Oudh, to 
Ajmer, and to the Central Provinces) has proved remarkably elastic. In 
Orissa, for instance, the working is as nearly miyatwi'irl as possible; and 
so in Ajmer, where the principle of the joint-responsibility has been reduced 
to a mere shadow. Indeed, the system is able practically to admit both 
the landlord right over large estates (as in Oudh and parts of the North- 
West Provinces) and what are really separate holdings in villages 
nominally joint. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE VARIETIES AND MODIFICATIONS OF VILLAGE FORMS 

We have seen hitherto that the existence of a group of agri¬ 
cultural holdings forming a village does not necessarily imply 
a single or uniform plan of internal constitution. The village 
ma} r be a group of independent holdings ; or it may be in one 
sense a unit, a share in which is held by every one of the resident- 
owners who form the ‘ village community/ Or again it may be a 
group of lands which has been almost accidentally formed, the real 
area of ‘ collective ownership ’ (as far as the term is applicable) being 
something much larger than a village. In any case, the constitu¬ 
tion may differ. The main forms or principles have now been dis¬ 
cussed—the tribal, the joint-family or pattiddrl, and the ‘ equalised- 
share ’ methods, &c. But each such method may exhibit in its 
application certain minor variations, just as in plants we may 
have * species,’ and under each a number of ‘ varieties.’ Apart 
from this, modification arises subsequently owing to what 1 may 
call c wear and tear.’ Original shares are lost, sometimes par¬ 
tially, sometimes altogether, without any constitutional differ¬ 
ence of principle. 

There is one form of village which in the nature of things 
does not vary : the raiyaiwdrl form, being merely an aggregate 
of independent holdings, has no original varieties; nor can any 
change be introduced short of its conversion into a joint-village 
either by reason of some artificial process of Revenue manage¬ 
ment, or, so to speak, naturally, by the reduction of the cultivators 
to the rank of ‘ tenant,’ under the influence of a co-sharing family, 
which establishes over-lord rights over the whole as the proprie¬ 
tory community. This is, however, not a variation of form, it is 
the supersession of cne form by another. The superimposition 
of landlord rights has, no doubt, constantly occurred wherever 
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conquering clans have settled, and wherever adventurers have 
acquired a dominion, or Rajas and Emperors have made grants, or 
the revenues have been farmed to some village-manager. But 
until such an over-lord arises, the independent group of land¬ 
holders, with its hereditary headman and its staff of artisans and 
menials, must necessarily remain unchanged. 1 

But when we come to the joint-villages—those held on some 
system of co-sharing—there is ample room for variety, both 
original and induced by accident. 

In the first place, I may mention a general cause of modifi¬ 
cation which may affect any kind of really joint-village. There 
may be a portion of the village area not yet divided; and this 
circumstance, though of no particular interest in itself from the 
tenure point of view, may be of practical importance to the ad¬ 
ministration. We shall see presently that the official classifica¬ 
tion provides a distinct head for the wholly divided, and another 
for the partly divided villages. In the former there is neither 
arable nor waste land, except the site of the village temple or 
mosque, the graveyards, roads, and other such naturally in¬ 
divisible areas, left unpartitioned ; 2 in the latter, which is by far 
the larger class, an area of waste either wanted for grazing and 
wood-cutting, or not yet wanted for ploughing up, is still held 
in common. Sometimes, also, a portion of the arable is left un¬ 
divided, because it is all in the hands of tenants—perhaps 
‘ occupancy ’ or irremovable tenants—and the proprietors have 
no object in dividing it. This question of partial or total divi¬ 
sion may affect management in various ways ; 3 but there is one 

1 I have already discussed the possibility of rights being destroyed and 
originally homogeneous bodies dispersed under the effects of harsh revenue 
administration ; but nothing of the kind tends to alter the raiyatwari form. 

2 Land which is unfit for cultivation and is otherwise impartible is 
spoken of as ghair manikin ; while the waste for grazing, &c., that may 
one day be utilised, is mumkin — i.e. * possible * to cultivate. The 
village-site is often partitioned, because it gives the different co-sharers not 
only their due allotment for their own houses, but enables each to charge 
rents and derive other benefits from the house-sites which fall to his 
share. 

a It may also be conveniently borne in mind that -when a village is 
divided into major and secondary groups (called pattJ, thole, &c.), the whole 
of the land may be divided between the groups, so that nothing remains 
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point where it also touches custom and the tenure form. It is 
sometimes observed that, while the divided arable land is held on 
one existing scheme of shares or on the basis of mere de facto 
possession, the common land and the profits from grazing, wild 
fruits, thatch-grass or similar produce, as well as other common 
profits or dues—house rates and the like—may be enjoyed or 
divided on a quite different set of shares. This usually indicates 
that the original shares of the foundation have been disturbed or 
forgotten, as regards the cultivated holdings, and yet the co¬ 
sharers do not like altogether to ignore their proper principle ; 
they cannot help abandoning it as regards the lands that have 
long been held in severalty, but they still adhere to it as regards 
profits or lands which have not been yet divided. 

We may now proceed to the more specific varieties. It may 
be a convenience shortly to recapitulate the list of primary joint 
forms before specifying these variations. We have: (1) 
villages held on a tribal basis. As a rule, the several allotments 
are made as equal as possible : of this class the frontier and some 
other Panjab villages form our best examples. Here the ‘ joint¬ 
holding ’ depends on the sense of unity as a clan, and on the 
feeling that all are equal and may have to submit to exchange 
holdings with a view to giving effect to that equality. There is 
no particular bond constituting village-groups as such. (2) 
Villages held by ; cultivating fraternities,’ -where there has 
been no territorial rule and no aristocratic title in the family, 
but where, beginning with a small household-group settled on 
a wide area, there has gradually grown up a large clan. In 
some cases a group of villages has been formed like a number 
of buds shooting out from one parent stem, and then separating 
into so many full-blown new ‘ villages.’ In other cases certain 

common to the whole village ( shamilat dih ); but each pattl may have in¬ 
ternally divided only part of its land, leaving some still common to the 
section (shamilat pattl) . It very frequently happens that smaller family 
(or close kindred) groups hold their shares jointly because it would be so 
inconvenient to divide them. The co-sharers may recognise a fractional 
interest in a patt i which is represented by TTiWb part of a ‘ rupee ’ or less 
(see p. 315, ante) ; but such an interest cannot always be divided out on 
the ground, and must be enjoyed jointly with others or it would be 
useless. 
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primary, secondary, and tertiary divisions of the whole estate- 
area have been established in the days when there were but a 
few family members; but after that, all the multiplying 
descendants have obtained land per capita according to the 
actual requirements of each household as it came to maturity. 
There was no thought of any particular aliquot parts of the 
whole; only care was taken that an equal division of good and 
bad lands should be observed, and more especially that a valua¬ 
tion should be made so that the share of the burdens (land- 
revenue or any other charges) borne by each might be in just 
proportion to the value and extent of the land held. 

In contrast with this cultivating-fraternity form, where some 
traces of dun feeling are still in evidence, stands the very 
large class of villages (3) where one individual, or one or two 
together, obtained or founded the village-estate ; and here it is 
solely the ‘ joint-family ’ fully developed, and its consequent law 
of joint-inheritance L that has produced the joint-community. 
Here, too, the 4 village * is essential ; it is the limit of the grant or 
acquisition. The heirs will divide strictly on the ancestral shares 
indicated by the 4 genealogical tree/ It is in this form that we 
have the stages, first, of the sole owner, then of his heirs holding 
undivided, and finally of complete or partial severance of the 
holdings. But in many such estates the division was made at 
a remote period. And there are some few cases where a kindred 
already numerous enough to form a village-group or something 
larger have, on acquiring a new domain, formed it and continue 
to subdivide it into so many ancestral shares , rather than into 
the equal lots of Nos. 1 and 2. The ancestral-share system is 
peculiarly open to give dissatisfaction as time goes on ; it is also 
peculiarly liable to become modified by external agency. 

(4) There is a class of village still having certain features 
of * joint ’ holding— e.y. the common responsibility for the revenue, 
which is best described negatively; it is not ‘ tribal/ it is not 
pattidari , nor is it held on the 4 artificial cak,’ or equalised-bold- 
ing method. There is locally some peculiarity, derived from some 
unknown source: perhaps the village is a small surviving 
remnant from some once larger body which has gradually dis¬ 
appeared ; often it is a voluntary association of cultivators, who 
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have combined for protection into a ‘joint-body.’ In these cases 
the ‘ shares * are of various kinds. 

(5) Lastly, there is a large list of villages which is only 
separable because we are in the dark as to their real original 
mode of constitution. The ‘ co-sharers ’ hold each a certain 
separate area, and the fact of possession is the only known 
measure of right. The official classification has a special head 
for these 4 de-facto-holding ’ villages. 1 

Let us notice each head separately, and see what minor 
varieties are possible. 

(1) It is difficult to say that there is any typical or normal 
form of the purely tribal village of the Pan jab. Regarding the 
co-sharers as persons, the village depends on the family con¬ 
nection which associates a number of kindred in one separate 
group, and on the conditions of life and locality which compel 
many small hamlets, or one large dbudi , as the case may be, to 
be formed. All we can ask is what is the type of tnhsd-share ? 
The examples I have given show some variety in this respect 
which is evidently original and not induced. Generally, both 
in Biluchl and Pathan tribes, the larger divisions follow the 
branches of the first ancestral family up to a certain point; 2 3 but 
within the khel, or other ultimate larger group, the single shares 
are per capita and equal. More rarely ancestral shares seem to 
be followed throughout, and up to the existing families. The 
principal changes that occur in such a distribution of holdings are 
more a matter of anticipation than anything else. The clan- 
connection, not being exercised in war, or by other occasions, 
will fall away and be forgotten; the general sense of the area as 
‘ the clan possession ’ in which each member has his personal 
share or right will also fade away, especially with the abandon¬ 
ment of the old custom of periodic exchange of holdings which 
kept it alive, but which becomes impossible when time and labour 
expended for years past have produced well-cultivated fields and 
farms, and when records of title and maps of permanent holdings 

1 See Appendix to the chapter on the official classification of villages 

for statistical purposes. 

3 Even then the tappa, &c., are not made of equal size and value; they 
are larger or smaller according to the number of houses and families in 
each. 
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have been prepared. Under the system of dividing the land into 
lots composed of several pieces of different soils, there will be, 1 
suppose, a gradual tendency for original differences to disappear 
under long cultivation, manuring, and watering; fields will then 
be voluntarily exchanged, and by the je means holdings will in 
time become consolidated lots in one place. 

(2) But in the communities which I have called the 4 true 
bhaidchdra ,’ and of which the Aira-khera estate in the Mathura 
district 1 is a perfect example, there are several natural varieties 
if not subsequent modifications. It will be remembered that in 
all these cases of clan-holdings and fraternities growing up on 
the spot there is never anything in the nature of holding ‘ in 
common.’ Certain large divisions may be established at an 
early stage of the growth of the body, and within these the 
household lots or shares for the later descendants in each group 
are added on, one by one, as the families increase. In these 
cases very large areas are usually occupied; and the first modi¬ 
fication they undergo is that some of the family groups within 
each main division, having each built separate groups of houses, 
but regarding themselves as offshoots from the parent village 
and not at first disconnected from it, gradually blossom out into 
completely separate villages. Thus a large estate in theHAMiR- 
PUR district called Kheraila-khas, and containing 28i square 
miles, was divided into six main thole or sections, and these have 
now become separate village estates. So in the same district, 
Patara, an estate of over 9,000 acres, was divided into twelve sec¬ 
tions (there called behri), which have become as many * villages.’ 
The building of the separate residence, the increase of the houses, 
and the consequent completion of the village establishment, is 
what makes the separate ‘ villagethe lands belonging to it 
may still be scattered, and only brought into an aggregate in the 
official registers. But sometimes a large portion of the land 
happens to lie in one block, and then in the course of time out¬ 
lying fields will be exchanged, and so the village and its land 
will be brought into a ring fence. Lastly, special customs of 
distributing the revenue charges according to standard valuation 
lots ( cak , &c.) will be given up in favour of paying according to 


1 Described at p. 282 £f., ante. 
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the differential acreage-rates for soils established for assessment 
purposes by the Revenue-Settlement Officer. 

But the method of sharing also shows some variation. Thus, 
in the Banda district, if the village was composed of no more than 
the three chief varieties of soil— mar , parwd , and rdikdr —it was 
not necessary to make any complicated artificial lots, and for 
valuation of the holdings ; it was sufficient to treat the members 
of the community as holding each a certain number of bujhd 
measures of land; but the lughd of the worst soil was in fact two 
or three times as large as the higha of the best soil. 1 In Main- 
purI, examples occur of villages in which advantage was taken of 
the natural belts into which the cultivation in the North-West 
Provinces generally is observed to fall: there is the gauhdn , or 
land nearest the village site (central group of homesteads), which 
is always well irrigated and easy to manure, and is thus the most 
valuable and most successfully cultivated; next there is the mdnjhd , 
or 4 middle land,’ not quite so good, because not so easily supplied 
with manure, and irrigation is perhaps less certain ; lastly, there is 
the hdrlul , or outlying zone of the poorest soil, probably rarely 
manured and largely dependent on the rainfall. Each holding 
will be represented on the basis of an artificial tor (or tauzl-blghd) 
made up of a certain area in each zone of the best, middle, and 
outer land. 2 The holdings here are scattered, but very much 
less so than under the elaborate system of soil classification 
sometimes followed—such, for instance, as that noted from the 
Bast! district. 8 

1 have not met with other specific forms of originally various 
(or afterwards modified) bhaidchdrd custom. The 4 bhamchdrd , lot 
or share ’ must naturally vary with the simplicity or complexity 
of the actual soil distribution in the village. In a very uniform 

1 Banda S. B . p. 40. So that when the revenues are distributed at a 
uniform sum ‘ per blghd ,’ the payment is in fact fairly equal. 

2 North-West Provinces Gazetteer , iv. 600. Thus, in one village the 
standard lot w'as large, viz. 90 bighds (actual measure), composed of 
25 of the best + 80 of the middle + 85 of the poorest. In another village, 
where the lots were numerous and consequently smaller, I find 819 lots 
each of 24 actual blgJids (6 of the best + 8 of the middle + 10 of the outer 
soil-zone). 

9 See p. 291, ante . 
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locality the shares may be of the simplest description; 1 where 
the soil varies much each share or lot will be a very composite 
one. In the latter case serious practical difficulty is to be 
looked for in the future. The tendency in such estates (as 
noted, e.g ., in the Etawa S. R., whicl is worth consulting on the 
subject), is for the shares to become excessively subdivided; 
and then the fact that the holding is already perhaps in three 
or five or more portions tells awkwardly; for each portion has 
to undergo the same process of subdivision. The result is that 
unless the cultivators are of superior energy, or are able to 
devise some remedy and to send off their surplus hands to some 
other occupation, they will surely fall into poverty and lose the 
ownership altogether. In this district, the prospects of the 
much divided bhciidchdrd, estates are not very promising: the 
Settlement Officer notices that the patu'drl (village accountant) 
is the only person who knows how to keep the accounts of 
the numerous little separate holdings, and how to apportion the 
revenue payment ; he rules them all accordingly ; the pcmcayat 
has ceased to exist, and 4 * self-government 9 is a delusion. 

(3) The ancestral-share, or jjattidari, villages are the most 
likely to change of anv. Here it will be remembered that, 
theoretically, if a man owns (owing to his place in the genea¬ 
logical table) say £ of £ of £ (= of the pa til or main branch 
to which he belongs, he ought to be holding ^of the cultivated 
area, to be entitled (on partition) to the same fraction of the 
waste, and to be paying of the assessed land revenue and 
common expenses of the paitl. But long before the village has 
got to this number of small shares it will probably be found 
that the correct fractions 2 * have been partially, at any rate, lost 
sight of. The causes are several ; they are sometimes natural, 


1 It is to be regretted that the method of sharing in the large Jihlam 
clan-estates or villages {ante, p. 270) is not on record. I believe, however, 
that it is by simple plough-lands allotted in each group according to the 
requirements of the households at the time, there being great similarity 
of soil throughout. 

2 It will always he remembered that the arithmetic of vulgar fractions 

was not known in former days to the village population, any more than it 

was to the devisers of the extraordinarily clumsy provisions (as they appear 

to us) for dividing the estate under the Muhammadan law of inheritance. 
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but still more often they are the result of external pressure on 
the village resources. In the first place, after the co-sharers 
had gone through a certain term of practical experience of 
working their separate shares, it must often have proved that 
two portions designed to represent perfectly equal fractional - 
shares are by no means equal in working value ; at least, they 
are not equally productive in the hands of the actual holders. 
When this inequality is general, the co-sharers will probably 
not alter the holdings, but will give up the attempt to distribute 
the charges according to the proper (corresponding) fractions, 
and will agree to a bach (as it is called), which will re-distribute 
the burdens in a more equitable manner. And then the hold¬ 
ings themselves rarely remain unaltered in extent: one man 
finds himself able to cultivate more waste land and increases 
his holding ; another sells a part of his share to his neighbour, 
or becomes poor and leaves the village, in which case his holding 
is distributed perhaps between not more than two who are willing 
to undertake to pay the revenue ; or it is absorbed by the head¬ 
man, &c. This goes on till a great many sharers have more or 
less than their true fraction. But a still more fruitful cause of 
change is the heavy lump-assessment laid on the village by 
some former rapacious native governor; all the holders had 
then to pay what they could and to cultivate what they CTOd 
to make up the total and avoid being ruined or ejected from 
their ancestral home. Possibly, too, they would have to call in 
outsiders to help : and these may have needed to be coaxed by 
promises of admission as co-sharers or as tenants with special 
privileges—such as paying nothing beyond the Government 
assessment on their land. Case after case occurs in our records 
where this has actually happened. In the Panjab it was indeed 
the normal state of things under successive Sikh governments; 
with them it was the regular plan to take everything that could 
be got. from everyone—no matter whether he was owner or 
tenant—who held land. Shares then ceased to have much 
practical value ; and it is not surprising that the correct scale 
was often forgotten or voluntarily abandoned or altered, while 
the village body were unwilling to give up their ancestral lands 

Hence division by fractions was always a roughly and clumsily per¬ 
formed operation. Cf. p. 263, ante . 
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en bloc if they possibly could help it. After some years, or 
perhaps a generation or two, it is too late to rectify the shares, 
when better times come round; the larger holders will stand 
out for their de facto holding on the ground of their larger pay¬ 
ments ; the weaker ones will have to su omit; and the only relief 
is that the existing revenue assessment can, by law, be distri¬ 
buted in accordance with the ac f ual holdings, or at rates per 
acre, of the different kinds of soil. 

I expect also that irregularity must frequently have arisen 
from the mode in which the land was held before formal parti¬ 
tion. 1 Each co-sharer gets possession of a certain home-farm, 
or sir land; and this he continues to hold on the understanding 
that when a regular partition is demanded he will have to sub¬ 
mit to give or take as the case may be ; for the land held by 
each in this way may be more or may be less than the proper 
fractional share of the whole village, or of any section of it. 
When at last a partition is made, there is a struggle, in which 
each sharer hopes to keep what he has previously been enjoying ; 
and it is quite possible that some irregularity is submitted to by 
the weaker members, and that the stronger come off the gainers. 
But, whatever the cause of the inequality, it is first made 
tolerable by dropping the fractions, as far as revenue payment is 
concerned, and making the charges correspond to the area 
actually held. In the end the villages frequently consent to 
remain ‘ as they are.’ Sometimes they will allow the de facto 
holdings to be recorded, and then, of course, the change is 
stereotyped. Sometimes they will desire to have the proper 
list of shares recorded, but the possession does not, in fact, 
correspond ; this means that there is some lingering idea that 
one day or other the correct shares will be restored. But it 
must be remembered that there is in most communities con¬ 
siderable pride taken in the pattiddri form, as being intimately 
connected with the maintenance of the family dignity; and I 
have given an instance of at least one district where the co¬ 
sharers agreed to correct the existing holdings either by sur¬ 
render of excess lands, or by making up to those whose holding 
was deficient, by means of a special allotment out of the 
culturable common waste. 2 

1 See post, p. 347. * Ante, p. 323. 

Z 
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It is also frequently observed that, while de facto holding 
has been acquiesced in as regards the old cultivated land, the 
4 manorial ’ profits of the waste lands, or from fruits, grass, 
grazing fees, house-dues, and other miscellaneous sources, are 
still divided on ancestral shares, and that the culturable waste 
will be partitioned on the ancestral shares also. In such cases 
we have estates partly held on shares and partly on de facto 
possession. This is one of the reasons why the official classi¬ 
fication provides a separate heading for ‘ imperfect pattidarl 
villages/ which means that part of the land is undivided, and 
possibly also that the divided and undivided portions are shared 
on different principles. It may be added that for the same reason 
an 4 imperfect bhaidchara 5 may exist; part of the land may be 
retained in common; and there may be cases where a different 
principle has been introduced in the two portions. (I do not, 
however, know of any such, at least in the real ‘ custom ary 
share ’ class of village.) 

If we tabulate the variations of the ancestrally-shared, villages, 
we have : 

1. Held on fairly correct shares ; 

at least the principle is acknow¬ 
ledged throughout. 1 

2. Held partly de facto (home farms / a. Separate (existing) pos- 

out of proportion to the correct session has become un- 

share) ; and the rest (common J alterable by record in the 

land, profits of a miscellaneous Papers of Settlement, 
kind, &c.) divided on the correct b. Separate possession has 
ancestral shares. \ not been recorded. 

a. Existing possession fixed 
by record. 

b. Only a list of shareholders 
recorded, and cultiva¬ 
tion arranged for each 
year. 2 

1 These occur where the land is partitioned, and also where the whole 
land is held by tenants, and managed by one man on behalf of an 
undivided body, who share the profits ancestrally. 

* Mr. Whiteway, author of the Mathura S.B., informs me that such 
cases do exist- but are very rare. 


3. Ancestral shares havebecome com-^ 
pletely lost or upset and disused. 
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The effect of heavy revenue-assessments in producing tenure 
modifications is not confined to pattidiirl villages; it may be 
observed in any class; it may break down whatever system of 
shares existed. It was doubtless this oppression that led to the 
hhejbarar custom, which prevailed at i-.ie time, especially in the 
districts of Banda, Allahabad, &cd Here, quite irrespective of 
any original or theoretical distribution of burdens, the revenue 
charge was in former days periodically redistributed so as to 
suit the actual cultivation of each member ; and the liability of 
an insolvent member was distributed rateably among the others. 
This was done, not because they held the land in common, which 
they never did, but because they were still one clan or one 
4 wide-kindred,’ as the case might be, and this was the most 
feasible mode of preserving their united existence as land¬ 
holders. Over-assessment, too, must have led to various arrange¬ 
ments for admitting new cultivators; and especially to the 
absconding or withdrawal of some of the co-sharers, who some 
years later would seek to be readmitted, but most probably 
would be allowed a smaller holding than they had once enjoyed, 
and perhaps an inferior position. 

In the Gujrat district of the Panjab, Mr. Tupper 1 2 notices 
how oppression under Ahmad Shah Durani led various sections 
of different tribes or families to club together and effect ‘ a 
much greater concentration of the village communities ’ than 
had existed before. We have seen how, in distant Kacbar, 3 the 
settlers formed joint-stock communities, doubtless to enable 
them unitedly to meet the revenue charge, and to ward off 
internal interference w T ith their affairs. And so they did under 
the vlmbadi system in North Madras. In some of these cases 
we observe the effect of a sense of strength given by voluntary 
combination; but in others, as in the Gujrat district, the 
elements combining were already tribal, or at least kindred 
groups, and the natural sense of tribal-union maintained the 
combination ; but each group kept to itself, and formed a distinct 

1 This custom is fully described in L. S . B. 7. ii. 143. It was certainly, 
while it lasted, an expression of the solidarity of the village; as all 
consented to a periodical readjustment of their proportionate payments, 
and in some cases to a correction of holdings. 

2 Oust. Law, ii. 31. 


3 Ante, p. 140. 
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tarf y or section of the village. In most cases, too, the result of 
heavy exactions was to confuse the co-sharers with their tenants 
and cultivators: 4 responsibilities were imposed on the founders 
kin, or immigrant outsiders indifferently/ Naturally, in after 
times, the outsiders, who had borne the burden equally with 
the nominal 4 owners,’ claimed their just privilege, and the 
modern Eevenue Law cut the knot by creating for them a 
special status of malik maqlniza , or 4 proprietors of the holding,’ 
without any interest in the general management of the village or 
share in the common lands or miscellaneous profits of the whole. 1 

There is also a curious feature connected with the 'patiidari 
principle of sharing which is observed in Oudh and the North- 
West Provinces and possibly elsewhere. It will be found in cases 
where the existing proprietors are groups of families which had 
established their over-lordship over a number of village-areas 
already existing ; and they have declined to accept the existing 
villages as the 4 shell 9 into which the growing communities will 
fit. As the landlord family multiplied, it partitioned, and then 
the sections partitioned again. Such a partition might have 
given, say, a single village to each branch of the kindred, and 
that would be subdivided into qxitii, Ac., for the lesser branches ; 
then we should have a number of separate and compact village- 
estates, each owned by the descendants of the particular head 
to whom the village was allotted. But very often, actuated 
by a desire to secure a more equitable division of the property, 
the heads of groups who were to receive the separate major- 
shares got part of their allotment in one geographical village* 
and part in another, or in several others ; so that here the 

1 This is only one way in which such cases of limited or secondary 
proprietary-right to plots of land within the village estate come to exist. 
In other cases such persons have been recognised in view of the fact that 
originally the}’ were full proprietors, but their rights had been overborne 
by the growth of a new general proprietary body over their heads as, e.g. t 
in the case of the rm'ililc maqbuza in Central Provinces villages, or with 
the ‘ arazidur and mushakhsidar in parts of the North West-Provinces. 

It must be remembered that in the old days the village 4 solidarity * 
was much more felt than it is now, and that there were many cases (even 
in the North-West Provinces) where tenants were welcomed to help 
cultivate, and no one thought of taking rent from them. The burdens 
were distributed rateably over the whole, and all paid alike. 
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estate, or mahdl (group of lands held under one title), has to 
be gathered together on paper, and cannot be a compact area 
on the ground. In the ‘Azamgarh district, for example, to 
which I have so often referred for illustrations from its 
curiously subdivided villages, ‘one pattl may hold its land 
in one or two mamas (geographical or survey village), another 
pattl in another mauza or two, and a third pattl in a third, 
while all the pattls hold in the remaining mamas; but gener¬ 
ally all the pattls have shares in all the mauzas / 1 As the 
families are much attached to certain places of residence, 
which are also divided, it happens that many groups of land 
belonging to one section of a family, have no village site: the 
owners continue to reside at some other centre. Such areas 
are technically said to be be-eiraghl , or 4 without a lamp.’ 2 It is 
often only the larger and important villages that are finally sub¬ 
divided down to the household shares ; in others the lands for the 
whole pattl have long ago been defined, but the families within 
the pattl manage their holding jointly—very probably collecting 
and dividing the rents obtained from the tenants. This pecu¬ 
liarity, it will be observed, affects the land ; it does not alter 
the ancestral shares or the constitution of the groups of fami¬ 
lies. Such groups may be subject to the loss of their correct 
share-system and so forth, just as if they were enjoying a com¬ 
pact area of land. 

(4) I have made this head—for the remaining villages, 
sometimes colonist groups and sometimes of other origins, in 
which neither the tribal nor the pattularl methods of division 
are followed. Colonist villages—known to have had that origin— 
have been described as a well-known feature of the South-eastern 
Panjab. But when we have taken note of those known origins 
which we can classify, there are still a large number of villages 
found here and there with local, special, or apparently exceptional 
methods of sharing, of which the origin is not always known. 
Any small tribal or family group may locally adopt some method 
of sharing which is peculiar. Thus, among the Ghakar clans of 
the Northern Panjab, in an l ildqa or tribal territory called Sohan, 
the allotment of lands was made with reference to military 

1 Azimgarft S. It. ‘Government Review,’ § 2. 

- Ilid. $$ 320-8, pp. 92, 93. 
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rank, as horseman, or foot-soldier, or asdml (ordinary person). 
The share for the former was one-third as much again as the 
latter. For family purposes the ‘ horseman * share was divided 
into four sum (=hoof). And so in a village in the Hazara 
district I have noticed shares (called dogi) each subdivided into 
four pair ( = feet), and each pair into four kharsandi (or toes ). 1 
These are some of the exceptional and local cases. 

A much more widely spread mode of sharing is found in 
the Panjab, and occasionally in the North-West Provinces; we 
are led to suppose that the villages adopting it are frequently 
groups of voluntary associates. It is observed when cultivation 
is carried on by means of irrigation-wells. The settlers have 
combined to sink the number necessary, and shares in the village 
are reckoned by shares in the wells which water, or at least 
}martially protect, the whole arable portion. One well, with the 
area nominally attached to it, will be divided among three sharers, 
another among six. and so on. The actual watering is managed 
by each sharer taking possession of the well apparatus, attaching 
his own bullocks, and working it (letting the water run into 
his own channels) for so many hours in the working day, or on so 
many days in the week. In the Jhansi district, North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, there are whole villages (called kudltam villages) worked 
in this way ; but there is a peculiarity in the management, as all 
the fields are not always irrigable, nor the same fields under crop ; 
so the revenue is assessed in a lump sum per ‘well/ covering 
both the land regularly watered and the outlying fields, which 
can only occasionally in favourable seasons get irrigated.* 

In villages of uniform soil, another common mode of sharing 
is to divide the land into lots (of varying number of acres), 
called 4 ploughs/ the unit being the quantity of land which it is 
supposed one pair of oxen can plough. If necessary, the 1 plough ’ 
is subdivided into ‘ bullocks/ and each ‘bullock 9 into Megs / 3 
Sometimes the division is effected by counting the cattle and 
allotting the area into so many portions representing each 1 one 
bullock ’—one family will hold two, another ten, and so on. 
Here the only ‘joint’ element in the village is the ‘ common 

1 L. S. B. I. ii. 639. 2 Korth-West Provinces Gazetteer , ii. 281. 

3 See L. S. B. L ii 143. 
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waste ’ allotted to the village, and recorded as their joints 
property, and the common responsibility for the land revenue; 
the actual holdings are, and always have been, separate. 

It is hardly necessary to specify separately, as cases of 
modification, the change of a joint-village of one form into a 
village of another form, by sale, or grant, or by some voluntary 
adoption of a new plan of holding. Yet such cases do occur. 
I have elsewhere given an account of a village in the Tirohan 
pargana (Banda district) where a bhaidchdrd village became 
granted to three Brahman proprietors, and so technically became 
a pattidCirl village. A village called Tura was another case in 
which part became held under one principle and part under 
another. 1 The largest class of transformation cases iB where 
the old constitution has been lost completely, without any 
apparent or traceable grant, purchase, or usurpation of over-lord 
rights—where, indeed, no definite explanation can be given. 

(5) And this will serve to remind us that after enumerating 
the varieties and hioicn modifications of the several forms of 
village, it is necessary to take account of the many villages 
which, having made no objection to the joint liability under the 
North-west Land-revenue system, and having accepted the 
common area of waste attached to their group, are reckoned as 
4 joint-villages,’ and yet there is no trace of any particular 
foundation, or of any share-system; the cultivated land is 
held simply on the basis of de-facto possession — i.e. every 
member of the community has come to hold a certain area of 
land—how, he does not know. 

Each holding is enjoyed in complete severalty, but the 
whofb village admits its joint responsibility for the revenue. 
Should it happen that there is a waste area to be divided, the 
division will take place hasb-rasoMthewat —according to the 
proportion of land held in the arable, or to the amount of revenue 
paid. Evqn if this 4 possession ’ is believed to represent a 
modification of an earlier system of regular ancestral or other 
shares , still it is now irrevocable. But very often nothing is 
remembered ; and the holders say that their holding was always 

1 Both the cases are given in detail in L. S. B, I. ii. 147, 148, and 
need not be further described here. 
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merely according to what they wanted or could manage (Msht 
]iasb maqdur ), or that their holding was what ‘ Providence gave 
them ’ (dad illahi). 

In some such cases, possession is now the sole measure of 
right in the arable land; but the existence of ancestral 
or other shares is acknowledged as regards the waste and the 
manorial profits. These cases have been already alluded to. 

There is, however, one class of cases in which ‘ de-facto 
possession ’ is the sole measure of right throughout, in which it 
is highly probable that original shares are unknown because 
there never were any; the villages were originally raiyatwdrl , 
and no landlord family happened to have acquired them. Such 
villages merely became ‘ joint ’ by the example of the neighbour¬ 
ing estates and the application of the prevalent Land-revenue 
system. 

In some districts such a change has been artificially effected. 
For example, in the little province of Ajmer (the only British 
possession in Rajputana), the villages were raiyatwdri , but were 
brought under the North-West Provinces Settlement, and made 
‘joint’ by the grant in common of the adjacent waste; but the 
pint responsibility was so little adapted to the circumstances of 
the communities that at the later Settlements it has been 
virtually abrogated. 

In the Central Provinces the same thing happened, only 
in a peculiar form ; for there the whole village was not treated 
as the joint proprietary body, but the headman, or more fre¬ 
quently the Maratha Revenue manager, or mdUguzdr (as he was 
afterwards called), was made sole proprietor, only with large 
reservations of the rights of the original cultivators; so that 
there we have the peculiar feature of landlord-villages, only that 
the landlords have no power of interference with the rent- 
payments, or with the management of a considerable portion of 
their tenants. 1 

Then, again, there are the districts, like Kangra and Kumaon, 
where, as we have seen, there were no villages, but the hamlets 
have been aggregated into circles, and certain areas of common 
waste and forest given to each, and so the circles have been 

1 The Ajmer and the Central Provinces systems are hilly described in 
L.S.B. I. vol. ii. 
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formed into villages. The same thing happened with the 
isolated ‘ wells ’ in the South-western Panjab. Here the land 
has practically come to be a bond of union, as the separate farms 
formed into groups have accepted the joint constitution ; they 
have even adopted the custom of pre-emption, basing it, as 
might be expected, on the principle of mere contiguity or 
vicinage. i Individuals/ writes Mr. Roe, 1 ‘ have sunk wells in 
the waste, receiving a grant from Government of from sixteen 
to fifty acres of land ; and where such grants lie near together 
they have been formed into a village and the intervening waste 
thrown in as common land. I myself as Settlement Officer, 
have created several such villages in the Montgomery and 
Multan “ Bar ” dry tract. More were so erected under native 
rule, and very probably in some cases the families have come 
together of their own accord.’ In these isolated and afterwards 
artificially aggregated holdings, some curious customs of right 
have sprung up. In the first place, in many cases, families of 
some pretension have gained the over-lordship over such villages, 
or, may be, over a considerable tract of country, and have been 
able to exact a kind of over-lord fee. 2 Sometimes the landlord 
also settled a cultivator under what is known as the ddhldpl 
custom, by which the cultivator who sinks the well (without which 
tillage would be impossible) becomes customary owner of half 
the land, and the landlord of the other half; very frequently 
the well-sinker would also permanently occupy the landlord’s 
half, paying him rent for it. Under this state of things also 
appears another custom, the kasiir khwdr (=eater of fractions), 
where the owner of the land employs someone with capital to 
sink the well, and the latter receives certain dues (kasur-sil^cdh) 
or portion of the produce ‘ for the bricks of the well.’ In Sikh 
days, the local governors often ignored the over-lord, and assumed 
their own right to locate settlers on cak , or allotments of waste, 
These settlers were then able to sink wells and hold on what is 
called a qakddrl tenure. It might be that the grantee (qakddr) 
was unable himself to sink the well, and put in a tenant who 

1 Tribal Law in the Panjab , p. 8, and note. 

2 See L . S. B. I. ii. 661, and iii., chapter on Sindh. It was in this 
way that tLe ‘ zamindari ’ rights in Sindh grew up over aggregates of scat¬ 
tered settlements which answered to villages. 
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did so; in such a case the tenant became irremovable, and is 
now recorded as ‘ inferior proprietor; ’ he is entitled to take the 
produce after paying the revenue, the over-lord’s haq, or fee, if 
there is one, and certain dues (in kind and called Icasur) to the 
' ;ahldr . 

While time and circumstances have thus produced many 
varieties in the holding of village lands, there has been one 
thing that has perhaps tended to preserve the constitution to 
some extent, and that is the facility with which the revenue and 
other burdens can be specially distributed over the holdings by 
a belch > or scheme in which (without altering the extent and 
character of the holdings themselves) earlier methods of fractional 
or artifical-lot valuation are given up and the revenue is dis¬ 
tributed over the actual holding, either by an all-round acreage- 
rate sufficient to cover the total sum, or by different acreage rates, 
which vary with the value of the soil, or by some other method. 
Mr. D. G. Barkley enumerates eight such methods, used in the 
Panjab ; 1 but this includes the methods which are normal, viz. 
where the payment is according to the proper or theoretical shares. 
Omitting these, the other methods adopted are—(1) to pay by a 
rate on each whole ivell (kilhgdri), (2) by a rate on the actual 'ploughs 
possessed by each co-sharer (hahdrl), (3) by an all-round acreage 
rate, (4) by rales varying with reference to the land being 
irrigated or unirrigated— i.e. dependent on rain-fall, (5) by rates 
on the several descriptions of soil , (6) by a rate on the houses or 
families (garh sari ) proportionate to the number and ability of 
each, (7) by a rate according to the cattle possessed (dwn sari 
— i.e. counting ‘tails.’) Whatever general method is in force, 
there may be different ways of applying it. It may be, for 
instance, that rents of the tenant lands, and rents, usually' 
light, applied to the lands in the possession of the several co¬ 
sharers, are all levied and collected, or, at any rate, brought to 
account, at contract or customary rates. This sum, together 
with all miscellaneous and ‘manorial’ income added, is first 
applied to pay the revenue and rates and the common expenses of 
the village—entertainment of guests, repairs of .village public 
buildings, and, I fear, we must add, bribes to officials, and cost 

1 See his Panjab edition of Thomason’s Directions to Revenue Officers , 
p. 44. 
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of supplying free rations to man and beast, as shown in the 
shop-books of the grocer, the grain dealer, the money-lender, or 
the headman, who disbursed them in the first instance, and 
then the surplus is distributed according to shares. Otherwise 
the proceeds of tenant-rents on the undivided land, and other 
items of general income, go to pay the revenue and expenses, 
and, if they do not suffice, a ra 4 e is levied on the co-sharers’ 
holdings, according to one or other of the above methods, just 
sufficient to make up the total charges. There are no profits, 
of course, under this latter system. 

It follows almost naturally, from this, to pass on to explain 
what is usually meant by holding a village * in common/ I do 
not here speak of the mere leaving to the common use and 
enjoyment a certain area of waste and grazing ground. Such 
land is often left undivided, not because of any inherent idea of 
community of goods of which this is a relic, but for reasons 
already stated. 1 refer to the areas where the whole village is 
held ‘ in common ’ by the proprietors themselves. This usually 
happens in villages where the community are the coheirs of one 
founder; they are jealous of each other, and regard partition as 
likely to give an undue start to some one or more members, 
which will give him or them an advantage over the rest. More 
rarely it happens, when there is some peculiarity in the soil, or 
some other circumstances which make it desirable for the body 
either to cultivate the land, and, after paying the revenue and 
expenses, to divide the surplus on lenou'n shares, or else to 
manage the cultivation by an arrangement effected year by year ; 
each co-sharer takes up, for the year, such a plot as is assigned 
to him. without calling it his own; in that case each takes the 
produce of what he has actually cultivated; this is the most 
usual plan. 

In the Panjab, for example, I may quote Mr. Roe’s descrip¬ 
tion ; and I believe that it correctly represents what happens in 
other places where there are undivided villages cultivated by 
tbe proprietors. Each co-sharer actually takes as his ‘home- 
farm *— i.e. some area which he holds in possession, though as yet, 
there has been no partition—and he enjoys the whole produce of 
that, either paying a light rent for it to the common fund or 
otherwise. After observing tnat there is no such thing as a 
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common house or common table, and that each family has its 
own ‘ house with its surroundings, the privacy of which is 
strictly guarded,’ Mr. Roe continues: 

‘Nor do we find . . . even in joint ( i.e. undivided) villages, or 
even in joint holdings, that the produce of the cultivated lands is ever 
really brought to a common stock, and then distributed. What 
happens in practice is that each cultivating proprietor takes the 
whole of the produce of whatever portion of the joint land he actually 
cultivates, and pays the land revenue assessed on it, and perhaps a 
light rent in addition. This rent, and all rents paid by tenants, and 
all income derived from the waste, go to the common fund or 
media 1 ... If there is any surplus, it is not distributed in cash, but 
the headmen with whom the administration of the common fund 
rests, if they do not embezzle it themselves-, apply it to pa\ment of 
the land revenue, thus reducing the amount to be paid by each 
shareholder.’ 2 

From these considerations we shall now be able to summarise 
the actual varieties of the different kinds of village, as we have 
already summarised the various origins from which the bodies of 
owners sprang. A reference to the Appendix will then show 
how the official vernacular terms come into use. and how the 
classification adopted in all general returns is valueless as far as 
the real tenure distinction is concerned. 

(i.) The raii/atwdrl village, which has remained as such in all 
those provinces where no attempt has been made to establish 
middle-men, or to aggregate the separate holdings artificially, 
i.e. to make a general estate by including a portion of waste, 
which may be partitioned, and imposing a joint responsi¬ 
bility for a lump sum of revenue assessed on the estate as a 
unit. 

(ii.) The zamindarl khdlis , or ‘ sole landlord ’ village, where 
one single person concentrates in himself the right to all the 
land and all the rents, &c., in the village. 

(iii.) The zamindarl mushtarka , or jointly held, undivided 
village, where the body of nearly related agnates, descendants 
of one original landlord, own the village, and have not 


1 This term has been explained above. 
* T vital Law in the Pan jab, p. 9. 
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divided it at all— i.e. by any formal partition. In rare cases, 
a joint-holding, as I have remarked, may result from other 
causes. 

(iv.) The village partitioned and held on ancestral shares—the 
legal, or fractional shares of the law or custom of inheritance 
pure and simple. Rarely these shares are correct or perfect ; 
but if the principle is acknowledged over the whole of the 
land, the village is rightly piu in this class. We have in 
this case either the result of a formal partition made recently, 
or at all events subsequently to a known period of previous 
undivided holding ; but very often a state of division has 
immemorially existed. In roost cases, however, it does result 
from the antecedent holding of some founder, or a small 
number of such founders whose names still adhere to the 
pattl) or main sections. In certain cases it may be that a 
sufficiently numerous family has conquered or gained an 
estate, and has divided it out, on settling down, in ancestral 
fractional shares throughout. 

(v.) The purely tribal village, usually held in shares on some 
plan of equal holding, such as we see in the definitely tribal 
cases of Biluchi and Pathan frontier villages, and in some 
large tribal villages in the North Panjab and elsewhere. 

(vi.) But we also include the ‘cultivating fraternities } of 
‘ democratic ’ or non-monarchical clans, exhibiting many of 
the same features of connected groups of hamlets, occupying 
a large and continuous area. The shares are usually equalised 
lots made up of different soils, and subject to a peculiar mode 
of calculating value. These villages ought to be called (and 
only these) Lhaidchdrd. 

(vii.) All villages held on ‘ploughs/ ‘ well-shares/ and other 
‘ fancy 1 methods of allotment, always divided, which may be 
colonist-associations voluntarily formed out of more or less 
miscellaneous elements ; or they may be tribal or family 
groups, which have adopted this particular method for reasons 
which are not now discoverable. 

(viii.) We have also to add villages now retaining something of 
the corporate feeling, the relics of a family or a tribal union, 
but who have lost or never possessed any calculated share 
of the unit-estate, and have separate holdings, of which all 
that can be said is that possession is now the sole measure of 
interest. 

(ix.) Lastly, we may make a class, or rather two sub-classes, 
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for what are officially termed the ‘ imperfect ’ forms of parti¬ 
tioned village estates. If a portion of the estate is left 
undivided, this fact alone puts the village, for official pur¬ 
poses, into the ‘imperfect’ class, whether of pattidari or 
other. From a tenure point of view, this partial indivision 
is only interesting when it involves the fact that one method 
of sharing is applied to the divided cultivated land, and 
another, xery probably the old or original scheme of the 
estate, to sharing the waste, or dividing the common profits. 
So that really this class gives us the ‘ transition ’ village, 
where the loss of the ancestral or some other kind of share 
is not quite complete—the village is not yet wholly relegated 
to the eighth head, where de-facto possession is alone recog¬ 
nised. This head, then, includes the ‘imperfect’ pattidari 
and the imperfect bhaidckdrd , or any other kind of shared 
estate. 

With these nine heads of real difference and variety, it will 
now be easy to compare the heads of classification which were 
indicated in Mr. Thomason’s Directions to Revenue Officers in the 
forties : these have, with singular infelicity, been adopted ever 
since for official purposes, the terms getting slightly, or some¬ 
times completely, misused in different places. 

The headings of the statistical tables are : 1 — 

(i.) ‘ Zaminddrl 9 generally employed to mean eith-er a sole 
landlord or an undivided body. 1 suppose because it was 
troublesome to write the distinguishing vernacular additions-- 
hhdlis (sole), mushlarka (joint), which alone give any sense to 
the term. 

(ii.) PatUdari. divided on legal or ancestral shares, often, 
however, allowed to include other settled schemes of shares 
besides. 

(iii.) Imperfect pattidari , partly so divided, and including 
the large class where the two portions are shared in different 
ways. 

(iv.) Bhaid chard, which in the Punjab has been strangely 
appropriated 2 to mean villages held on possession only , but which 

1 The raiyaiwdrl village is acknowledged, but it does not appear in 
Mr. Thomason's list, as such villages are not recognised under the North- 
West system. 

* See Larkley's edition of the Directions , p. 44. 
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is. in practice, used to include also any kind of ‘ equal-lot,' 

; plough/ 1 well/ or other kind of shares which are not 4 legal' 7 or 
‘ ancestral/ 1 

(v.) There is the c imperfect ’ form of No. 4, either where 
there is merely part of the land undivided, or where part is 
undivided, and also enjoyed on a different principle. 

If the ‘ imperfect ’ class is litid to refer mainly to the fact 
that two parts of a village estate are held on different principles , 
then, of course, ‘ imperfect ’ pattidarl and imperfect bhaidchdrcl 
can be. and very often are. lumped together in official returns. 

In the light of our present knowledge of custom and our 
general interest in tenure-forms, such a classification is worse 
than none at all. When it was first invented, it served as a 
rough and ready means of distinguishing villages for office and 
administrative purposes. It had, and was intended to have, no 
other use or value. 

In conclusion, it may be well to remark that there is con¬ 
siderable practical difference betwern joint-villages held by 
owners of a completely uon-agricultural caste and those held by 
Jats and other agricultural communities. The distinction is not, 
however, formal, nor does it give rise to actual variations of tenure. 

In the Panjab, it will be remembered that by far the larger 
number of villages are cultivated bv the co-sharing families 
themselves ; even the women take a large share in the work. 
When there are tenants, it is because the co-sharers have more 
land than they can manage, and are able to call in 1 tenants at 
will; ’ or because in the old days a tenant class was associated to 
help in ‘ the founding/ or were called in to help cultivate more 
land to make up the heavy demands of the State Officers. 
Sometimes such tenants (or, may be, 4 inferior-proprietors ’) are 
reduced members of earlier, once proprietary, families, or of 
grantees or other families who have gained a footing in other ways. 
In such cases it is quite common to find 4 tenants ’ paying no 
rent—they are, in fact, only cultivators, just like the proprietors, 
with the exception that they have no concern in the profits of 
the estate and no voice in its management. But the revenue and 

1 E.g., the artificial villages of Ajmer and Kangra are so classed, and 
most of the Panjab tribal villages, which are really a class apart. 
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cesses are distributed rateably over the whole of the cultivated 
land—sharers and tenants alike. 1 

In the North-West Provinces, again, it is much more 
common to find the village co-sharers non-agricultural; and 
then either the whole land is managed by tenants who may or 
may not have been located by the owners, or, which is very 
common indeed, a large portion of the land is held by tenants 
who represent the original cultivating body over whom the 
4 community’ of proprietors grew up. In such a case the whole 
estate may be simply managed by one man, who collects the 
rents and divides them, after paying revenue and expenses. Or, 
more commonly, each co-sharer will have taken a certain holding, 
called his sir, or home-farm. This farm he cultivates by his own 
personal tenants and farm-labourers, while all the rest of the 
4 tenant ’-land is held by cultivators regarded as the tenants of the 
whole body. Frequently this area is not divided, for why should 
it be ? It is much easier to divide the rents collected by the head¬ 
man or other manager; or perhaps these rents go en bloc to pay 
the revenue, and the surplus only is divided. In the Panjab we 
rarelv hear anyone speak of sir lands, because the co-sharers 
generally work the whole of their share themselves, and such 
tenants as there are naturally appear as holding land under this 
or that co-sharer. 

In the Panjab the co-proprietors generally look for cultivating 
profits only. In the North-West Provinces they expect an 
income from rents, besides the yield of the home-farm. At least, 
that is the case with the largest class of villages. I believe the 
true bhaidchdrd or cultivating fraternities are oftener cultivat¬ 
ing bodies of agricultural caste, or of one that has taken to 
cultivation. Contract-rents based on competition are much 
commoner in the North-West Provinces than they are in the 
Panjab. In the former, they are so common as to form the 
normal standard of the value of land for assessment purposes ; in 
the latter, they are neither sufficiently common nor really based 
on competition to furnish such a standard; they can only be 
referred to as a supplementary means of checking rates calculated 
in other ways. 

1 Mr. Whiteway tells me that a few such cases may be found in parts 
of the North -West Provinces ; and were formerly common. 
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THE DEFECTS OF THE OFFICIAL SYSTEM OF CLASSIFYING 
VILLAGES IN THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS 

It will readily be understood that the remarks made in this note 
are not intended to criticise tho published Agricultural Tenure 
Returns as they are in themselves, and for the purely official or 
administrative purposes for which they were alone designed. 1 What 
I have to point out is (i.) that these returns are not only quite useless, 
but distinctly misleading, for any purposes connected with the history 
of institutions , and as regards the interesting question of the sur¬ 
vival of the different tribal and family origins of the villages. 

The British Government has done much to preserve the Archeo¬ 
logical treasures of British India. Old buildings and inscribed 
monuments have been protected, repaired, and strengthened ; 
elaborate drawings have been made, photographs taken, and 
measurements and sections placed on record in the invaluable 
Technical Art Series of the Imperial Survey Department. My 
plea is that something of the same interest should be shown by an 
attempt to preserve the archaeology of Indian institutions which do 
not exist in stone or in material monuments, but in customs and 
forms of tenure. I do not think it would be an impossible task, 
gradually, and after such modification of detail as must necessarily 
be made in any plan submitted, to take a kind of census of the 
‘joint ’-villages of the Panjab, North-West Provinces, and Oudh, and 
to improve the general returns as regards the raiyatwari provinces. 

(1) As to these last-named provinces : in Madras we wish to 
know the number, and if possible the population, whether mis¬ 
cellaneous or of chiefly one or two castes or tribes, of the purely 
raiyatwari villages ; the number of villages included under Zamin- 
daris or other great landlord estates ; and it might be possible to 
give for each district the number of villages in which mirdsi 
rights are in any degree of survival, carefully noting that mirdsi is 
used only to mean relics of old shares in the village land, and is 
not to include the hereditary ex-officio remuneration of village 
headmen, officers, artisans or servants, and the like, which have never 
decayed, and are part of the natural constitution of raiyatwari 

1 Though it must be admitted that the obscurity or diversity of mean - 
ing which has been allowed to attach to the vernacular terms used must 
have a tendency to produce error even for the purposes mentioned. 
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villages. The usual official record of villages held in In‘dm — i.e. tree 
of revenue, or liable to a fixed reduced payment consolidated by 
‘ enfranchisement,’ would conveniently be added, though they are 
of less interest from the tenure point of view. 1 

In Bombay it would surely be possible 2 to show the narwd and 
bhagdarl villages, which represent local survivals of the co-shared 
village, and the number of villages in the kasbdti estates. 

(ii.) But it is in the provinces of Upper India that the returns 
fail to preserve any information regarding the real nature of the 
joint-villages which are there the prevailing form. 

It is necessary to explain that in the official classification used in 
the local returns 3 for the North-West Provinces and in the Imperial 
returns for Oudh and the Panjab (where the classification is added) 
the heads are derived from §§ 85 fF. of Thomason's Directions to 
Revenue Officers. It must be admitted that these paragraphs, afford¬ 
ing an explanation of the system, are very obscure. In the Panjab 
edition of the work (1875) the attempt was made to elucidate them 
by adding explanatory matter in square brackets, but the result is 
not satisfactory. The whole classification was only intended to be 
provisional, and to suggest a few ‘ obvious distinctions’ which 
would assist the Settlement Officer in his attempts to understand 
the constitution of the villages. The degree of separation between 
the several properties, a matter of no interest to the tenure student 
except as already explained, is taken as a matter of distinction, which 
no doubt from the Collector's point of view is really important. 

The heads adopted are :— 

(i.) Communal— zamindarl , i.e. zaminddri-mushtarka( where there 
is but one landlord it is z. khdlis (§ 87 of the Directions). 

(ii.) Pattiddrl —held in complete severalty (§ 88). 

(iii.) Bhaidchdrd —which the Directions does not define : the 
term is only mentioned afterwards in §§ 89, 93. The term is 
explained in the Panjdb edition, in an added par. (§ 104); but in 
this case the word is given a sense which is only partially 
adopted in the North-West Provinces and in direct contradiction 
to what is sometimes there meant. Bhaidchdrd thus appears to 

1 In Form I. (E 8), Madras is fairly complete ; but it might be 
possible to add the number of villages in which mirdsl right is still 
recognised. 

2 In the same Form I. (E. 8). 

3 In the Imperial form for the North-West Provinces, all details of 
villages-forms are omitted; and the vicious mode of recording the villages 
twice over under different heads increases the difficulty. 
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include everything that is not pattldarl, but especially to signify 
villages held ‘ on possession’ as the only measure of right. 

(iv.) Imperfect pattldarl —where part of the village estate is held 
undivided, and where very frequently the two parts are shared on 
different principles—only one retaining he original shares. 

(v.) Imperfect bhaidcliara —ditto, ditto in bhaiachara villages. 

Now, considering that most of these terms are obscure, and that 
probably in no two District Reports are they used in exactly the 
same sense, it is quite intolerable that they should continue to sen e 
as headings. 

A few remarks on each term will make the difficulty more evident. 

‘ Zamindarl, 3 This term implies simply that the land is 
held by a landlord or a proprietor. The owner or co-sharing owners 
of the village are in fact peasant proprietors of the whole, arable 
and waste together. The term in itself has nothing whatever to do 
with ‘joint’ or ‘several,’ ‘communal’ or ‘individual.’ It only 
acquires these meanings when another word is added. Zamindarl 
khdlis means that there is one landlord, a sole surviving sharer, or 
a sole owner, whose family has not yet branched out into a 
number of co-sharers. Zamindarl rnushtarka, again, means the 
‘ communal,’ or joint holding of a number of co-sharing proprietors 
whose interest is not separated by the several allotment of shares 
on the ground. 1 There are villages of this kind almost always 
held by a body of co-heirs succeeding to a previous single owner ; 
and in this case they have their defined shares , though the holdings 
are not partitioned. Hence from a tenure point of view they are 
not distinguishable from pattldarl in the true sense of the word. 
Rarely there may be village estates held by a voluntary associa¬ 
tion ‘ in common.’ 

Pattldarl was originally employed (and so Mr. Thomason seems 
sometimes, but not uniformly, to have employed it) to mean any kind 

1 Whether the whole phrase in the vernacular was too long or what I 
do not know, but quite early they began to use zamindarl as if it meant 
‘ communal.’ Thus in an old law (Reg. xix. of 1814, see. BO) zumrendary 
was used to mean ‘joint-estates held in common tenancy, where all the 
sharers have a common right and interest in the whole estate without any 
separate title to distinct lands forming part of the estate.’ Strictly speak¬ 
ing, this definition is somewhat defective, as it omits the important 
qualification that every ‘ tenant ’ has a defined share , most commonly a 
legal fractional share, on which the profits and burdens, though not the 
land itself, are in theory divided. Property is only held in common when 
there are no fixed shares and each takes wffiat he needs. 
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of village, so long as it was divided out on the ground into distinct 
shares or lots. 1 But it soon came to mean, and now ought always 
to be restricted to, pure pattidari — i.e. where only the ancestral or 
fractional shares of the law of inheritance are recognised. In this 
sense I have uniformly employed the term in this book ; nor is it 
necessary that the shares should be strictly accurate, as long as the 
principle is accepted throughout the village estate. 

In the Panjab, some District Reports use the word as including 
either ancestral or customary shares, which is fatal. 2 

1 -Bhaidchard.’ This term is the most unfortunate of all, since it has 
now lost all definite meaning ; and a column so headed in the returns 
is a veritable statistical melting-pot in which all sorts of interesting 
origins and varieties are confused together. Properly, in its original 
sense (as used in Duncan’s early Report of 1796 on the Benares 
co-shared villages), it means held on the custom of the brotherhood— 
i.e. by the association of families, usually a clan grown up out of 
one single family on a large available area which fortune preserved 
for them till they had filled it all. It implies that peculiar method 
of equal allotment of which the type is best illustrated by the oft- 
quoted Mathura Jat villages, 2 and Mr. VThiteway correctly uses the 
term accordingly. Holdings made up of specimens of each kind 
of soil are the characteristic. This is the true (1) sense. 

But the term has also got to be used (2) for all kinds of share 
systems, viz. by ‘wells,’ ‘ ploughs,’ Ac., other than the legal or ancestral 
[patMarl) shares, and (3) to include also all villages in which shares 
have become wholly extinct or never existed, and where de-facto 
■possession is now the sole measure of right. In the Pan jab the 
term is officially provided to be used for the cases where the shares 
‘ have become quite extinct, and each man’s holding is or has become 
the sole measure of his right ’ (Barkley’s edition of the Directions , 
$ 104). But even in the Panjab this use is not uniformly kept to ; 
e.g. the artificial Kangra villages are shown as ‘ bhaiachdrdj and 
!-o are many of the tribal-frontier villages, where the shares are not 

1 It is so used, e.g., in an old Act (I. of 1841). It is evident that 
in § 88 Mr. Thomason so uses it, while in § 93 he clearly uses it in the 
restricted sense. 

2 In practice, the Panjab returns have the effect of ignoring all tenure 
distinctions except — 

1. Undivided or sole. 

_ i f i. on any hind of shares. 

2. Divided .. 9 . , . . . 

i n. on no shares, but possession only. 

r ' Ante, p 282 ft. 
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in the least extinct, but perfectly definite, only that they are not 
ancestral— e.g. are per-capita shares. In the North-West Provinces 
the term is variously used in different districts, sometimes to mean 
the de-facto possession and extinct-share class, sometimes to mean the 
real old custom of the * democratic ’ cultivating fraternity. 

The resulting confusion is easily understood ; the Imperial com¬ 
piler of Provincial tables cannot know in exactly what sense the 
term has been used ; nor can the Provincial compiler know exactly 
in what sense each District officer has used the word. 

Under any general head of this kind, in the tables, we therefore 
find thrown together indiscriminately the following varieties :— 

(i.) Real bhaiachdrd villages of the ‘ cultivating-fratemity * type 
(Mathura Jats, tkc.). 

(ii.) Panjab tribal-villages where the ancestral scale is not fol¬ 
lowed throughout. 

(iii.) Pattidari villages which have acquiesced in the complete, 
or virtually complete, loss of the share-scale, and are held ‘ on posses¬ 
sion. J 

(iv.) Villages held on shares in ‘ wells,’ on ‘ploughs/ shares of 
‘bullocks/ ike., tkc. 

(v.) All kinds of villages held on de- facto possession of holdings. 

(vi.) Artificial aggregates of individual holdings, i.e. villages 
converted under the revenue-system (Ivangra, Kumaon, Jhansi, 
Ajmer, <kc.). 

The student of village-tenures who calls to mind the distinctions 
I have endeavoured to explain and illustrate in this book by exam¬ 
ples taken from ‘ real life ’ will regret the confusion of so many 
interesting varieties in one undistinguished heap. The * imperfect ’ 
classes (of pattidari and bhaiachdrd) are, as I have remarked, some¬ 
times lumped together ; in which case, since a majority of shared- 
villages have some land still in common, the result is that a large 
proportion of the "whole number escape any distinctive classification 
whatever. 

I think that any final list of new heads to be adopted will 
naturally require local consideration ; and a "writer at a distance 
cannot satisfactorily produce one offhand. But I venture to think 
that some principles may be suggested which may usefully be borne 
in mind. Vernacular terms will perhaps have to be retained because 
of the local compilers who do not use English. It might be possible 
to distinguish :— 

(I.) (zaminddri khdlis) Villages where there is one landlord— 
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whether paying revenue or holding revenue free—will naturally be 
distinguished. It is for consideration whether it would be advisable 
to confine the term to villages of native origin, and not apply it to 
mere plots of granted land, or to leases under the waste-land rules. 
The head of ‘ undivided villages ’ (s. mushtarka) also calls for no 
alteration ; except that surely we might distinguish between cases of 
co-heirship, and the rarer cases of a joint-holding for some local con¬ 
venience or by some voluntary association. 

(II.) Pattldari should be uniformly and solely used for the 
village divided on the legal or ancestral shares throughout , and as 
long as the principle is acted on, even though the shares of land are 
not quite correct, and though the revenue-assessment is not paid in 
corresponding fractions. 

(III.) ‘ Villages on a mixed system ’ should, for a tenure study, 
be separately recorded, meaning those in which there is a different 
mode of sharing recognised in different portions of the whole village— 
e.g. where in the divided lands the ancestral shares have been lost 
and de-facto possession is recognised, but where in the common or un¬ 
divided land, and for miscellaneous profits, the ancestral shares are 
still followed. 

The term bhaidchard as a heading should be abolished, or 
confined strictly to the old 4 equal lot’ or artificial ( bhaiioddi-bighd , 
tauzi-bighd , <tc. <fcc.) system. The Panjab use should be altogether 
abandoned, as there is really no excuse for it, since villages held on 
] possession only can much better be called Qabzewdr. Whatever is 
done, however, with regard to terms, it would surely be possible to 
distinguish — 

(IV.) Frontier tribal-villages, noting the number that a re held 
on the ancestral shares throughout, and not merely as regards the 
principal divisions, while the interior shares are kliuldvesh. 

0 •) Villages held by clans grown up on the spot, or old ‘culti¬ 
vating fraternities,’ having some form of equal allotment or artificial 
measures made up of specimens of each kind of soil. Some means 
may be adopted to indicate clusters of villages that are simply off¬ 
shoots or divisions of a single parent estate as in Rohtak, Karnal, &c. 

0 !•) Villages held on special shares , such as ‘wells,’ ‘ploughs,’ 

‘ bullocks,’ <fcc., not being either ancestral shares nor those under V. 

(VII.) V illages now held on de facto possession, which are 
knoun to have had shares of any kind and lost them completely .* 

1 The rare cases where de-facto possession is not recorded, under the 
vague idea that one day the ieal shares will be restored, can easily be 
noted. 
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(VIII.) Villages held on de-facto possession as the measure of 
right, where either no recollection of any shares can bo traced ; or 
where they never existed , as in artificial villages, or those converted, 
as in Ajmer ; and possibly some colonist villages, where each man 
took what land he pleased without a>*y idea of share or allot¬ 
ment 

There will be no occasion (for a tenure return) to notice any 
* imperfect * class in the sense that merely a part of the estate is 
held undivided : the only case where notice is called for, is when 
each portion is governed by a different plan (see under head III.) 
It would be quite possible to note under the general heads that so 
many villages had waste undivided (for the whole estate), and so 
many had part of the arable undivided. 

It will be observed that heads I. and II. are really sub¬ 
heads of the same principle ; so long as the ancestral rule has been 
observed by the family, or will be so, it is immaterial whether one 
owner is holding, or a number of co-heirs, or whether they have 
actually made a partition. 

So with reference to heads V. and VI., it would be of less im¬ 
portance if they were conjoined, provided we could know, in a 
column of remarks, <fcc., how many of the old true bhoidchara , 
‘ democratic,* and usually clan-forming villages (always, I believe, in 
local groups) exist ; and in the Panjab, how many of the purely 
‘ colonist-associations * in the south-eastern districts. 

So also it would be no great loss if it were held more convenient 
to club the cases VII. and VIII. together. 

This is necessarily only a suggestion of a preliminary nature : 
but I think it is quite clear that if all knowledge of the approxi¬ 
mate numbers, and relative importance locally, of the different kinds 
of joint village are not to be rapidly lost beyond recovery, 1 something 


1 It will be no doubt a question how far the village can be separated 
as a defined group. In the tribal-areas of the Panjtib, for instance, the 
hhel is rather a considerable area of land with scattered hamlets over the 
whole; in Malabar there are no * villages,’ &c. But as in the compilation of 
district statistics (and it is these separately that will most interest the 
student) the compiler will add his notes and remarks, such difficulties will 
be got over. In some cases the Revenue Administration has already 
made and recorded separate villages, and these will be accepted; in 
others, the artificial circle, amisham, mdgane , and what not, will serve, with 
explanatory notes. This difficulty will not be found insuperable, and the 
very effort to meet it will result in the most interesting statistical facts. 
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that will obviate the confusion of the official pattidari and bhaiacMra 
is urgently called for. 

Let me only add a reminder that our students at home rejoice in 
the existence of a ‘ Domesday Book/ or the ‘Extenta’ of Wales, 
which have furnished us with the basis for the most valuable his¬ 
torical research. May we not hope, before it is too late, for a table 
of village statistics for India that will be an historical and economic 
record worthy to be placed beside the other splendid records that 
the Government of India has produced in the more tangible and 
material, but not necessarily more instructive, departments of 
archaeological and historic art and architecture! 

There is only one more point to be added. Would it not he 
possible to collect information as to the origins of villages of the 
joint-form wherever it is known or fairly inferred 1 Even a very 
loose classification would be useful. Villages originating directly in 
tribal occupation would probably be confined to the Panjab frontier; 
but village groups formed by expansion on clan principles could be 
noted, colonist villages in South-eastern Punjab and others similar; 
so, too, villages which are the vestiges of an earlier Rajaship or terri¬ 
torial rule; villages founded by individual ancestors, royal grantees, 
&c., and later by revenue-farmers and auction-purchasers. Even 
some such general classification, and if it were followed by an un¬ 
fortunately large group (‘ origin not discoverable ’), would be of great 
interest. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE TWO TYPES OF VILLAGE IN JUNTA POSITION 
LOCALLY 

We have been latterly so much occupied in discussing the joint¬ 
er landlord- village, its origins, and the variety which may be 
found to mark its internal constitution, that the first chapter 
may have been forgotten, as well as the contrast in which it was 
attempted to delineate both the raiyaiirdrt type of village and 
the common features of the joint type. It will now serve to 
emphasise the distinction if we proceed to consider the cases in 
which we can trace these two types or forms growing up, or 
existing, side by side in the same locality. 

I will dispose first of two cases of the early appearance of 
joint-villages, in Madras and in the Bombay Dakhan, for they 
are of historic importance, and must be kept separate from the 
later and still existing instances to be found also in parts of 
Bombay and in Rajputana. 

In one of the cases now alluded to—that of the Dakhan—the 
tenure of villages by co-sharing families can hardly be said to 
have had any actual existence at the time when the inquiry was 
first made about them ; but there were certain local traces of 
claims to village rights, certain surviving terms in use, and a 
few written records preserved; and it was a matter of historic 
probability and of just inference to determine what these traces 
meant. In the other case, that of Southern India, there 
certainly were some distinctly shared villages still in existence 
in 1790-1814; but their status had been much impaired, even 
in the districts where they were most clearly in evidence; while 
in other districts it was only traces of this form of tenure that 
could be found. 
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Section I.—Joint-Villages in Madkas 

I will deal first with the most important question of the 
ancient joint-village in Madras. This must be examined in 
detail, for some writers have built on the existence of these 
villages a theory that anciently 4 a tenure in common ’ prevailed 
over the whole Presidency. Yet no complete examination of 
the facts has been placed on record, as far as I am aware, in any 
one book or report. Briefly stated, the facts were these : Among 
the earliest territories to be acquired in the Madras Presidency 
was a district near the city of Madras now known as Chingleput, 
but in 17G5 called ‘the Jaghire.’ 1 It had passed under 
the rule of the Nawabs of Arcot; and. besides being cruelly 
misgoverned by them, it was ravaged by an incursion of the 
Mysore Sultans. Even after its acquisition by the British 
Government, pursuant to an Imperial grant, it was much 
mismanaged owing to lack of experience in the earlier British 
authorities. But at the close of the last century, Mr. Lionel 
Place was made Collector ; and he found that throughout the 
district, and indeed in a considerable area round it, there was 
in most, if not in all the villages, a class of persons who claimed 
to be owners of the entire area of village-lands hi shares. As we 
have so often found to be the case elsewhere, they claimed this 
right as their laluiadsl, which in Tamil means ‘ inheritance,’ 
and which the Muhammadan officials had rendered by the 
usually employed Persian term mini si. having the same 
meaning. By making his Revenue Settlements with these 
co-sharers as a body, Mr. Place obtained considerable success, 
although time and misgovernment had already done much 
to limit and to confuse the rights actually enjoyed. When, 
some years later, the Madras Government were anxiously 
considering what would be the best Revenue system to adopt, 
a general inquiry into village tenures was made ; and then it 
appeared that the existence of co-sharing bodies claiming right 
over the villages was not confined to Chingleput. 2 In the course 

1 Froperly Chengalpat. For the history of it, see L. S. B . 7. iii. 6, 14. 

u The cause of this general inquiry should, perhaps, be briefly stated. 
Tne Indian Government at Calcutta, fresh from the completion of the 
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of this inquiry, Mr. Ellis, of Madras, produced a valuable Memoir 
full of information about the villages in the Tamil country; 
some, more or less, distinct evidence was also obtained from 
other districts; but a number of otl r reports left the matter 
very uncertain, owing to a cause I will presently notice ; while 
others again either distinctly negatived the existence of such 
villages or returned no answer, an omission only partially 
supplied from other sources. 1 

The importance of the question to the historian is consider¬ 
able, for the reason above stated. 

It may be as well to say at once that the universal preva¬ 
lence of these mini si villages 2 is certainly not proved. On the 
other hand, their existence, in certain specified localities, is proved 
as well as anything of such early date can be. And it is remarkable 
that they existed just in those districts where they would most 
naturally grow up, supposing them to be, as I believe they were, 
privileged tenures by the grants of early Princes, apparently by 
that time 4 Hindu,’ or else the result, in their most important 
centre, of a privileged colonising enterprise undertaken, and 
after several failures successfully accomplished, under the 
patronage of one of the Cola princes. 

Permanent Settlement of Bengal, and guided doubtless by the fact that 
in the northern part of Madras there were native chiefs in the position of 
‘ Zamlnddrs,’ conceived that the Bengal system might be applied to the 
whole of Madras, and peremptorily insisted on such a Settlement being 
made. The attempt, of course, proved (except in the northern Zaviinddrls 
and a few similar estates in other parts) a complete failure. The Madras 
Revenue authorities then directed their attention to the village-tenures. 
If it was true that a class of co-sharing hereditary proprietors could be 
found over the several villages in each district, such a fact, if only partly 
or locally true, might be an important factor in facilitating the working 
of a plan which the Board of Revenue then regarded with favour—namely, 
that of dealing with each village-group as a unit, and thus avoiding what 
was in those days thought the difficult task of dealing direct with each 
separate land-holder or raiyat. 

1 A selection from the evidence thus collected has been republished in 
the form of a reprint of the more important papers in a volume called 
I’ajpcrs on Mirasi Jiights, printed at Madras by Messrs. Pharaoh in 1862. 

* For the sake of brevity I will continue to speak of mirasi villages, 
always meaning those which were at one time possessed by co-sharing 
bodies, exactly, in fact, like seme varieties of the joint-village of Upper 
India. 
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One preliminary point must be mentioned as concerning the 
general prevalence of such a right, and as regards several of the 
reports which deal with the subject in an extremely vague 
manner. The idea of the joint-village, so readily seized by the 
resident of Upper India, was not at all easy of comprehension 
to the Madras officials of eighty years ago, accustomed as they 
were to the raiyatu-Cm tenure, and to the then firmly established 
custom that the sovereign was sole land-owner. The village 
owned as a ichole, in shares, by a body of mirdsi or hereditary 
proprietors, was quite a strange idea. When, therefore, various 
other hereditary rights and privileges appeared which were 
commonly described by the same name— i.e. as mirdsi rights 
—there was a not unnatural confusion. Very often it will be 
noticed that, when the reporters asserted mirdsi right to exist 
in the villages of this or that district, they did not really mean 
the right to a share in the village as a whole, but some special 
privilege, which has nothing to do with the question at issue, 
such as the hereditary mdniyam , or free-holding of village head¬ 
man (which is essentially a mark of the ancient raiyatwdn 
village), or the hereditary grain fee ( sindantram , or merdiy of 
the village artisans and servants (which equally exists in rad 
yalwdrl villages. 1 2 

In order, then, to do justice to the question of the former 

1 It ought hardly to be necessary to point out that the Tamil mcrdi 
has no connection whatever w T ith the Perso-Arabic mirdsi ; but I 
have seen the mistake made. Moreover, the term mirdsi became current, 
just as other Persian or Arabic words did, from the Moslem Bevenue 
Administration—the only one that was in any degree systematic or had 
regular official terms. It was not intended by the use of the word to 
imply any depreciation of the right. On the contrary, mirdsi was always 
used in the Dakhan kingdoms, where it originated, to indicate the highest 
type of direct right in the soil. 

2 This confusion is often made in the early Government Minutes, e.g. 
Board of Bevenue, 1706, § 23 ( Mirdsi Papers, p. 35); in the report on 
Dindigai (p. Ill), where the headman'8 privilege is spoken of, and in 
many other places. Cf. the North Arcot letter at p. 394 (and especially 
p. 396), where the confusion is very evident. And so at p. 40B, where 
there is a hopeless mixture of the two things. The distinction is noticed 
by Mr. Ellis (pp. 180, 181), and clearly by the Board of Bevenue Minute, 
<§ 67, 68, p. 373. 
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existence of co-sharing villages, it is necessary that we should 
completely exclude all evidence referring only to such ordinary 
hereditary holdings and privileges. We must confine our 
attention to the / races of co-sharina bodies claiming the irliolc 
village as their mini si. It is obvious that the claim originally 
included, and necessarily so, the right to the entire area of the 
grant, or of the land on which a village was established—he. the 
waste and arable together. 1 Naturally the co-sharers would claim 
a rent or ‘ landlord's share ? (called f a mlv.-vdram. or in Brahman 
villages sicumi-hhogum = landlord's or owner's share) from such 
lands as were held by tenants of whatever class, not being co¬ 
sharers. In short, there cannot be the smallest doubt that if the 
aiirdsi village claims were anything at all, they were claims 
which, originally at any rate, constituted the holders jointly, 
according to their shares, the proprietors of the villages exactly 
as such co-sharers were in other parts of India. Lists of the 
shares (called yn ntvi-ntalai) very often existed. Each village 
laid its own gxninnjai or managing body, and consequently, a.- 
always in such a form of village, there was only an official 
headman, or manegdr. with no power nor hereditary land-holding 
(as headman), nor privilege (as there would have been in ra'njat- 

1 There was some little doubt caused on the subject of the claim to 
too waste which was admitted by Mr. Ellis. But this is easiiv under¬ 
stood. It was very probable that in the days of encroachment and 
exaction the Revenue Agents of the local Governor would begin to assert 
a right to put in tenants on culturable waste where the mintsdnr did not 
m could not provide for it himself (this was the case, c.cj., in some places 
under the Sikh Governors in the Panjabi, and in this way it would come 
lu appear doubtful whether the mxrabfhlr had a right to the waste. But 
even if this is not so, it is quite possible that there may have been some 
internal village custom affecting the waste. For example, the waste 
\tnrisu\ was classified into shchll larambu (culturable waste) and anddi 
harambu (permanent ‘immemorial’ waste). The latter included road- 
wavs. land occupied by trees wanted for the general convenience, and so 
forth. I: is easily conceivable that village custom may have early im¬ 
posed or. the co-sharers themselves a prohibition against cutting down 
such tree-:, stopping such roads by making them into fields, and the like. 
Such acts would be resented in the co-shared villages of the Upper 
provinces, but no one would think that such a restriction militated against 
the general proprietary right over the whole village. 
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iriiri villages). 1 It is necessary to emphasise this character of 
the mirdsi as a claim of general village-tenure, because some of 
the documents relating to these cases speak as if they thought 
the mirdsi right to be merely some kind of superior status as 
regards a particular field or holding. 

Naturally enough, in the early years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the mirdsi claims having been continually overborne in the 
past, the right was not, in most cases, complete or intact. As 
time went on and rapacious local officers under the Nawab 
began to oppress the people, these privileges would be gradually 
broken down ; heavy assessments might cause some co-sharers 
to give up the attempt to hold the lands, and their co-partners 
might be unable to relieve them. Then holdings would begin to 
lie wast e and the revenue to be in arrears. The Governor would 
accordingly assume the right to locate new cultivators and to 
take revenue from them direct. Such persons would naturally 
resent any attempt of the mirdsddr class to demand landlord's fees 
from them ; and thus the co-sharing proprietors’ superior right 
to the whole estate, and especially to those parts of it not in 
their direct possession, would come to look more and more 
doubtful, especially to observers whose previous experience had 
not taught them to look for anything of the kind, and to whose 
ideas of expediency it was opposed. 

It is impossible, however, not to perceive that the institution 
was really unknown in some parts, and that in others it had 
existed but was fallen into decay. It was in a limited area that 
there was clear evidence of its survival, though whether, even 
there, it could have been restored in its integrity, as a working 
tenure, is problematical. 

When, in the light of modern experience, we sum up the 
evidence, the conclusion, I venture to think, is irresistible that 
these villages, owned by co-shariug families or groups of fami¬ 
lies, were the growth of special circumstances, and certainly 
did not represent any universal custom of land-holding. Still 

1 For a clear exposition of this, see Chingleput D. M, p. 204. It is 
necessary carefully to distinguish the old headman’s hereditary (and 
sometimes revenue-free) holding in virtue of his office, and the partial 
re venue-free grant allowed in the Tondai country to encourage the 
colonist villages generally. 
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less is there any evidence, or even tradition of origin, that lends 
any countenance to the idea that they represent survivals of a 
primeval communal land-tenure, which indeed nothing that we 
know of old JDravidian customs would lead us to expect. 

Such villages in fact consisted :— 

(i.) Largely of agraharam , or villages held on hereditary 
grants (in this case free of rerenue payment) 1 to Brahmans. 
They are especially numerous in districts which had been the 
demesne of the ancient kingdoms of Cold and Pundytl. These 
Brahman communities held villages sometimes samudayavi (or 
undivided), sometimes (and more usually) divided (jKittiddrl as 
would be said in the North, or armVt-kttrai in Tamil). 2 

(ii.) A certain number of other villages, held by secular 
castemen, appear in the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and 
Tinnevelly, and probably Madura. 

(iii.) The largest and most important group is found in part 
of the country formerly known as Tondai-mcnululam , which, 
roughly speaking, embraced the country between the north and 
south rivers, both known by the name of Pennai. 3 It does not 
follow that villages of this kind covered the entire country, but 
they were found surviving chiefly in Chingleput and the adjoin¬ 
ing districts of Arcot. 4 

Ad (T). The existence of the Brahman villages and their origin 
in a religious grant will not be disputed by anyone. As they 
were also revenue-free, they did not excite that administrative 
interest which others did, and therefore it is not so readily and 
at first sight apparent that they were mini si villages, with just 


1 As we shall presently see, Brahman mini si villages ( agrahdram ) 
were revenue-free. Others held by secular castemen {(judra) were not. 
In the Tondai country (Chingleput, &c.),the minlsi villages were observed 
uniformly to claim the exemption of a pari of their land from the revenue 
share, the reason of which is traditionally explained. 

* Sautudayam is Sanskrit, and so may properly be applied to Brahman 
villages. I doubt the correctness of its use in the Tondai country among 
the Velhilar. Mr. Ellis says the Brahman villages were generally 
divided. (Minlsi Papers, p. 295.) 

3 On maps shown as Benar, Pennaur, and Penner. The Southern 
river runs into the sea between Pondicherry and Cuddalore. 

4 See D. M. North Arcot , chapter iii. p. 89. 
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the same sort of proprietary right as that claimed in others— 
and just as much held in family shares. 

Ad (ii.). When we have once ascertained that Madura was the 
capital of Pandya, and that Tanjore and the adjacent districts 
were the demesne of the Gold king, it will not surprise us that 
many privileged tenures or grants should have existed. 1 In 
Tanjore, Colonel Blackburne’s evidence is definite; he saw that 
such villages arose out of grants , though too long ago, he 
thought, for him to trace their beginning. But it will be 
recollected that no attempt appears to have been made to ask 
the people themselves for their traditions, or for their genealogy, 
or for lists of co-sharers preserved in villages, such as in the 
North of India can readily be obtained, and actually were 
obtained in Chingleput. The State spoken of had then for 
some time been under the foreign domination of a Maratha 
prince, whose position was due to a recent and unqualified act of 
seizure and marauding. The State officials were not likely to 
trouble themselves about existing titles and tenures, which it 
was their object to tax to the utmost, at least in those cases 
which were not due to their own grants. But the Tanjore 
figures show quite sufficiently what the general type of village 
was. The total number of villages is reported 2 to be 5,783. 
But this must be at once reduced to 3,976, as the difference 
represents 1,807 so called ehaldtogam villages—mere hamlets or 
parts of villages of which the single ovners with pretensions to 
rank, and who had given their names to the places, got per¬ 
mission to have recorded as separate possessions; this has 
obviously nothing to do with primitive or even ancient custom. 
But out of the balance, as many as 2,202 are arudi-harai (or 


1 It is, nevertheless, remarkable that the D . M. Trichinopohj contains 
no notice whatever of the existence of mirasi villages, and the allusions in 
the Mira si Papers are vague and general. Before 1805, Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore were united in one collectorate, after the lapse of Tanjore to 
the British Government. 

2 Mirasi Papers, p. 95. D. M. Tanjore , p. 400, mentions 62,000 
persons as having mirasi claims ; of these, 16,000 were Brahman grantees 
and 43,000 (I give round numbers), £udra. But these numbers appear 
evidently to include holders of all sorts of'inam ’ and hereditary rights 
and privileges. 
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pludil-Lhogcnn *) held in severalty ; and there is nothing to show 
that many of these were not ordinary vaiyatwarl villages, in 
which the cultivators had combined to share the revenue. That 
possibility, however, is not very material, as I do not think it 
can be doubted that, besides the Brahmans, Yellalar settlers, 
being energetic agricultural castemen, had been encouraged to 
hold villages on the superior ter are. It is worth while noticing 
that while in the Tondai country, as we shall see, it was 
necessary further to encourage such grantees by allowing a part 
of the villages they created to be held free of revenue, such a 
concession was not necessary in the rich delta land of Tanjore, 
where there was hardly any waste, and a mirdsi tenure was 
quite sufficient inducement of itself. 1 2 Of the remaining villages, 
1,774 were samudayam (or in Tamil pasan-karui — i.e . held 
in some form of undivided holding) ; a considerable part of 
these would certainly be Brahman villages, where the Sanskrit 
term would be most naturally used. And, as the Brahmans 
would be non-agriculturists, it is quite likely that some fami¬ 
lies would hold jointly— i.e. dividing the income, while family 
quarrels and jealousies would lead others to divide the land 
itself. 

In all these village lands we may notice first the same plan 
of division of the produce and payment of revenue in kind which 
we know to have been originally universal all over India. The 
lands yielding produce, as distinguished from the waste and the 
revenue-free lands, are generically called vdrampcd . The pro¬ 
duce, if there is no mirdsi class, is simply divided into the meU 
vdram , the State share, and the kudi-varcim, or occupant’s share : 
that is to say, after the fees ( merdi ) of the village servants, watch¬ 
men, &c., &c., have been satisfied out of the grain-heaps. When 
there is a body of mirdsi proprietors, then there are three 
instead of two to share: mel~vdram , as before, is the royal share; 

1 Tanjore being ruled by Marathas, the prevalence of Maratha terms 
is explained. Such are ehabhogam (single owner); phdldbhogam (in 
separate lots); and so hunbhavd is the equivalent for kdniadsi, or mirdsi. 
(D. M . Tanjore , pp. 403, 409.) Phdld bhogam is sometimes said to be a 
half Sanskrit compound with the Tamil pala = * many.* I think it much 
more likely that it is the Marathi phdld , a share. 

2 This is clearly put in the D. M. Tanjore , § 10, p. 403. 
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tundn-varam is the landlord’s (mirtlsdars) share; and budi- 
vdram, the cultivating occupant’s, as before. 

Turning to the other royal demesne of Madura and Tinne- 
velli, the evidence is much less satisfactory; but we can 
hardly help believing that the kings' and chiefs’ courtiers and 
relations, and others, would gradually acquire the mirdsi right 
in certain villages; and hence we find it reported that, at any 
rate in the Tinnevelli ‘ pollams ’ or chiefs territories, mirdsi 
villages were found. In the early report, 1 the existence of 
Brahman mirdsi villages (agraJuiram rddagai ) is noticed in the 
Tinnevelli district, and it is stated that other villages held by 
Qudras were also mirdsi and held on shares, and that these 
latter are called jm^dd^a-vadagai. It is noteworthy, however, 
that these words merely mean that the villages are on the list 
of those paying revenue to the treasury (which the agralidram 
are not); or, in other words, that they are what elsewhere 
would be called. bbdisa, or revenue-paying, villages. Nothing 
appears about the origin or the nature of the tenure ; the 
details given refer solely to the Brahman grantee villages ; 2 still, 
it is certainly intended that both Brahman and Qudra villages were 
held on the same sort of superior title, and were divided into 
po/ngu and barai = major and individual shares. But further, 
it is added (and this is important), that, beside the shared villages, 
there were others held by non-proprietary (payabdri) holders, 
who had no system of shares. 3 

As to Madura, the author of the District Manual expressly 
states that certain villages in which barai-bdran , or ‘ persons 
holding shares,’ were stated to exist, there was no privileged or 
superior tenure, but the term merely indicated a method by 
which the cultivators formed a voluntary association for the 

Mirdsi Papers , pp. 77, 105, 288. The two latter Reports are long- 
winded disquisitions on property in general, giving no facts of any kind, 
and showing that the writer was confusing in his mind all sorts of 
rights, including the special holding of the headman, which is certainly 
not existent in mirdsi villages under any circumstances whatever. 

2 Mirdsi Papers, p. 79 (Mr. Lushington). When the writer comes to 
the £ndra villages, he only makes some unimportant remarks about the 
caste, and gives a deed of sale with nothing to show to what class of 
village it refers. He says nothing as to how the Qtidra tenures originated. 

* See this clearly stated by Mr. Ellis {Mirdsi Papers) p. 386. 
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purpose of meeting the revenue demand. Mr. Ellis, on the 
other hand, evidently thought that joint-villages once existed 
in Madura ; and it must be admitted that in the demesne territory 
of an ancient kingdom it is likely enough. No great import¬ 
ance, however, attaches to the question; but it is evident that 
throughout these districts there is no single incident or feature 
in the evidence which does not c.incide with the supposition, in 
itself so very probable when judged by the experience of other 
‘ Hindu ’ kingdoms—viz. that the co-sharing or proprietary 
villages were the superior or privileged tenures resulting from 
royal grants to Brahmans, or to other (secular) grantees for 
various purposes, including, very possibly, the direct revenue 
management or the extension of cultivation to new lands. As 
such they may date back several hundred years ; and they may 
have been held by the descendants of the original grantees 
acting on the usual custom of joint-succession. 

(iii.j. When we come to the CniNULEPrT district, which is 
the centre of the larger group of Tamil mi ran villages, we find 
the evidence much more complete, and the whole subject studied 
with great care and with an amount of detail that is quite 
remarkable for the period. The evidence mainly consists of 
surviving share-lists in many cases, and other evidences of 
proprietary possession, while the origin of the villages is explained 
by a detailed and ancient tradition, the substantial truth of which 
was accepted by every one of the officers who had local experi¬ 
ence. from Mr. Place in 179G to Mr. Ellis (I8IG) and Mr. 
SmalEy (1822), Mr. Graeme in North Arcot, and a learned 
native gentleman (B. Sankaraya) in Madras. 1 We are not 
bound to accept the entire details of the tradition ; but there can 
hardly be a reasonable doubt that its main idea was a true one, 
and that the villages were established in a fertile but origi¬ 
nally almost wholly forest-clad country, at the time held, and 
partly at least inhabited, by Kuruhibar —a pastoral tribe who 
were then ruled by Pa Horn chiefs, who had established twenty - 

1 The principal reports are in Mir a si Papers , Place (1796), p. 36, ff. 
For liis tinal Report in 1799, of some 730 paragraphs, and full of long- 
winded disquisitions of no interest, but containing also many valuable 
facts, see pp. 38-70. Ellis (1810), pp. 172-217; B. Sankaraya, p. 218 ; 
Graeme, p. 393 ; Smalley (1822), p. 424. 
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four hit him* or territorial divisions, each protected or com¬ 
manded by a fort. The days came when a Qold prince advanced 
into the country and conceived the idea of colonising part of it. 1 
The settlement of the first families of Vellalan castemen was 
not a success, but ultimately Vellalar from the north-west 
countrv of Tuluva were induced to settle; and then the colony 
was established. Some remains of the earlier families of the 
Vellalar are stated by Mr. Ellis to have still held lands, but the 
principal proprietors were the Tuluva Vellalar. 2 

The. general evidence as to the past history of the villages is 
given by Mr. Ellis in some detail. He quotes the verses that 
have become tradional or are found in early Tamil literature 
bearing on the subject, as well as lists locally preserved showing 
how the Vellalar divided the territory into ml (hi under chiefs 
(called KiUidn), and how these new divisions were related to 
the twenty-four hittorn which their predecessors had organised. 
The records include some lists of the nadus, and some calcula¬ 
tions of the number of villages which each contained. 3 

It appears to me that attempts to identify the entire country 
included in the traditional and literary limits of Tondai-niau¬ 
dit Jam are very doubtful. Equally so the attempts to calculate, 
from certain temple records, the number of families of Vellalar. 
The fact seems quite clear that so large an area could never have 

1 The name generally accepted by Mr. Ellis and others is that of a 
(Hinduised) prince, AilmndP, or Adandil-Chakravarti (the last member 
being y Sanskrit title meaning ‘ suzerain’). The full detail is given in 
the Ch infllcjiut D. M .; but as Wilks’s description of a purely raiyatwdrl 
village is quoted, and this is mixed up with the account of the village 
held in shares, some mistakes are the natural result. The dates seem 
also somewhat confused. The author suggests that the Vellalar colonisa¬ 
tion began before the time of Manu (p. 207) : on what this rests I have 
no idea. Afterwards it is suggested that the Vellalar from the 
Tuluva country came during the first centuries of the Christian era. 
(See p. 208, and compare p. 25.) The supposition that jointly-held 
villages existed before Manu, and before Sanskrit was known in the South, 
is entirely unsupported by any kind of evidence. The traditions all point 
to their having been privileged under Adanda, who reigned at a time when 
the Hindu religion had long been introduced. He may have extended 
the privilege to the remains of earlier settlers of superior race, as indeed 
would be natural under the circumstances. 

2 Mirasi Papers , p. 230. 3 Ibid . pp. 236-240, 242. 
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been occupied from end to end by colonists, even if it was 
really conquered and annexed by the Cola dynasty; and that 
the special location and grant of privileges to the Tuluva 
Vellalar villages must more reasonably be confined to that part 
of the country where they are proved to have been established 
by the fact that a considerable group of them was in some 
degree of preservation at the time when British rule began. It 
is quite a gratuitous supposition that such villages at one time 
existed all over the whole area vaguely included in c Tondai- 
mandalam,’ but that over the greater part they had been rooted 
out—the villages entirely, the people almost—by subsequent 
Moslem and Maratha conquests. 1 It is true that we have more 
reason to believe the villages were held on a mirclsi tenure in 
some other districts (Tanjore, &c.), and it may be that these are 
included in the general limits of Tondai-mandalan described by 
Mr. Ellis. 2 But the districts of Chingleput and Arcot were also 
equally harassed by wars, and afterwards by the harsh rule of 
the Nawabsof the Carnatic, as Mr. Ellis’s own papers show ; and 
yet there the mirdsi villages were, though much injured, not at all 
destroyed, nor was the Vellalan population rooted out. It is 
surely sufficient to establish—and of this there is no doubt—that 
in Chingleput, iu the Madras Collectorate, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood, there were unquestionably mirasi villages, and that in 
inanv of them the pangu-malai or records of shares were pre¬ 
served, a fact which demonstrates that the institution in question 
was certainly 4 the joint or co-shared village.’ 

It is not at all easy to fix a date for these Chingleput 
colonies. Mr. Ellis thinks that the country was early brought 
into a fairly flourishing state, since there are names of places 
which can plausibly be identified with those mentioned in 
Ptolemy’s geographical account (about the middle of the second 
century). Hence Mr. Ellis thinks the colonisation must have 
begun before the Christian era. 3 But such recognition of 

1 See Mira si Papers , p. 246. Races speaking Telugu and Canarese 
cover the whole of the so-called Upper Tondai west of the ‘Coromandel ’ 
ghat. 

- He proposed to prepare a map, which was never completed ; and 
the coloured portions were to show whence the Vellulfir possessions 
had now disappeared, and the uncoloured the parts where they survived. 

3 Mirasi Papers , p. 2SO. See I>. M. Chingleput. p. 25. 
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names, if it is a fact, does not show that Adanda's colonising 
enterprise was so early; for (as the Chingleput _D. M. points 
out), up to the eighth century, the Pallava, Pandu, and 
Kurumbar tribes were in possession, 1 and furnished the origin 
of the still existing ‘ Pallar,’ a low caste of farm labourers. It 
was only about the eighth or ninth century that the Cola 
dynasty extended its influence northward to the jungle-clad 
Tondai country, and overthrew the Pallava chiefs. After this 
it began to lose ground, and finally fell about the eleventh 
or twelfth century. I think that, on the whole, we may more 
probably attribute the special foundation of privileged villages 
to some period not far removed from the eighth or ninth century. 
This does not conflict with the possibility of some still earlier 
and partial Vellalar settlements. 

Coming, however, to the actual survivals at the time of the 
British rule, Mr. Place in 1799 enumerated 2,241 mirdsi villages 
in Chingleput. 2 * Of these, a considerable number had passed 
into the hands of Brahmans, but the bulk were still Vellalar. In 
his time as many as 15,994 mirdsi shares were held by 8,387 
sharers, but a number had been abandoned owing to the heavy 
revenue demands which, here as elsewhere, deprived landed pro¬ 
perty of its value. 8 Mr. Place, indeed, adopted the extreme 
measure of granting tie mirdsi right in vacant lands. Mr. 
Place explains that the 8,387 sharers represent only the heads 
of kindred; and that there were many more minor shares— 
apparently subdivisions of -fa, T V? & c *—the fractions known 
to the Tamil arithmetic. 4 

It has been remarked that the Vellalan village-owners were 
not of common descent; but this, I think, is very natural. For 
colonists would be volunteers gathered from a number of different 
families and centres. From the accounts we possess, it is pro¬ 
bable that the colonists kept together in village groups, and 
that the head of each separate family-group would represent a 
major share in the village; there is no reason why these major 

1 The D. M.y North Arcot , p. 20, states that it was a Pallava chief who 
formed the twenty-four huttam above alluded to. 

2 Mirdsi Paper8, p. 251. 5 See ibid. pp. 382, 388. 

4 Mr. Place’s long report of 1799 is also printed in the Fifth Beport , 

ii. 299-314. 
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shares should not have often been held by separate families, who, 
associated as clearers of the forest, had no lien of blood beyond 
the common ties of caste or tribe. But within these major 
shares (patti or iarf as they would be in North India), the minor 
holders would all at first be 4 kindreu — i.e. descendants of the 
same ancestor. This, I think, is the only reasonable inference 
to be drawn from the facts as stated by Mr. Place. 

The villages of the Yellalan special colonisation were, as I 
have said, privileged by being allowed a portion of the land 
free of revenue, and by certain other dues; privileges which it 
is noticed particularly do not occur in any other mirdsi villages 
elsewhere. 1 The larger shares alluded to seem to have been 
called pangu, and the minor shares were Icarai (whence the 
generic term karai-koran, or ‘co-sharers’). 

As to the form of joint tenure prevalent, the villages were 
chiefly what are called pasan-karai, a term which has led to 
some rather extravagant notions about ancient community of 
property. But, as a matter of fact, all the evidence points to 
this having been a voluntary and perfectly natural arrange¬ 
ment of association made when new cultivation was to be 
established, and when a well-cemented union of effort, both in 
clearing forest and in creating the means of irrigation by dig¬ 
ging tanks, was necessary. Under this system, moreover, two 
varieties "were observed. The absolute pusdti-lcarcei meant that 
the village bodv worked without any separate or permanent 
allotment of lands ; the ‘ council 5 determined each year what 
portion of land each group should undertake. Whether each 
took tne produce of what they actually cultivated, or whether 
all was collected and divided according to the known fractional 
shares, does not clearly appear. 2 But for this mode another 
was sometimes substituted, viz. the karaifdu, which meant that 


1 Se t. Mirasi Papers , p. 375, § 85. I make no apology for repeating 
this, for it is important as showing that there must have been something 
special about their villages, and so far confirming the tradition of their 
origin. 

2 Mr. Place speaks of such joint bodies working together so that ‘ the 
labours of all yield the rent = the Government revenue (?), and they enjoy 
the profit proportionate to their original interest ’ (Fifth Beport , ii. 314). 
This may refer only to the general idea of the association. 
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the holdings were separately allotted for a time and then ex¬ 
changed. 

Mr. Place gives several examples of the shares in these 
villages. 1 The major-shares, as I have said, were those of the 
heads of each branch or group, taking part in the establishment 
of the cultivation; and there were sub-shares. Mr. Place in¬ 
stances a village in which there were actually thirty sharers, but 
they remembered the four major-shares of the foundation, and 
adhered to that division. Another village had 160 original 
shares; this probably includes both the major and minor shares. 

* It was deemed essential,’ says Mr. Place, ‘ that the shares 
should be equal.’ As might be expected, there were many 
slaves and serfs, doubtless the original inhabitants who were 
reduced to this condition; and many followers who held lands 
on an inferior tenure. 2 In one of the Mirdsi Papers mention 
is made of the formal grant by the minisdars of a cultivating, 
but not co-sharing, right in perpetuity. And it was this, and 
possibly the occasional existence of previously established culti¬ 
vators, that led to the distinction between the filJcudi , or heredi¬ 
tary tenant, and the paralaidi , or tenant-at-will, especially in 
Brahman or other villages in which the co-sharers were non- 
agriculturist and would rely on tenants for farming their 
lands. 

When, in the course of time, the shares, for any reason, 
were allotted and permanently divided, the village was said to 
1/e anali-karai. This division was foreign to the original plan 
of co-operative colonisation, and was, as Mr. Place notes, against 
the caste feeling. It appears either as a later change in the 
Y ellalar villages, or as a more frequent family division in the 
Brahman villages, and perhaps in those of other ( Qudra) 
grantees. 


1 Fifth licport , ii. pp. 299, 800, &c. This exchange, Mr* Place says 
p. oSr>), was ‘ to obviate, I imagine, the inequality to which a fixed dis¬ 
tribution would be liable.’ 

' In the IJ. M. Chingleput , there is a curious account of the serfs and 
their being rather proud of being adscripti glebee, because they had a 
certainty of land to cultivate and a fixed livelihood; and they had a kind 
of annual ceremonial strike—for such it was, for the details of which the 
original must be consulted (pp. 211-214). 
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1 think that a variety of circumstances taken together are 
strongly in favour of the view that the joint-holding, or pasan - 
hand, in the Tondai country was essentially a device for holding 
together and equalising the colonist associates , each in his own 
group or major-share division. It will be recollected that we 
start with the uniform tradition that the Tellalar were established 
with the grant of a superior right, which was to attach them 
to the land and encourage them to persevere in their difficult 
task. 1 Then we find that this permanent right was still so much 
valued in 1799, that Mr. Place declared 2 that ‘it was indispen¬ 
sable to assign mirasdars to the unappropriated lands; without 
it, 5 he says, c I found that they could not be rented— i.e. the 
revenue-settlement accepted; but the idea of permanent pro- 
pert} T was such an inducement that I was not only able to fill up 
the vacant shares, but to convert the most stubborn soil and the 
thickest jungle into fertile villages. a Give us the mica si, and we 
will both rent the lands, and employ all our labour to make 
them productive 55 was the common observation . . .’ 

Then, again, it is noted that the mirasdars would ‘ assemble 
and execute a joint-deed divesting the defaulter of his share in 
the “ mirasi” transferring it to the others, which looks very 
much like a strong association, the basis of which was that all 
must pull together to meet the assessment. 3 For in village 
bodies dependent on common descent from a single ancestor 
nothing of the kind is ever recorded. And, again, it is noted in 
Madura, as I have already observed, that the pasan-harai was 
actually adopted in existing villages as a means of meeting the 

1 ‘ There is a distinct tradition of some of these (Vellfdar) having 
deserted the undertaking. The manner in which the difficulty was at 
last overcome, and the son of the Chola king able to report to his father 
the completion of the enterprise, is set forth in the following story, 
which has always been current in the country. KuUatanga (Raja) asked 
his son how he had been able to settle the country so well ? The latter 
replied that he had forged a chain for the inhabitants of such strength 
that they would never be able to free theinseNes. By this he meant 
that the affections of the people were so riveted to the land of their 
new country by hlmddsi , or property in the soil, that they would not 
desert it. This story is no doubt very ancient. . . .’ JD.M. Chingleput % 
p. 217. 

2 See Fifth Report , ii. 303. 

3 See Mirasi Papers , p. 223, and cf. p. 389, post. 
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revenue charge by combined action. And so in North Arcot it 
is expressly said that when it became 1 necessary to add . . . 
new cultivators to the original proprietors to assist in repairs of 
tanks, in the distribution and settlement of the different lands, 
and to regulate the irrigation,’ pasan-karai was adopted by 
voluntary association, and the new-comers were ‘ partners in the 
profit and loss of the cultivation of all the lands,’ though they 
had no share in the original privilege by which the co-sharers 
had a certain portion of the land free of revenue, and received 
certain special grain-fees ( kuppatam ), &C . 1 

I also note with regard to the method involving exchange of 
lands (karaiyldu) that it is stated in the Report on South Arcot 
that newly cleared 4 wet ’ lands under new water are to this 
day frequently exchanged in order that each might get the 
good as well as the bad lands in his turn. 2 

I do not think, then, on the whole, that there can be any 
reasonable doubt that the relics of mirdsi right indicated the 
establishment of a superior co-sharing village tenure, which 
existed locally, and contemporaneously with the raiyatwdri 
tenure ; such superior tenure being connected either with grants 
to Brahmans or to other (secular) castemen—very likely cadets 
of families and other persons gaining privilege from connection 
with the ruler, or with a direct privilege granted to encourage 
and confirm a colonising settlement. 

That such should be the real history is exactly in analogy 
with the evidence we have everywhere that, given a 4 Hindu ’ 
State and Rajas, we are sure to find joint-villages growing up, 
either by grants of land or by colonising enterprises under the 
patronage of the Raja. 

I would only add that, in another connection, 8 1 have shown 
how in the old Oudh kingdoms the villages were naturally 
raiyatwdri, and how by the king’s grant leading families 
obtained the lordship of the village, and how waste land grants 
would result in the establishment of villages on the superior 
tenure (co-shared village). I believe that the Madras history is 

1 See Miriisi Papers, p. 895, § 106. 

s See p. 800, ante . 


2 Ibid. p. 412. 
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just tlie same thing in another form. That it affords any 
example of a general primeval tenure of ‘ land in common/ quite 
contrary to all we know of Dravidian custom, I see not the 
remotest reason to believe. 1 

1 In concluding the whole subject I take occasion to observe that 
ro attempt has been made to accoum for the unquestioned survival of the 
joint-villages, with their pangu-malai , or share lists, and, in the Tondai 
territory, their special privileges, on any other basis. The chief if not 
only dissentient voice is that of Sir T. Munro in his Minute of December 
1824 (Mirasi Papers, p. 480). But this illustrates what I have elsewhere 
had occasion to observe, that the Minutes of our great Administrators are 
not always to be appealed to for points of history and details of tenure. 
Sir T. Munro’s main object w’as to argue for the practical adoption of a 
raiyativdri Settlement and for a great reduction of revenue; that would 
make the country flourish and save it from middlemen. This important 
principle, to the adoption of which Madras owes all its subsequent 
prosperity, seems obvious enough now; but in those days it needed 
all the advocacy of a powerful personality to obtain consideration for it. 
But with this one object in view’, Sir T. Munro had no concern with 
tenure details. He frankly says he dues not care to inquire about the 
alleged mirasi villages. Had he stopped there, and pointed out that in 
their then existing condition the surviving right, such as it was, could 
easily be provided for under his system, and that its past history had no 
practical bearing on his proposals, it would have been w’ell. Unfortunately, 
the distinguished writer endeavoured to add a brief criticism, which, it 
must be admitted, was without sufficient foundation. He says that the 
existence of the joint-village is ‘without the least proof’ and is only 
Mr. Ellis’s opinion. This certainly is not the case. He then briefly adds 
that if such colonists settled (to the number of fifty or sixty thousand) it 
would have depopulated the country whence they came; and that they 
would have perished before the task of clearing the jungle was accom¬ 
plished. But Mr. Ellis expressly shows that the Tuluva country was 
well able to support sending out a colony (see Mirasi Papers , p. 249), of 
which of course the numbers may have been exaggerated. And, as to the 
likelihood of their perishing in the attempt, smce the country certainly 
was somehow colonised, and that, unquestionably, at no recent period, the 
objection has no weight: colonisation w r as just as possible in, say, the 
eighth century as it was at any subsequent but still ancient date. In 
fact, the whole argument—as far as it appears in the Minute—would not 
need to be seriously noticed at all if it w*ere not for the great name it 
bears. 
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Section IT.—Traces of Over-lord Right in the 
Dakhan Villages 

When we turn to the Dakhan districts of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, the traces of co-sharing right, also called mirasi are 
more doubtful; or rather, I should say, it is more doubtful what 
interpretation we should put on the evidence. That a distinct 
class of superior holders once locally existed there can be little 
doubt; that share-lists, showing how the families allotted the 
lands, were actually obtained by Colonel Sykes is also clear; 
but to what extent this superior tenure of whole villages pre¬ 
vailed, or whether in some cases the traditional evidence does 
not rather relate to shares in the headman’s privileged special 
landholding (or watan ), there is some room for question. 2 On 
the whole I think it is more probable that these villages were 
subject to a local but really widespread over-lordship, which is by 
no means impossible to account for. It will be observed that in 
no case is there any suggestion of any common-holding of village 
lands. The families whose shares (that) are spoken of may, or 
may not, be descended from common ancestors. Colonel Sykes 
notes particularly that the major shares were called by the names 
of the founders—men of ‘ ancient Maratha families.’ We have no 
sufficient evidence as to who they were. Very probably they 
may be traced to the earlier Aryan or semi-Aryan clans, long 
before the name 1 Maratha ’ was in use—though at a date when 

1 It will be remarked that the term mirasi was derived from the early 
Moslem revenue systems which originated in the Muhammadan kingdoms 
of the Dakhan and thence become generally current. M alik ‘Ambar, the 
famous minister who made the Revenue Settlement of these parts, was 
always anxious to resuscitate, if he could, the mirasi families and make 
village Settlements -with them. See Berar Gazetteer , p. 90, and G. \V. 
Forrest’s Minutes of M. Elphinstone (Captain Brigg’s Report), p. 385. 

2 There is in the Reports something of the same confusion already 
noted in Madras ; for the terms watan , watandar, which apply to the 
headman’s and villa ^officers' privileged holdings, are sometimes applied 
to the proprietary shares in the village ; at any rate, it is not certain 
which is meant. Hereditary holdings of headmen and officers are 
common in, and even characteristic o£ raiyatwari villages ; so that their 
existence is no proof at all of any joint-tenure of the whole village as a 
unit estate. 
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the Hindu co-sharing family institutions were already developed. 
Buddhism, we know, from architectural remains, had obtained a 
hold in the country, but was afterwards supplanted by the later 
Brahmanic institutions. The early 4 Marathas ’ disappear from 
history and only emerge with the revival under Sivaji in the 
seventeenth century. 1 

Whenever the process of destruction of these early village 
over-lordships began, and whether it was chiefly due to Moslem 
victories or was before that period, these ruling families were 
defeated and deprived of their estates, except in so far as some of 
the descendants may have clung to villages here and there or to 
shares in such villages. Under the rule of a new conqueror, a 
change naturally begins : the lands still belonging to certain 
branches of the landlord families cannot bear up against the 
heavy assessment that is imposed ; the families, already weakened 
and dispersed by defeats, having lost prestige and also had many 
members slain in battle, gradually disappear. The local governor, 
without much care for anything but immediate profit, puts in 
some upari — i.e. non-proprietary cultivators—to till the vacant 
lands, and they in time become permanent holders with prescrip¬ 
tive rights. In any case, as time goes on, the few remaining 
mirdsdiir, or co-sharers, and the cultivating uparis, become 
reduced to the same level, and both appear as mere raiijats 
occupying lands the superior ownership of which has become 
claimed by the ruler. 

I think this view will be generally confirmed by the evidence 
which is derived partly from the inquiries directed by the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone previous to his well-known Report of 

1 The Dakhan districts, covered with hills, afford the greatest facility 
for building forts and strongholds from which the early chieftains and 
noble families would dominate the villages in the ‘ tal, or level country 
below\ The old over-lord families were sure to have been non-agriculturist, 
and when their forts fell before their enemies they would lose their hold 
on the village lands to a great extent. In this respect they would be 
unlike the village bodies of Upper India, who, holding strong posts in the 
centre of their village lands, and being in close managing connection with 
the land and themselves agriculturists, were able to defend them and to 
secure their possession. I may refer to p. Ill, ante, where some account 
is given of early Aryan contact with the west of India. 
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1819 on the ‘Territories acquired from the Peshwa.’ 1 These 
inquiries were made at a time when real historical investigations 
into tenures were not understood, and they naturally leave 
much to be desired. A further inquiry was made by Colonel 
Sykes ; and his papers on ‘ Dakhan Tenures ’ are to be found in 
vols. ii. and iii. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The then well-remembered distinction between mini si holders 
and vpari holders, which is held to mark the existence of 
co-sharing families over the villages, did not extend to Khandesh, 
nor to the South Maratha country; but it was found in the 
Dakhan Collectorates of Ahmadnagar, Puna, and Dharvar. 
Here, too, it was noticed that many lands not in possession of 
mimsdars were popularly known as gat-kul, which implied that the 
landlord family (ladtl) was ‘ gone ’ or destroyed (gaid). Colonel 
Sykes found that in many villages lists of shares still existed. 
And there is some reason to suppose that the larger share 
was called ihal, while the minor or individual share was 
til’d. 2 * 4 Colonel Sykess papers are well worth reading, but it has 
to be remembered that the author was not familiar with the 
joint-village, as found elsewhere; there is nothing strange, for 
example, in the lands of one family branch or ihal lying 
scattered about, as the result of some family partition. And 
our author sometimes confuses the haq and the waian holdings 
of headmen and village officers with the shares in the hereditary 

1 This is printed in Mr. G. W. Forrest’s Official Writings of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone (London : Ii. Bentley, 1884). Unfortunately, the 
whole of the Beports of Chaplin, Bobertson, Thackeray, and others are 
not reproduced, but only those portions which Elphinstone attached to 
his official Minute. 

2 These words are, nevertheless, rather puzzling, perhaps, owing to 

faulty record of the real word. Thai means the ‘ ground, ‘ soil,’ and 

4 place 5 in general; tal means ‘ level.’ The correct word I cannot 

ascertain. Talkari may mean a person holding land in the level plain 
as opposed to gadhkari , a person employed in the forts, or gadh , which 
crowned the hills in the high land of the Dakhan and were doubtless the 
head-quarters of the chiefs of the clans which dominated the villages. 
Tiha (or t hi hi ?) again suggests either a spot, a blotch, or patch, or, if the 
second form is correct, a lease or farm ; but the latter is less likely, for 
farming the revenue of villages could not have been in use in early days. 
Captain Bobertson thought thal was used in the sense of a ‘field.’ 
(Forrest's Elj.diinst one's Minutes , p. 879.) 
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estate of village proprietors. Lastly, lie is much too ready to 
infer the general existence in the Dakhan districts of the that 
system, where no trace of it was actually found. It can justly 
be inferred to have existed only where it also appears that there 
is at least the memory of mirdsi holdings in the village. 

Each thaly it is interesting to observe, just like th e patti of 
Northern India of which it is the counterpart, bears, as I have 
said, the name of the head of the branch to which it belonged. 
As the early volumes of the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal are 
not readily accessible, I will make one or two characteristic 
quotations:— 

At Nimbi, in the Nagar (Ahmadnagar) Collectorate (writes Colonel 
Sykes), there were twenty-three tlialy of which eighteen were gatkul) at 
Kothal, nine that and five gatkul. In the first case eighteen families 
out of twenty-three are extinct, and in the second, five out of 
nine. . . . At the village of Belwandi (pargana Karde, Ahmadnagar 
district), there was not a single representative of an ancient family 
remaining in a.d. 1827, the whole of the lands were gatkul. There 
were nevertheless some half dozen mirasdars who had purchased 
their lands from the Patel six or seven and twenty years back. 1 
The KulkarnI even denied the existence of thals ; but, one of the 
mirasdars having told me that he had his land on the thal of an 
extinct family, I urged their existence so strenuously that a thaljara, 
or list of the estates into which the village lands are divided, was at 
last reluctantly produced, an old worn paper dated Saka 1698=a.d. 
1777. In this list I find the thals minutely detailed, together with 
their possessors, the number of names of mirasdars who had pur¬ 
chased mirds rights from the village authorities on the thals that 
had become gatkul , and, finally, the names of the different uparis 
(tenants-at-will) renting land on the thals. In 1827 there was not 
a single person alive a descendant from the possessors of thals or 
mirds rights in 1777 ; it would appear that in Holkar’s inroad into 
the Dakhan in 1802, war, famine, pestilence, or flight had depopu¬ 
lated the village ; that the few people that returned died subse- 


1 Journal R. A. S. ii. (1835), 209 ff. It will be remembered that in 
later Maratha times the Patels were made responsible for the revenue of 
their village; and it was their duty to provide for the cultivation of 
abandoned holdings; and they would assume to sell the mirdsi right 
occasionally, either for their own profit or as an inducement to culti¬ 
vators to take lands and to remain permanently. 
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quently, and that in consequence there was not an ancient ‘heritor’ 
remaining. The lands of Baghroza (one of the constituent villages 
of Ahmadnagar) are divided into thals, each having a family name 
with descendants of the original proprietors in possession of many 
of them. It might have been supposed that the Mussulmans would 
have dispossessed the Hindus ; 1 but with the exception of one that 
which from time immemorial 2 * had been in the possession of the 
descendants of Husain Khan, whose name it bears, there is not a 
Mussulman name to any of the thals. 

An instance is afterwards given of a 4 town ’ Wamori (or 
Wambori, in the Ahmadnagar district) in which thals do not 
exist by that name, but there is a list found called Jamviwjam - 
jafhaw(ir= list of lands according to families (jathd means 
4 company,’ hence family), and there were thirty-four families. 
The individual holders were members of these families, holding 
the land divided into tlkd ; the family lots were apparently not 
contiguous. In this instance, however, we have a case of the 
superior ownership being recently assumed by a family of 
some pretensions ; for it was known that Wamori had been 
devastated by Bhils, and that the inhabitants fled and the lands 
lay waste till some of the hereditary village officers returned 
and took possession of what lands they pleased. The Patara 
family holding the pdtelship (there were then five pcitels) had 
annexed no less than thirty thousand acres between them; and 
the family of the hulk ami (accountant) had also taken possession 
of a large number of tlkd. 

Colonel Sykes thinks that the that system could be traced 
in three-fourths of the villages in the Ahmadnagar and Puna 

1 This, however, would not be likely; the Nizam Shahi kings (in this 
part) took the rule only and could not have furnished foreigners sufficient to 
dispossess any considerable number of land-holders. Moreover, it appears 
to have been their policy to preserve the old land-holders and superior 
families, regarding them as the best guarantee for a permanent revenue. 

2 This is an exaggeration, for the dates of the conquest, and of any 

possible Mussulman proprietor, are perfectly well known, Probably the 

share was acquired between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries ; but 
here we have the original process repeated; a Musssulman locally 
replaces as over-lord an earlier Hindu whose ancestor may have been 
lord of the -whole village or more, and who probably gained his position 
by similar conquest in the first instance. 
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districts. It is curious that, though the superior tenures were, 
as so often observed, originally free or at least privileged hold¬ 
ings, they afterwards (in Moslem and Maratha times) were made 
to pay at a rate which was higher than that of ordinary 
occupants, and was distinguished by the term swastidhdrd .* 
And, characteristically, the Marathaa, not liking to openly sur¬ 
charge this, levied once in three ) ears an extra cess , which they 
called mirds-patti, a special tax on the privilege of superior 
tenure ! Under such circumstances it is no wonder that in the 
course of time the distinction between swasti land and other, or 
between the representative mirdsi occupant and the vpari or 
tenant, soon became a matter of memories and names only. It 
owed such partial preservation as it actually had to the feeling 
of attachment to hereditary lands and to pride of superior 
origin. The mirasddr as such would be able to marry his 
daughters, and secure social advantages that would be denied 
to the upari , however wealthy. Nor is it surprising that the 
Moslem and Maratha Governments respected at least the title to 
mirdsi lands; this was partly because they had a natural fellow- 
feeling with the higher families, partly that they themselves felt 
that customary respect for hereditary land which was never 
altogether extinct , 1 2 partly also because such lands could be 
made to pay more than the others. Ordinary tenants not 
attached by hereditary sentiment to any particular village will 
not be induced to cultivate unless tempted by terms that on the 
whole are advantageous . 3 

1 Corruptly, sosthi or susthi ; the word means ‘ well-being ’— i.e. a rate 
(dhdrd) proper for land held on privileged or superior tenure. 

2 The private lands of the governing classes themselves would neces¬ 
sarily be held on an analogous if not identical tenure; this also might 
make them have some respect for the mirdsi holding in general. 

3 This opportunity may be taken to mention that, besides these traces 
of the tenure of co-sharing landlord families over villages, there were, in a 
few villages, locally surviving divisions of an older nature, as indicated by 
the purely Dravidian terms used. The lands were divided into larger 
areas called mund , and smaller ones called has. The writer of the 
Ahmadnagar Gazetteer (Bombay Gazetteer , xvii. referring to xiii. p. 550), 
justly points out that the division had nothing to do with co-sharing 
families in superior possession; for where these existed they were of 
Aryan origin and had the Sanskritic names of that, tikd , &c. Nor do 
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Section III.— Modern (or existing) Cases of the 
Juxtaposition of the Two Types of Village 

(1) The Gujarat Districts of Bombay 

We have just seen that in the Dakhan districts, whatever 
groups of landlord families holding villages in shares once existed, 
they have died out. In one or two of the Gujarat districts we 
find a number of ‘ shared ’ ( i.e . jointly held) villages still surviv¬ 
ing, but having a different and much later origin; and they are 
found side by side with the ordinary raiyativari village. We shall 
find them, in fact, held by families of Bohra (or Vohara), and 
by families of the enterprising agricultural caste called Kunbl. 
In both cases the co-sharing tenure is due to the families hav¬ 
ing originally taken the management, as revenue-farmers, or 
in some analogous capacity; and now their descendants have 
sub-divided the villages into many shares, and have long held the 
whole as virtual owners. That many more villages had formerly 
come under the same kind of 4 ownership ’ there can be no doubt, 
but they did not survive the Maratha rule. In fact, it is largely 
due to the fact that the Nawabs of Bharoch encouraged such 
villages that they survive as much as they do. 

Before describing these tenures it will be well very rapidly 
to review the position of the Gujarat country as a whole ; for it 

they indicate any Maratha method of revenue-management; though 
doubtless the revenue officers, finding these old divisions of fields still 
remembered, made use of them to impose lump sums of revenue on the 
whole, making the cultivators distribute the amount among themselves. 
Thus the idea arose—which is quite without any foundation—that those 
few villages where the mund areas were known had some resemblance to 
the North Indian zaminddri or pattidari villages. The terms mund (cf. 
muda f murka, &c.), and has indicate larger or smaller areas or lots as 
measured by the quantity of seed required to sow them. This was a very 
ancient mode of estimating area, still traceable in Kanara and other 
Dravidian districts. The word is also found in Berar (J Berdr Gazet¬ 
teer, p. 93), where it is used ( mundkan) to mean an old original 
cultivator of a holding. It is quite possible that these terms may connect 
the present with the old form of Dravidian village, and indicate the 
establishment of different lots or holdings for the headman, the mdhato , 
the priest, &c. (Cf. p. 179, ante.) 
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illustrates well how these joint or shared ownerships of villages 
(where we have nothing to do with clan movements and the 
foundation of villages in a new territory) always originate 
in some dismembered territorial over-lordship, or in some position 
of vantage gained by a revenue-farm, or grant of the revenue- 
management of a viilage. 

In the Dakhan districts, the early and probably only half- 
Aryan chiefs who once dominated the country disappeared, as 
I have stated. In the richer Gujarat districts, a much larger and 
longer continued series of local chiefships attract our attention. 
For the earlier centuries we have no detailed knowledge ; but 
there is every reason to believe that besides early Aryans coming 
from the Indus Valley, and probably other Northern leaders 
also. Greek Princes (connected with the name of Menander) 
had the rule; and at one time Asoka, the Buddist Emperor of 
Magadha, extended at least his suzerainty thus far. But at 
some date long subsequent to the establishment of the Aryan 
clans in the Ganges plain, and when the Rajput chiefs had 
spread into Rajputana and Malwa, we begin to have historic 
glimpses of powerful Rajput dynasties, still strictly localised. They 
were of the later Aryan type, either Buddhist. Jain, or Brah- 
manic, being of the Agnilculd , or ‘ Fire-bom ’ houses, the Chdtcarri 
(locally Chrivada) of Anhilwara, the Sohnhhai , and later Bag he 1 a 
princes. In the fourteenth century the ‘ Hindu ' rule came to an 
end, and there succeeded a series of Moslem Sultans, the results of 
the early conquests subsequent to Mahmud of Ghazni. Their 
rule lasted some 1G5 years, till Akbar conquered the country in 
a.d. 1572. A number of local ‘estates’ or lordships, the 
remnants of the old chiefs’ dominions, were the natural result. 1 
With these we are not now concerned. But it is hardly wonder¬ 
ful that under such a varied series of rulers, all desirous of 
making the best revenue possible, and rewarding their followers, 
there should be occasional examples of petty lordships over 
villages : such were the tenures enjoyed by persons called naik, 
gdmeii, muffle, kasha ti, &c. 

The class of village under Bohra or Kunbi families, which is 

1 There is a particularly good account of Gujarat in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review by the late Mr. W. G. Pedder. X think it was in 1889. 

I have a copy of the article, but, unfortunately, not the reference. 
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what we have immediately under our consideration, arose out of 
revenue-farming arrangements. When the time came at which 
the old fashion of collecting the revenue in grain proved too 
troublesome, the natural resource was to fix a lump sum in 
demand from the whole village, whether at a full estimate or at 
some moderated sum ( udhad-jama ). This was especially the 
Maratha system ; and the local officials looked about for some 
village manager to be responsible for the total sum ; he in his 
turn being entitled to take grain or cash (or both) from the 
villagers, as he best could, to recoup himself. When there 
was any local chief or gameti , or kasbdti. of course he was the 
person who managed the village. When it was an ordinary 
raiyatwari village, either the pdtel (indigenous) headman 
might be employed, or some outsider put in. It was merely a 
question of opportunity and circumstances whether such a 
revenue-manager grew into being virtual owner of the village, 
in which case the family would divide the property into shares. 
In the cases before us—chiefly in the districts of Broach (Bharoch) 
and Kaira (Kheda)—the revenue-managers had contrived to 
retain their villages, and had handed them on to their descen¬ 
dants as their own property. 

In principle, these estates are joint-villages like those of Upper 
India. As late as 1827 such villages were more numerous than 
they are now. 1 Two kinds are now in survival: one is called 
bhugddfi , or 1 held on shares ; ’ and the shares are (in origin at any 
rate) the ancestral fractions of the law of inheritance, and, in fact, 
correspond to the pattiddn tenure of Upper India. In the Kaira 
district the prevalent form is the narwdddri , which has a some¬ 
what different constitution, and in Upper India would be called 
a form of bhaidchdrd tenure— i.e. fractional shares resulting from 
the law of inheritance were not observed, but a scheme distri- 

1 The example of a raiyatwari Settlement all round, and the fact that 
the revenue officers assessed (in general, for there was some difference in 
detail) every field and holding, would give a great impulse to the co¬ 
sharers already holding in severalty to adopt the survey-rate on their 
holding, instead of their own fractional shares or other customary modes 
of levy; and if they consented to give up any waste numbers not in 
cultivation, they would become practically raiyatwari. The only draw¬ 
back was a certain loss of dignity by giving up the ‘ shared ’ tenure. 
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buting the charges for revenue and expenses was made out 
according to the value and advantages of the several holdings. 
The word narwd itse]f means a schedule or scheme of rateable or 
proportionate payments assigned to each sharer. And the shares 
or holdings were valued by reference to the urdrihagwari , which 
I understand to be certain artificial land-measures adopted for the 
valuation of the different shares relatively, like the bhaideMrcb- 
blgha of Northern India. 

In Bharoch the co-sharing holders (bhdgddr) have, I under¬ 
stand, become much mixed as to family and caste. But the 
prevailing caste of proprietors seems still to be the peasant or 
agricultural section of the Muhammadan Bohra or Vohara,. 1 
These families appear to have acquired a hold over a number of 
villages at a date which is uncertain, but cannot be many 
generations ago. They got their footing as revenue farmers, or 
by the familiar process of lending money, or becoming sureties 
for village revenue payments ; this naturally ends by transferring 
the land to the surety. In 1818 as many as eighty-four villages 
were found to be held by Bohra families, who had undertaken 
the joint responsibility for the revenue, and accordingly had 
divided both the land and the responsibility into family shares. 

The Kaira villages, again, are mostly held by Kunbi com¬ 
munities ; the precise origin has not, as far as I know, been 
traced ; but it seems likely that these enterprising agricultural 
castemen undertook, on the acknowledgment of a permanent 
lease or other superior tenure, to be responsible for the revenue, 
possibly restoring the villages after some calamity had for a 
time thrown them out of cultivation. They have kept together 
better than the Bohra communities, probably because the narwd 
system tended better to prevent the disruption of the community, 
and secured mutual co-operation and support in meeting the 
revenue demand. 2 


1 I cannot find proof of the correct spelling. In the local dialect the 
w is usually pronounced as v : hence narvd , vantd , &c. (narwd, wdntu , 
&c.), and so with b and v. 

' It is to be wished that we had a more definite detail about 
the classes or castes actually holding shares, and about the people's 
own traditions of origin and history. There is a valuable Report on these 
tenures, by the late Mr. W. Pedder, C.S.I., in-the Bombay Revenue 
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The difference between the narwd and blodgduri villages is 
usually treated, by the Bombay writers, as a question of the 
form of assessment ; in the narwd village, it is said, the revenue 
was, at first at any rate, assessed in the lump for the whole 
village, according to former custom, and the people prepared 
the distribution list according to which the co-sharers arranged 
to pay the total amount. 1 In the Bhag villages, on the other 
hand, every share-land or family holding, being separate, was 
separately assessed; and the fields held by tenants were valued 
at the usual survey-rates. The revenue on the tenant lands 
was paid accordingly ; but the rest was added up together, and 
the total distributed among the co-sharers, according to their 
own fractional shares. I cannot believe that this is the real 
tenure distinction ; the different mode of assessing must surely 
have been the consequence, not the cause, of a difference which 
already existed, and which I have attempted to describe. It 
will be well to examine a little more in detail the features of 
each class of village, as it may show that here, in fact, we have 
the same varieties as naturally occur in joint villages elsewhere. 
In both cases the origin was, as I have stated, in an arrange¬ 
ment made by individuals of sufficient influence who under¬ 
took the responsibility for the revenue-assessment of the whole 


Selections , one of those monographs which ought to be reprinted, with 
notes and explanations added, by some intelligent inquirer of the present 
time. Some good remarks are to be found in Mr. A. Rogers’s Paper on 
Bombay Tenures in the Joui'nal of the East India Association , and 
in the Bombay Gazetteer , iii. 8B (Kaira); for the Broach (Bharoch) 
district, ii. 377, 483; and for some remains (in Daskroi) of Alimadabad 
shared villages, see iv, 156. 

1 None of the reports give any detail as to how a narwdddri holding 
is actually made up; I have no doubt it is of various proportions of each 
kind of soil; and that the customary valuation is effected by some 
artificial standard-lot (which is the system called bhaidchdrd in North 
India), and it was worked also with the annual or periodic readjustment 
of burdens known in the North as hhejhardr ; both features are certainly 
implied by Mr. Pedder’s Report. It seems to me probable that our first 
Settlement officers, finding this apparently complicated method, thought 
it better not to try and assess the holdings separately, and so assessed 
the whole ol the nam'd lands en bloc. I can only offer that as my 
suggestion. It is a fact that the nam'd lands were assessed in the lump, 
and the bhdgddri field by field. 
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village. Thus, as regards the Kaira villages, we are told: 1 
‘ Under this, the narwd system, the headman’s responsibility 
was divided among the members of his family. In such cases, 
the different branches of the family were traced back to their 
common ancestor, and the village divided into as many bhdg , or 
primary divisions, as that ancestor had sons. Each share was 
made over to the representatives jf one son, and they divided it 
into as many lots as there were men (heads of households) in 
their branch. The head of each branch was called bhagter, or 
■patel . He acted for the other shareholders, but interfered in 
no way with the management of their shares.’ The families— 
and sometimes there was only one to a whole branch, would 
either till their own lands or let out the fields to tenants. 
Shares were sometimes sold, 2 and outsiders thus brought in. 
The peculiar narwd feature was this : 4 Every year the Govern¬ 
ment demand ( dnkdo ) was divided equally among all the branches, 
and in every branch each shareholder had a lot, called phdla , 
assigned to him. If he failed to pay, he forfeited his right to 
the land, and the other sharers might force him to give it up.’ 3 
But this was not always insisted on, for the others also might fail 
to pay, or the parela , or lapsed shares, might have to be managed 
direct by the State officer. 

The shares were expressed in anas (fractions of a rupee) on 
an artificial scale. Thus, in a village called Sandesar, in Pitlad, 
there were seven branches, and the revenue demand was 
Rs. 7,854. The whole village was treated as = 84 anas , of 
which 12 were assigned to each of the seven bhdg. There were 
4034 blghds held undivided, and the income of this, Rs. 294, 
was first devoted to the revenue payment, leaving Rs. 7,560 
to be met by the remaining lots held in severalty and covering 

1 Bombay Gazetteer (Kairil), p. 88 ff. 

2 The complicated and readjustable narwd share would be less easy to 
sell than the fixed, demarcated, fractional share of the bhdgddri village; 
perhaps this was the reason why the latter villages have become more 
miscellaneously held (p. 889, ante). 

3 This is noteworthy, as confirming what I said about the Madras 
Yellalar (p. 877, ante). Such a power does not exist in the pattidari com¬ 
munities descended from an ‘ aristocratic ’ ancestor in Upper India. It 

shows a voluntary association for colonising or revenue managing. 
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1,505 highas. Each ana thus corresponded to a holding of 
17 highas and a fraction (17*9 x 84 = 1,504 nearly). 1 As 
there remained Rs. 7,560 to be paid on 1,505 bighds , that 
gave Rs. 90 for each ana share (90 x 84 = 7,560). The 
majmmi , or common land, was managed for the community by the 
headmen. On the whole, the narwd village evidently much resem¬ 
bles the democratic hhaidchard community of Northern India. 

In the hlidgddri village the method is somewhat different, 
and approximates to the ancestral fractional-share system, or 
paltuldri , of the North-West Provinces. In the example selected 
by the writer of the notice in the Bombay Gazetteer , the village 
has a total area of 2,500 acres, of which 1,800 are held divided 
and 700 held jointly. Now in Bharoch there might be three 
‘ ancestors,’ or representatives of three major shares of four dnas 
each, leaving the undivided land as a kind of fourth share to 
represent the remaining four anas of the unit rupee. This, it is 
true, would not be the case with an ‘ imperfect pattidari 9 village 
of Upper India, held on fractional shares in descent from an 
original founder. In such a village, if there were only three 
paitij each could represent one-third of the whole (5£ ana), and 
each would be liable for the same fraction of the revenue, and 
would take the same fraction of the undivided land when it 
came to be partitioned, and meanwhile each would have one- 
third of the rents and profits. 2 

But in the Bharoch example, each of the three sharers holds 
600 acres as a four-ana share, and 700 acres are in common 
(3 x 600 -f 700 = 2,500). The total revenue is assumed to be 
Rs. 10,000, of which Rs. 4,000 come from the manorial dues 
and income of the common land, leaving Rs. 6,000 to be met by 
the three sharers. Each of the three bhdgs would thus have to 
find Rs. 2,000, wdiich would again be distributed in regular 
fractions among the sub-sharers; thus, two ‘patiddrs 9 (secondary 
sharers) of the first hhdg, would pay Rs. 1,000 each ; or, if they 
were further subdivided, say into eight minor shares, each of 

1 See p. 889, as to the different soils in each holding; and the note at 
p. 835, ante. 

* In practice, the rents and profits of the common would probably be 
first taken to meet the revenue demand, and it would be the balance that 
would be met (one-third by each) by the main shares. 
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these would find Rs. 125 and so on. 1 In prosperous times the 
common land would be held by tenants, and so managed as per¬ 
haps to cover the whole or a large part of the revenue demand ; 
but under the Marathas an assessment would be laid on every 
separate portion, and the village total would be raised accord- 
ingly ; and I expect that the arrangement noted above, of treat¬ 
ing the tenant land or ‘ common 1 as a sort of separate share, 
arose out of this necessity. 

The villages all keep their list of the shares and sub-shares, 
which is called phaldimi. The major share is here locally called 
motdbhdg , and the minor share peidbhdg. Each family share is 
pdii, and the holder of it pdii&ar. This is the usual division of 
the estate according to the degrees of the original family—sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of the founder. 

The people, Mr. Pedder notices, are unwilling to give up the 
status of co-sharer, because they would lose ‘ abru' or dignity ; 
they can marry their daughters much better with this claim 
to superiority. On the other hand, the convenience of the 
raiyatwdri method, surrendering the ownership of unused waste 
to Government, and having to pay just the fixed assessment on 
the particular field, must in time tempt them to abandon the 
original form. 2 It is curious how few villages, comparatively, 
became definitely constituted like the narwddari and bhdgddrL 
InNorth India, under similar revenue-farming arrangements,and 
under the forced sales and similar transfers which they occasion, 
revenue farmers and purchasers at auction have become the 
proprietors of a respectable percentage of the total number of 
village-communities in the North-West Provinces. But the 
Maratha administration was never favourable to these growths. 
Though there were farmers in abundance, they were too strictly 
looked after, and not allowed to continue long enough, to become 

1 It would often happen that one of the bhdg would have part of its 
land undivided among its own members (majmun-bluig) , then they would 
meet their 2,000 rupee share just in the same way, as above stated for the 
whole village; they would first apply the proceeds of the common land to 
the payment, and then provide the balance according to their shares. 

2 The people call the raiyatwdri villages sanjd (in Gujarat sejd), 
which means ‘joint,’ or not shared ; not because there is or ever has been 
any joint*holding, but because there are no bhdg, pdi'<, &c., but all are on 
the same footing of equality. 
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proprietors; and the same is true of the village officers, who in 
later times presumed greatly on their powers, and in some 
cases acquired very large holdings, 1 by forced sales and 
mortgages in their village. 

(2) The Bikaner State . 

We have another instance yet to notice, in conclusion, of a 
Native State in which both kinds of village exist side by side. 
I do not doubt that many other cases could be found; but it is 
only under favourable conditions that they come to notice and 
get recorded. If the general land system of a province happens 
to be based on the prevalence of one form or the other, the 
tendency must be for any other forms that may exist naturally, 
to assimilate to the one contemplated by the system. In the 
provinces of Northern India where raiyatwdri villages existed of 
old, as no doubt they did, before the landlord villages grew up 
and Jat and other invaders established themselves, it is quite 
likely that some at least would remain without falling under 
any landlord class; and yet in the present day no distinction 
would possibly survive after our surveys and records, which 
are prepared to suit the joint form. 2 So in Madras, the general 
system being raiyatwdri , the tendency for the local, and already 
decaying, mirdsi or joint-villages to become merged in the 
prevalent form proved irresistible. 

The circumstances of the State of Bikaner have made it 
possible for both kinds of village to survive together. Bikaner 
is situate in the northern corner of Rajputana, in a sandy plain 
which stretches north and north-west of the Aravall mountains. 
It is possessed of a generally poor soil and is thinly populated, 

1 For example, in the case of the Wamori Patel above alluded to. See 
also a curious account in Bombay Gazetteer , iv. 485 (referring to 
Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, ii. 419). The District Accountant (majmu- 
dar , or despdmdyd of other parts), named Lallubhai, attained to such 
pretensions in the Bharoch district as to go about 1 with mace-bearers 
runn i ng before him proclaiming idle titles.’ This was in 1776. Had this 
happened under more favourable circumstances, or in Bengal, he would 
have ended by becoming a great ‘ Zamindar.’ Unfortunately, under the 
Marathas, an end was put to his career by a revenue-farm which he was 
tempted to bid up for against a rival. He got it, but on terms that 
proved his ruin. 

2 Ante , p. 344. 
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so that the villages are more easy to observe and to classify. 
About the latter half of the fifteenth century, a clan of Rajputs 
(of the Rdhtor stock) established a dominion and divided the 
territory into a khdlsa demesne for the Raja and into chief- 
ships held (on the usual patta or quasi-feudal tenure) by the 
Thakur or ‘ barons.’ 1 In the Z halm area we find two kinds of 
village—those established in independence, before the Rahtor 
dominion, by Jats, 2 and villages established since the dominion 
and mostly within the last century or so. It is probable, says 
Mr. Fagan, that originally neither the Rahtor Raja nor his fief- 
holders claimed any definite ownership in the soil; but they held 
the over-lordship as rulers, each realising the grain-share in his 
own territory. Mr. Fagan goes on to remark that, though 
primogeniture has to some extent secured the chiefs ‘estates’ 
from partition, still the issue of grants of villages and mainte¬ 
nance provision for members of the family (which assign the 
chief s grain-share and the right of cultivating the waste), have 
virtually created a number of petty estates, in which there is a 
distinct tendency for the grantee to draw closer to the land and 
to become the direct owner or village landlord. 

In the Rajas demesne, the chief’s connection with the land 
could not, in the nature of things, be as close as that of a 
resident landlord ; and, consequently, the Raja collects his 
revenue and exercises his right of disposing of the waste, 
without directly influencing the tenure of the land in general. 

The Jat villages, in the absence of any other dominion at the 
time, established an independent position, and are held in joint 
ownership by co-sharing bodies—representatives of the original 
‘ founders.’ In the Thakur's estates above mentioned, this 
position has now been overborne by the Thakur’s assertion of 
the superior landlordship; but the original right is still so far 
recognised as to give a claim to hold permanently and on an 
hereditary title. It is chiefly in the Raja’s demesne that the 
joint-village is more distinctly in evidence; but side by side with 

1 Report on the Settlement of the Khalsa Villages of the Bikaner 
State , 1893, by P. J. Fagan, C.S. (Panjab Government). 

2 S. JR. iii. § 19. Here the name is Jat. It will be observed that the 
Rajputs furnished only the ruling house and its army. Had they been 
more numerous, they might have formed co-shanng villages, as elsewhere. 
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the Jat villages, all the other villages are groups of independent 
cultivating holders who have settled together under a headman 
(or udhri), who was their spokesman in applying for leave to 
establish cultivation. Here, as in the South-eastern Panjab, the 
people commenced the village by driving in a stake or pole on 
the site of the abddl} Sometimes permission was not formally 
asked, but as soon as the new village became known the Raja’s 
officer would go to the spot and settle terms. In the village 
itself (land being in this case abundant and irrigation from the 
jobtar or tank being well-nigh indispensable) there was no formal 
allotment of holdings; each settler took what he could manage. 

‘ There was no partition,’ says Mr. Fagan, ‘ of the whole or part 
of a definite area by virtue of a joint-landlord claim over it.’ 
Where population is scanty and the area wide, no objection is 
made to anyone extending his fields into the adjacent waste, or 
even to new-comers doing the like. But in the more thickly 
populated parts of the Eastern Tahslls, only the original settlers 
can so extend their holdings; new-comers (called here, as often 
elsewhere, sukhbdsi) must get the headman’s permission to cul¬ 
tivate. The caudhrl acts in this respect, not as landlord, but 
as representative of the State. Mr. Fagan particularly notes 
that the oaudhrt has no superior position as claiming general 
ownership over the village. Nor were the oldest settlers or 
4 first clearers ’ owners of the whole area jointly; their position 
is only marked by exemption from certain local fees, or taxes on 
marriages, or on weighment of grain, and by their having greater" 
freedom in taking up additional waste to extend their holdings. 
The actual boundaries of each village, and the jurisdiction of the 
Qciudhri, became settled in time by practice, and by the defi¬ 
nition which results from contact with the areas of neighbouring 
villages. 

It does not appear whether the Jat joint-villages are in the 
paitiddri form, or whether (as is more likely) they are in the 
form of the clan-villages settled on some form of bhaid-cJidru 
tenure. It is true that the raiyatwdri villages are not of 
ancient origin; but many joint communities in other parts are 

J In the Panjab, it will be observed, owing to the system, such villages 
are classed a6 ‘joint-villages ’ and are so treated; in Bikaner they appear 
in their natural raiyatwari form. 
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no older, and there must surely be a real difference in the 
custom and constitution of the Jat clans who preceded them. 
The co-sharing among the latter was due to their sense of 
superior position, either as descendants from individual founders, 
or as members of a clan obtaining a new home as a matter of 
conquest or adventure, and bringing with them this characteristic 
of clan feeling. The other settlers have no such pretensions ; 
they assert merely a right to their own holdings in virtue of the 
first clearing and establishment of tillage which they have 
accomplished. This is not a decay of the former feeling, but 
one characteristically different. 
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CHAPTER X 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Section I.— Ideas of Property, Collective and Individual 

The numerous instances of village formation which have been 
collected from the Settlement Reports and similar authorities 
can hardly have failed to suggest the impossibility of disposing 
of ‘the Indian Village^ Community 9 by referring the whole of 
the phenomena to some one theory or generalised view of the 
subject. But such a conviction does not preclude us from 
drawing certain general conclusions which appear to arise 
naturally from a comparative view of the various forms and 
kinds of village presented to our observation. 

One of the first questions which the facts naturally suggest, 
is: seeing that the village is a group of persons as well as an 
aggregate of la ^-holdings, what kind of right or title was 
really acknowledged ? or, in other words, what kind of connection 
is there between the persons and the land of a village ? And this 
question involves the two subordinate inquiries—(1) how has any 
idea of ownership or right in land in India grown up ? and (2) 
how have these rights been recognised—as residing in the 
individual, or father of the household, or in a body of wider 
kindred, or in a still larger body, such as a whole clan ? 

(1) Early Ideas of Right in Land 

The sense of ownership in land, if we judge solely on the 
basis of what has occurred in India, seems to have arisen and pro¬ 
gressed in a manner which is purely natural, and which does not, 
at any rate, need for its explanation an a priori assumption of 
4 collective ownership,’ or holding 4 in common.’ If any evidence 
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exists of actual collective ownership, at any stage of the 
development of tenures, that is another matter; but, in so far as 
it may be regarded in the light of a necessary postulate, it may 
be not out of place to remark that ‘ collective ownership/ as a 
very early phenomenon, is a hazardous thing to assume the 
existence of; the very Dame or term is one which it is difficult to 
employ without bringing in a number of ideas of a kind which, 
instinctively as they arise in our own minds, can hardly have 
existed in the minds of primitive or early tribal settlers. We 
have become so accustomed to a mental analysis of 1 ownership/ 
and to say, at least in general terms, what it involves or in what 
it consists, that it is not easy to think of any right in land apart 
from such conceptions. When, for example, we think of the 
periodical exchange of holdings which is found among certain 
clan-settlers, and assert that this indicates ‘ common ownership ’ 
because (to use M. de Laveleye’s words 1 ) 4 le fonds continue a 
rester la propri6t6 collective du clan, &qui il fait retour de temps 
en temps, afin qu’on puisse proceder & un nouveau partage/ this 
seems to imply that a precedent conception of what ‘ collective 
property 9 is existed in the minds of the clan, and that in 
consequence of such a conception the surrender of the holdings 
became required by custom. But it is impossible to suppose 
that any distinction of the kind was even vaguely understood: 
exchange was the custom because it gave every one an equal 
chance; not because the tribe realised the idea of a joint- 
property, which, in the juristic nature of things, was capable 
of being recalled and redistributed. Every tribesman knew that 
he had joined in conquering or seizing a territory, and that he 
would fight to keep his hold on it. He acknowledged that 
his chief’s word was his law, and that the share allotted to him 
and his fellows must be observed. His sense of right to his 
own allotment would make him equally ready to fight for it; 
and if asked why? he would in all probability reply, because his 
clan had conquered it, his chief had allotted him ‘ his inheritance/ 
and he had cleared and ploughed up the land. 

Putting aside the temptation to read modem juristic notions 
between the lines, it would seem that the right to land grows 


1 ProjprUti Primitive, &c. p. 5. 
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out of two ideas; one being that a special claim arises, to any 
object, or to a plot of land, by virtue of the labour and skill 
expended on making it useful or profitable; the other, that a 
claim arises from conquest or superior might. In a very early 
stage, a body of primitive settlers comes to a 4 boundless ’ 
area of wooded or jungle-clad but fertile plain. As each house¬ 
hold group laboriously clears and renders fit for cultivation a 
certain area, the father, or the united family, as the case may be, 
regards the plot as now connected with himself or themselves 
specially, in virtue of the labour expended on it. This claim is 
recognised by all, because every other member of the clan has the 
same feeling as regards the field he has cleared. The feeling 
of right is further developed when each holding is the result 
not merely of a random choice, but of some regular procedure of 
allotment by the clan chief. 1 

If there are no other human beings to contest the ownership, 
although the clan occupies a more or less compact general 
territory, the sense of any wider or more general clan-right is 
not as keen as it afterwards becomes when other, very likely 
unfriendly, clans lie all round, and each has to maintain its own 
limits against aggression. The idea of clan-right to the territory 
as a whole—both the cleared holdings and the waste which is 
grazed over and from which wood is cut, must soon, in the 
natural course of events, become definite. Not only is there 
sure to be some clan collected together at the time of first 
settling, 2 but the families, naturally and by choice grouped 
together, must help each other a great deal in clearing the 
jungle, building the cottages, digging the tanks or wells, and in 
many similar works. Hence, even if there were no general 
sense of kindred, which long residence together has fostered, 
there would still be a certain sense of union. The right to the 
holding selected and cleared by the family is, however, naturally 
superior to the clan-territorial claim, being more definite : it is, in 
fact, dependent on the sentiment which originates the notion of 

1 The sentence of the Patriarch and the result of casting lots, are 
both of them in early times, vested with a semi-divine cogency or signifi¬ 
cance. 

2 I refer to the first general (Dravidian) movement, probably un¬ 
opposed, to a permanent agricultural settlement. 
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‘property’ in general—that which a man has ‘ made ’ or ren¬ 
dered useful and profitable he has a special title to enjoy. 

Professor Kovalevsky, in his interesting lectures on the 
development of the family, 1 has quoted the curious reflection of 
Rousseau : * Le premier qui ayant encios un terrain, s’avnsa & dire 
“ Ceci est 4 moi,” et trouva des gens assez simples pour le croire, 
fut le vrai fondateur de la societc civile. Que de crimes .... 
n'eut point epargne au genre liumain celui qui arrachant les 
pieux ou comblant le fosse eut cri6 a ses semblables : “ Gardez- 
vous d'ecouter cet imposteur ; vous etes perdus si vous oubliez 
que les fruits sont a tous, et que la terre n’est a personne.”’ 
The natural sense of the community unfortunately was that the 
person who did tear up the stakes of the fence or did fill up the 
ditch would be an enemy and a wrongdoer; everyone consented 
that the clearer of the waste had a real claim to the field he had 
made. The sentiment is observed among all tribes when they 
have made a permanent agricultural settlement; it was, in fact. 
Nature herself who prevented the early existence of the philo¬ 
sopher who should cry c Beware of such a supposition/ though it 
arises instinctively. 

The naturalness of such a feeling of appropriation is the 
more obvious because in early times there is nothing to prevent 
its action ; there is no prior claim nor obstacle to the customary 
allotment by the clan chiefs : the wide expanse of virgin jungle 
is as free as the air or water. The modern Socialist asks as 
against the present possessor of a farm or a park, c Although you 
have spent money in draining, planting, and, in fact, in creating 
the utility and value of the plot, what right had you to deal at 
all—for any permanent purpose—with that particular section 
of the surface of the national land ? ’ He considers it an 
economic wrong that the growth of custom and law should 
have allowed a permanent individual appropriation. But, in 
truth, it is only the operation of an instinctive feeling of human 
nature. The early tribesman, under sanction of custom, appro¬ 
priated his field, or his share of the tribal land, as he would 
appropriate a tree to make a canoe or a plough. 

But very soon another factor comes into the question: when 

1 Tableau des Origines et de VEvolution de la FamilU , &c. (Stockholm, 
1890;, pp. 50, 51. 
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tribes multiply, and, moving east or west, come into conflict, 
and one is superior in energy and in power of combination to 
another; the possession of land no longer remains a matter of 
first appropriation in the absence of all other claims. Might 
becomes right; and conquest gives a new title. The title by 
‘ first clearing ’ is overborne by the title by conquest, notwith¬ 
standing that the claim by first clearing will probably be 
acknowledged by the conquerors as among themselves. This 
claim by conquest and superiority the next generation will 
euphemise as the claim by ‘ inheritance/ It is curious to 
observe that a people so advanced as the Romans, and so apt to 
make that legal analysis of things which has influenced all 
subsequent views regarding ownership, not only conceived the 
idea of res nullius — i.e. crude material or potential property as 
yet unappropriated—but they boldly held that when war broke 
out the lands and property of an enemy reverted to a state of 
nature and once more became res nullius. The conquerors 
began over again the process of customary appropriation. 

Out of this new growth—the right by conquest or 4 inheri¬ 
tance ’—some further factors in the making of land-tenures are 
sure to spring. In India, among early tribes like the Mongoloid 
and Kolarian (as far as we can trace their habits), the cohesion 
was extremely loose, and the idea of centralised rule quite want¬ 
ing. This appears to have been gradually improved upon by the 
Dravidian races ; but it is later conquering tribes like the Aryan, 
the Indo-Scythian, the Jat and the north-west frontier tribes, 
that had the best developed powers of combination and organ¬ 
isation. Hence we find ideas of the right of a whole clan to a 
certain territory, in which every member has his share or his 
equal interest; and we find families expanding into clans, and 
still keeping up something of this same notion. 1 

But it is also a further phase of clan development, under 
the necessity for military discipline, and organised movement, 
that the patriarchal rule of chiefs gives way to a system of king 

1 In such a case the sense of individual appropriation exists side by 
side with the sense of the collective appropriation ; and while each gets 
his separate share, the custom of periodical exchange of holdings is the 
expression of the equal right which results from the unity of the whole 
body. 
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and barons, or subordinate chiefs. And no sooner are these 
dignities acknowledged than there arise various kinds of terri¬ 
torial lordship, which may take the form of a kingdom, or local 
chiefship, or a sort of manorial holding of smaller portions of land. 
This right of lordship over an estate has nothing to do with the 
question of labour or expense incurred in clearing and cultivat¬ 
ing the soil, but is an over-lordship, based on caste or family 
superiority, attained by conquest or otherwise; and it expresses 
itself by taking a share in the produce raised by tenants, 
dependents, or a pre-existing body of agricultural settlers. It 
is made tolerable to the now subordinated original settlers by 
the degree of protection which the over-lord, even in his own 
interest, affords to the villages from which he derives his revenue 
or income. 

So far, then, we have the two natural and often concurrently 
active factors, the sense of right by ‘ occupation’ and 4 first 
clearing/ and the right by 4 inheritance ’—a term which we shall 
now understand without further comment, and which has already 
met us in so many forms as mirdsl, wirasat, warm, &c. 

It is hardly possible to avoid the suggestion that the main 
distinction between the raiyatwari and the joint or landlord 
village (these terms being only provisional, and adopted for 
want of better) is in some way the outcome of these two 
principles. The former originated with early unopposed tribes, 
who, like the Dravidian had strong agricultural instincts and had 
passed out of the nomadic and pastoral stage: their struggle 
was more with the forces of Nature than with any human enemies, 
and their idea of right was that they were bhulnhdr , the original 
soil-clearers and settlers. The latter originated with 4 inheri¬ 
tors/ who acquired the lordship of existing villages, or founded 
new ones in the same sense of superiority. If, as in the case of 
the Jats, the clans were not only superior in conquest and 
adventure, but also addicted to agriculture, they would combine 
both feelings of right to their settlements. 

Granted, however, such a natural foundation for 4 ideas of 
ownership’ in the abstract, it is a farther question whether 
either kind of right iB understood to attach itself to the indivi¬ 
dual, or to the family, or to the whole clan settled in one compact 
territory. 
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We can attempt to jndge of this by the aid of the actual 
cases of clan-settlement, family-village, and separate-holding 
village which we have had before us. 

(2) Collective and Individual Ownership of Village Lands 

This last remark reminds us that some preliminary explana¬ 
tion is necessary to connect the question of the form of owner¬ 
ship with the existence of land-holdings in village groups. We 
remember, in the first place, that the village group does not in 
any case represent a fixed circle of kindred extending to any 
particular degree. We talk freely of a ‘ village community ’ 
as owning the land 1 in common,’ but it will at once strike us 
on reflection, that the formation of village groups of families is 
not necessarily connected with any idea of soil-ownership at all. 
In the case of some clan-settlements, we have seen that there 
may be a degree of unity maintained over the whole area, or at 
least over its major divisions, and that villages are quite a 
secondary, almost accidental, result of the fission of the area. 
In India, south of the Vindbyas, again, we see an almost 
universal village formation, but there is no claim, either joint or 
individual, to the -ownership of the whole village; 1 there the 
village is a group formed of several families who settled, or are 
now resident, together., but whose contiguous holdings within 
the village boundary are independent, and always have been so, 
as far as any evidence goes. And where, in Northern India, 
the village as an area of land is also the essential feature, not 
a casual result of the fission of a clan-area), and where such a 
village is jointly owned, it is really that the £ village ’ is the 
limit of the original acquisition by a single person, and continues 
as the sphere of ownership of a possibly numerous but still 
singly descended close-kindred which has succeeded by joint 
inheritance to the right of the founder or originator. 

In the first instance, no doubt, the aggregation of holdings 
in a ‘ village ’ of limited dimensions, and the establishment of a 
central (perhaps rudely fortified) place of residence, is, under 
the circumstances of most Indian provinces, a purely natural 

1 The cases in which such an ownership had probably at one time existed 
or still exists are so far exceptional as not to invalidate the statement in 
the text for present purposes. 
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condition under which permanent cultivation can best be 
established and maintained. There are districts where the 
nature of the ground or other conditions render anv considerable 
a gg re g at i° n either of fields or of residences impossible; but in 
the plains, let us say, in a moist and densely-wooded region, 
the erection of a group of dwellings on a fairly elevated spot, 
the united clearing of an area tc give breathing room, and the 
united defence of the cleared fields against the depredations 
of wild animals—all these things imply the aggregation of 
families in a village; and the aggregate must be limited in size, 
or the machinery for its self-government and the supply of its 
needs would fail to act. Or again, in a dry climate, a similar 
combination would very likely be necessary with reference to 
providing or utilising the means of irrigation. But in the 
second place, the fact that kindred, especially in a tribal stage 
of society, naturally keep together, and that as the groups 
expand they must necessarily separate and form a new series of 
similar aggregates, these facts, and others like them, also furnish 
the conditions of village formation. 

But there is nothing in the causes of such formation to 
suggest any new form of ownership as resulting from their 
operation; and as a matter of fact, and looking to the largest 
number of instances we can recall, we shall find that the sort 
of ownership which is actually found in villages corresponds to 
one or other of the following three heads :— 

(1) The family or individual holdings are all separate within 
the village. 

(2) The village is an accidental aggregate of kindred 
families; and the joint ownership or collectivity, 6uch as it is, 
is in the whole clan; where any further (real) joint ownership 
appears, it is between members of the ‘ family ’ or close kindred. 

(3) The village is really the limit of the acquisition, by 
whatever means, of one founder or originator; 1 and the joint- 

1 It may happen that one geographical village may contain two origi¬ 
nally separate groups, but in that case all the phenomena of joint-owner¬ 
ship will exist only within the groups. Where a village has come to be 
miscellaneously owned, by the intrusion of various strangers there is no 
joint-ownership at all. Should outsiders have been formally admitted to 
shares, then there is the fiction of family membership. 
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ownership now appearing is due to the main branches repre¬ 
senting, according to universal custom, the three primary grades 
of descent, and to such families, descendants of these, as remain 
joint among themselves being subject to the operation of the 
4 joint-family ’ custom and the law of joint-inheritance. 

We sometimes find it insisted that the order of these three 
inodes ought to be reversed. I do not, however, desire, by placing 
them as I have done, to imply any theory of sequence of 
development. 

It will be well, however, as such a theory has been pro¬ 
pounded, to consider the modes of ownership in connection with 
it. We may readily admit some plausibility about the general 
idea that (1) the joint-ownership of land by a whole clan is 
natural as a first stage; that (2) this' dissolves into the owner¬ 
ship of isolated joint-families ; and, finally (3), that family shares 
are lost sight of and there remains nothing but the modern 
individuality of title to the several holdings. But I do not 
think that the evidence in India will really bear out such a 
succession. For whatever clan-ownership can be asserted, it is 
not of a kind to change into or produce the real joint-ownership 
by a family. I should rather say that the process was just the 
reverse: that the earliest idea was appropriation by the in¬ 
dividual—i.e. the father of the family, whose power was a 
sole and unrestricted power; that this gradually develops into 
an idea of equality between all the sons in succession to the 
father’s property, which again leads to the restraint of the 
father’s power to deal with ancestral land, and so to the idea 
of a joint-ownership by a close-kindred of which the father is the 
head. When a number of such families of common descent, 
kept together by circumstances, continually fighting side by 
side and conquering together, have acquired and settled on 
a new land, they constitute a clan , and there is, further, a 
kind of collective sense of right to the whole, which is over 
and above the family right to the several lots that fall to each, 
and is largely dependent on the sense of unity which clan 
life naturally produces, and on the sense of the right of every 
member to share in the common acquisition. 

But let us briefly recall and analyse the kinds of tenure which 
we have found to result from the settlement where a clan-union 
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is still to some extent maintained . The details have already 
appeared in Chapter VI. 

We may pass by those early Kolarian and Dravidian clan 
settlements which resulted in the raiyatwari village, because 
we have no evidence on which to found any assertion of collective 
ownership among them . 1 Whatever indications they afford of 
growth of ideas of ownership relate to the family and to the 
father of the household and not to the clan as a whole. 

The clan settlements of Upper India, which introduce us 
more directly to the question of clan-ownership, are some of 
them of comparatively late date, but they show tribal ideas in 
full force, and, at any rate, are the only examples of clan-settle¬ 
ments which afford us any details as to the principles on which 
the territories occupied were held. It will be remembered that we 
have two forms of such settlement—(1) of already formed clans ; 
in this case clans with a strong sense of union under patriarchal 
authority ; (2) of clans grown up on the spot out of a single 
family of settlers on a wide area ; so that in this latter case we 
had the family estate, only expanded in a manner and to an 
extent that was impossible in the limited area of an ordinary 
village, and, because of the blood connection of the cultivators 
throughout the whole area occupied, it preserved some of the 
features of a clan-settlement. 

It is not known, in either case, whether the settlers had had 
any experience of permanent cultivating ownership of land in 
any previous home. It cannot be said with certainty that, for 
example, the frontier tribes, on settling in our north-western 
districts, emerged for the first time from a nomadic stage and 
took to agricultural life ; probably not. Nor do we know how 
far the Jatshad any experience of settled agricultural life before 
they came to India. But all tribes possessed herds and flocks, 
and they necessarily possessed the idea of individual or family 
property as far as moveables were concerned. 

Our north-w'est frontier tribes certainly exhibit a strong 
sense of territorial right, which is necessarily a collective one, 

1 If, too, we may take such surviving cases as the Kandh and a few 
others as representing very ancient custom—and they very probably do 
so—they do not show any collective ownership in the clan; and even the 
‘ family ’ is not regarded as collective owner. 
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and exhibits itself in the acknowledgment of an 4 Udqa for the 
whole body and of certain sub-territories for clans and minor 
clans, each of which certainly constitutes a unit area. These 
territorial areas correspond to the main branches of the family of 
the founder with whom the clan originates. Consequently, the 
names of the primary divisions follow those of the sons, grand¬ 
sons, and great-grandsons of the founder respectively. All 
later and now existing families belong to one or other of the 
thus established groups and sub-groups, and take shares within 
the territory belonging to each: there are no new designations 
given to subsequent divisions. Only, should a certain group 
move off to another locality, then the whole process would begin 
anew . 1 

Two sentiments appear to have taken hold of the tribal 
mind: the territorial right to the main divisions as so many 
units or wholes; and the right to a specific—usually equal, but 
sometimes ancestral—share within the proper unit-territory. 
The action of the tribal heads at the time of the settlement 
seemed to go no further than allotting the primary or major 
divisions or territories: inside each, the further allotment of 
actual holdings was made by the minor or sectional chiefs. The 
space relatively required by each recognised group was roughly 
estimated by counting the number of single shares which 
represented the total population of the group. The whole pro¬ 
cess seems designed to provide for the separate enjoyment of 
the individual family share . 2 The shares being intended to be 
as equal as possible, equality was further ensured by the custom 
of periodical exchange, which, however, did not apply where the 
holdings were specially prepared for irrigation, or, in any case, 
there were circumstances of expenditure which tended to evoke 


1 It is true that sometimes a new series is begun within the lowest 
original division, called khel. We may have the khel divided into kandi, 
and that into thal —a new series of three grades. This, however, only 
emphasises the principle. Evidently, here the tribe is old and has much 
expanded, so that it is convenient to begin again; the lowest of the 
original divisions has become so big as to be itself a clan. 

2 In dividing a large surface into a great number of small equal portions, 
the process is obviously facilitated by first making a few large divisions 
to start with. 
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more particularly the natural sense of individual right to the 
plot. 

The shares were assigned on one of two principles: either 
(1) there is a,per capita distribution— i.e. every man, woman, and 
child was counted, and each household thus received the number 
of shares which the count of heads indicated ; or (2) the ancestral 
shares were calculated according to the pedigree table, in descent 
from the heads of each recognised group. The lots might con¬ 
sist of various bits of different kinds of soil scattered through the 
whole major-divisions (a tappd, or a Jchel) dealt with. Diagram 
I. (on the next page) explains this. 

It is quite possible that groups of close kindred will culti¬ 
vate their shares jointly; it being more profitable to do so than 
to split up the land into small severalty holdings. 

As regards the tenure of the whole major division, nothing 
in the nature of f holding in common ’ ever appears ; for in any 
real sense, ‘ common holding ’ implies that all should join in 
cultivating as large an area as necessary, and that each should 
then receive a portion of the harvest suitable to his wants, with¬ 
out thought of any particular share calculated on any principle 
whatever, and without thought of the proportions between the 
amount of sustenance required and the actual amount of labour and 
capital, or the number of cattle, contributed to the common task. 

Nor is there any evidence of 4 joint-holding/ save for special 
reasons, in special plots of land. I am now speaking, it will be 
remembered, of the joint-holding by a whole clan or clan-section. 
Whatever the rule of distribution, partition, or allotment on the 
ground of the several holdings, appears to take place as soon 
as may be after the settlement of the clan. Some portion of the 
area may be left undivided, either because it is not yet wanted 
for cultivation and is reserved for future extension of the family 
holdings, or because it is grazing ground, or jungle for wood¬ 
cutting, which would be rendered useless by division. If there 
is any area of cultivated land left undivided, it is for special 
reasons, and the shares are defined though not partitioned. On 
the other hand, some kind of ‘ collective right ’ may very reasonably 
be asserted, which is something more than that mere territorial 
claim which every nation, even under modern conditions of life, 
feels with regard to its own country. The clan has not only its 
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general boundary, which it would be prepared to defend resolutely 
as a whole, but every clansman has an indefeasible right to a 
share in that territory. 1 They will also combine as regards the 
responsibility for land-revenue and similar charges. All this, 
however, seems to me tv point much more to the sense of kinship 
and personal obligation to mutual help than to any idea as to 
the soil being owned jointly. Union is the life of a clan; each 
section of it must be prepared to send its quota of fighting men 
to the field, to pay its portion of the contribution necessary for 
defence, and so forth. Moreover, there is the patriarchal feel¬ 
ing of the obedience due to the chiefs. In a family, as distinct 
from a clan, there is a recognised bond, which is that of felt 
blood-relationship, and may be accompanied by a system of joint 
inheritance and co-ownership. This kind of connection ceases 
to apply to purely collateral branches, who are only connected 
at a point a long way back in the pedigree table, and in the 
person of an ancestor whose very name is probably unknown to a 
number of the families; but if circumstances have maintained a 
large circle of ancestral connections through a whole clan, the con¬ 
nection of one family with another is kept up by other feelings: 
clan-union and all that it implies has survived. I can see no 
evidence that this ever amounts to a real joint-ownership of the 
territory by the entire body, such as is observed when a number 
of co-heirs have each (in theory at least) a definite fractional 
share of an estate inherited from one original owner and possibly 
held without actual partition. 

This question of joint-ownership by a whole clan is further 
illustrated by that other case of clan-settlement illustrated in 
Chapter VI., which is in fact the converse of the one just de¬ 
scribed : the clan does not arrive ready made, but a family obtains 
a wide area, and expands, upon it, into a clan. The districts 
that presented the requisite conditions favourable to such a 
development are only occasionally to be met with. There must 
have been a wide extent of suitable land (sometimes twenty to 
fifty square miles or even more), and circumstances of position 
such that the entire area has been preserved to the group with¬ 
out disturbance all through the long period during which only 
1 See p. 49, ante, as to the effects which physical conditions of fcgri- 
culturr.1 life have on the form which the tribal union takes. 
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a limited portion could have been actually occupied, and up to 
the time when the multiplied families had become numerous 
enough to fill the whole. But here again, judging from the 
instances which have already been given, though the first family 
were evidently in a stage of society in which they regarded 
themselves—father and sons together—as joint-owners, it can 
hardly be said that this sense of joint>ownership continued as 
between the more and more distantly related families that grew 
up and branched off, but still lived on part of the same great 
area. We observe some cases in which no definite sections of 
the area corresponding with main branches of the family are 
demarcated. The whole area is held directly in separate 
household-holdings , usually consisting of so many 4 ploughs; 5 
and they appear to have been added on to the first centre of 
cultivation, one by one, as the different male descendants came 
to an age at which they needed their own separate home with its 
farmland. Nevertheless, a certain union is maintained all over 
the estate; but the union appears to consist essentially in a 
clan-feeling of readiness to defend the common interest in this 
settlement, and to resist any intrusion of strangers. In India 
such a union necessarily involves the acceptance of a joint 
responsibility for the revenue demanded by the sovereign. 
Sometimes we have the case of a number of smaller compact 
circles of new cultivation, established round, and in extension 
of, the original location; and as the original village-site becomes 
too small to accommodate the new families, fresh hamlets spring 
up in the centre of the blocks of new cultivation. These in 
time become completely separate villages ; and the only remain¬ 
ing bond of union is some social and ceremonial connection with 
the parent village on occasions of rejoicing or mourning, of 
appointing a new headman, and the like. 

In other cases of this kind we find that the whole area was, 
at an early stage, divided into certain large primary blocks which 
represented the sons, and perhaps, further, the grandsons, of 
the original family; here anything that can be called union is 
maintained chiefly within the several major divisions. And it 
depends on the nature of the soil and the conditions of agricul¬ 
ture which have suggested a certain form of holding what sort 
of union is maintained. Sometimes the plan of cultivation, 
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within the primary divisions of the area, may have been one 
according to which each connected group holds its land in several 
portions—as many portions, in fact, as there are recognised 
kinds of soil. In that case, groups which under other circum¬ 
stances might have formed distinct villages must remain inter¬ 
mingled, by reason of the scattering of their lands; and they 
arrange to distribute the burder. of the revenue and expenses 
by treating the holdings as representing certain artificial 
measures each containing a certain number of actual measures 
of each quality of soil, first, second and third—good, bad, or 
indifferent. Here, again, the household-holdings are very pro¬ 
bably minutely subdivided, and are held in complete severalt} r ; 
but these groups and sub-groups cannot appear on a map as 
compact local blocks. The groups are only separated in the 
official records; and the closely connected families retain a joint 
responsibility as among themselves and for the joint estate they 
represent. This arrangement will be easier to remember by 
reference to Diagram II on the next page. 

It is chiefly in cases of this kind that we look for those 
peculiar bhaiachard arrangements of equally valuated holdings 
which are characteristic of the clan-expansion. 

Thus, in the case of a ‘ clan-expansion area * the nature of 
the soil and other circumstances may produce either one of the 
three varieties we have successively noticed in this class of 
settlements. We may have (1) the whole of a large area (e.g. 
cases in the Jihlam district, p. 270) held directly in a great 
number of separate individual or household shares; (2) the area 
represents the original location of a parent village, with nume¬ 
rous subsequent hamlets, as offshoots from it, developing into 
separate villages (e.g. South-eastern Panjab. p. 276); and (3) the 
more complicated bhaiachard , where the holdings are, within 
certain main subdivisions, all intermingled (e.g. the Mathura 
district villages, p. 282). How joint^ownership, beyond the 
ultimate groups of closely connected relations, can be said to 
exist in these large areas, I am at a loss to understand. What 
really exists, or formerly existed, is a personal sense of clan- 
connection which facilitated distribution of holdings, local 
government, and the like, while it induced a general willingness 
to accept a joint liability for the revenue. 
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DIAGBAM II 

Partition among descendants of four sons (of the Founder) whose areas 
(tarf I-IV) were separated in the lifetime of the Ancestor. The thok 
are the groups by sons of the tarf holder; the tula are the sons of those 
again: all existing houses are aggregated under one or other tula . 

Tarf (I) alone is shown entire. We suppose it to include holdings for 
five thok (grandsons of founder) A, B, C, D, E. We assume also that the 
managing committee recognise three qualities (having different practical 



values) of soil (white, and shaded in two degrees), but in many cases 
there will be more. Each thok for equality's sake must take part of its 
allotment in each kind of soil. Each such part has again to be subdivided 
among as many tula as the thok contains. The allotment of one thok (D) 
has been made darker so as to show more readily how the thok lands lie 
about, and hence how the thok cannot form separate compact ‘ villages,’ 
at least not until in course of time exchanges of land, sales, and other 
accidents have brought their holdings more within a ring fence. 
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I venture to doubt whether, on the basis of the Indian phe¬ 
nomena alone, we should ever have heard anything about a 
common or joint-ownership of a whole clan, had it not been for 
the fact that, in one way or another, these large areas do tend 
to split up into smaller groups; and, as the bond of clan-union 
is forgotten under modem conditions, the several local sections 
are assimilated in many respect, with that larger class of real 
4 villages 9 which began as the estate of one founder, or one or two 
conjoined. These latter villages, though never held in common , 
may really be long held jointly; as long, that is, as the existing 
households are sufficiently closely related. Beyond a certain 
limit of blood-relationship the joint-holding never goes; and 
when the primary divisions ( paiil , thok, &c.) have become 
established by partition in the earlier stages of the family 
history, the subsequent families in each group may again con¬ 
tinue to hold their land jointly within them. Our North- 
West Provinces Revenue system was mainly adapted to this 
latter class of village; and, naturally, the revenue terms and 
the forms of land-records were also adapted to it. But the same 
terms and the same forms were applied also to all varieties 
of village, and to the larger (clan) areas, where there were 
shares of one kind or another, and where the joint responsibility 
for the land-revenue of a given area, whether large or small, 
was not objected to. Hence a much greater appearance of 
uniformity result ed than is actually in the nature or constitution 
of the estates. 


Constitution of the ‘ Family 5 

This leads us directly to consider the constitution of the 
family ; for it is on this that the existence of joint and co-sharing 
forms of village-estate really depend. Whatever the source of 
the idea of ownership, it is obvious that the right to any kind of 
property may be felt to reside in an individual— i.e. in the head 
of the family or household: or. again, that it may reside in what 
we call a 4 joint-family ’— i.e. in the head conjointly with his sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons, if he lives to see them. 1 Wlien- 

1 It is hardly necessary to remark that with the superior agricultural 
tribes leading a simple, healthy, outdoor life, where polygamy is rare and 
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ever we see an actually joint and undivided family holding, 
whether extending over a whole village or a smaller area, it will 
always be found to consist of members of the close-kindred. 

Every reader of Indian books is familiar at least with the 
term 4 Hindu joint-family/ But it is perhaps hardly realised 
that, though this is in itself an ancient institution, it need not be 
primeval, nor, in all probability, was it the form of family-union 
recognised by the earliest tribes. As we know it in the text- 
books of Hindu law, it bears the marks, I may say, of legal 
elaboration. If, for instance, we compare the customary rules 
of succession and those on the connected subject of adoption 
(i,e. artificial succession) and the right of the father to alienate 
ancestral land, as acknowledged by the various Jat, Gujar, 
and other agricultural tribes of the Panjab, we observe that they 
differ in many respects from the rules of the law-books; and 
also, quite essentially and in principle, from the inheritance 
rules of the Muhammadan Law. Still, the idea of the joint 
family exists ; and that is why there can be so much general 
similarity between the Aryan-Hindu, the Jat, and other supe¬ 
rior tribes, in their village institutions. 

But if we go back to the still earlier customs, of which 
vestiges remain among Kolarian and Dravidian tribes, it would 
seem that the head of the family is much more like the sole 
owner and representative of the share in the tribal possessions 
—whether divided, as in our Indian examples, or not. In the 
Welsh tribes it has been observed that as each son came to a 
certain age he had a claim to an additional maintenance-area 
of land, which he had, not as a share of his father’s possession, 
but as a member of the clan. The father’s authority, at a 
certain stage of tribal development, is in fact regarded as almost 
of divine right, and is doubtless the origin of the great influence 

confined to the few wealthier owners, and early marriage the rule, it is 
no impossible thing to find, say, a great-grandfather of eighty-eight years, 
a grandfather of sixty-five, a father of forty, and a son of nineteen—him¬ 
self just married, all living on ancestral land. In the earlier ages what 
reduced families so much was the continual loss of male members in 
wars, feuds, and forays. Local famines and epidemics must have been 
rarer because population was smaller and so localised; but when they 
occurred, as there was no means of combating or relieving either, their 
effects must have been very severe. 
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of the tribal and sectional chiefs and patriarchs which lasts long 
after the power of the head of the individual family has become 
much restricted. In other words, the patria potestas is much 
more complete at one stage of tribal life than it is at another. 
In the developed Hindu joint-family, it has almost disappeared 
except in certain ceremonial and religious aspects. The head 
of the close-kindred or family is now little more than the 
manager and elder member of a coparcenary body. Every son, 
as soon as he is born, has an inchoate interest at least in all the 
ancestral property. But in earlier (and non-Aryan) custom it 
was different. Among the Kandh tribes, who evidently repre¬ 
sent a very early (and probably little changed) tribal system quite 
unconnected with the Hindu law, we find the father regarded as 
the sole owner during his life; and this would imply in many 
cases a long continuing ownership in the presence of adult- 
sons and grandsons. But here we observe that the rule has 
already been established that, on the father’s death, the sons 
will all share equally. There is no primogeniture, which indeed 
appears to be a custom connected with some dignity or chiefship, 
and not to prevail in ordinary (not joint) families under their 
customary law. 1 In some tribes, indeed, it is the youngest who 
succeeds to the paternal house and homestead, the elder sons 
having established separate houses elsewhere, possibly on a 
certain holding that they were entitled to claim as clansmen, 
irrespective of what their father had. 2 Where, however, we find 
tribes of an historically later date, and therefore (presumably) in 
a later stage of progress, like the Jat or the Panjab frontier 
tribes, there it is not surprising to find that the family-holding 
is already completely regarded as joint-property: a custom has 
been established that the house-father should not make an 
alienation of the 4 inheritance ’ to the prejudice of his descendants 
and that a sonless co-sharer should not adopt an heir except 
from among the near agnates, and even then with consent of 

1 Primogeniture seems to be connected with the growth of the joint- 
family, because of the desire to keep someone as the head and representa¬ 
tive where the divided members do not themselves become so many 
separate heads. This sentiment is also counterbalanced by the affection 
of a father for his ‘ youngest ’—* the son of his old age.’ Manu, it will 
be remembered, suggests a special share to both (p. 305, ante), 

2 p. 132, ante. 
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the rest. From this it is not difficult to pass to the stage at 
which a body of coheirs remain joint for a long time. The 
causes of this are various. If the family is of any pretensions, 
all the descendants are jealous of their equal representation of 
the dignified founder (equal, Le., in their proper grade of descent 
and kinship). And they avoid division for fear lest one or the 
other should gain an advantage over the rest. Sometimes it is 
that the land can better be held jointly because the greater part 
is in the hands of tenants, and the rents are as easily divided as 
the tenancies themselves. And in a joint-holding among culti¬ 
vating proprietors, what usually happens is that various members 
have de-facto holdings, which are theoretically liable to be read¬ 
justed (partly or entirely) on a formal partition; some of them 
do not wish for change, and resist a partition as long as possible. 
Such a joint-holding, as I have before remarked, never con¬ 
tinues outside the circle of the close-kindred. At least I have 
found no case on record ; and if instances exist it would be 
extremely interesting to have them detailed and the circum¬ 
stances of the holding stated. We are constantly, however, 
meeting cases in which the larger groups of shares have been 
separated to a certain degree, and there are groups of close- 
kindred still holding jointly within the first divided areas. 

Just as I have suggested that one of the main types of village 
(the raiyatwdri) is connected with the idea of ownership by 
‘ first clearing 5 and conversion of the jungle, and that the 
second type exemplifies the principle of right by superiority or 
conquest, so, on the further question of the right as residing in 
the joint-family or in the single head, it may be suggested that 
the raii/atwdri village seems to depend originally on the idea 
that the house-father is the separate and sole owner, whilst the 
joint-village represents the more developed idea of the joint- 
family and the limitation (not to say extinction) of the patria 
potestas. In the former case, the father may have remained very 
long in possession of the holding after the sons and grandsons 
had grown up to an age to cultivate land for themselves ; 
and both on this account and on account of the growing 
inability of the elders to take an active part in the cultivation, 
there must have been a temporary partition if the holding was 
large, or the acquisition of fresh lands by the increasing junior 
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families till (on the limit of the direct descent being reached) 
a final partition was made (among second cousins). Thus there 
would be a continuous tendency to separate off the holdings; and 
as every village was composed of a group of such separate 
holders, and there was no one person who was regarded as the 
owner of the whole village, there was no possibility of a body of 
heirs having joint rights over the whole. At the present day, 
when Hindu law has introduced the Hindu family ideas to a 
great extent, the change has not affected the raiyatwdri village; 
it is still the individual holding that has to be partitioned 
among as many of the co-sharers as can get a sustenance out of it; 
if they are too numerous, some of them must take a compensa¬ 
tion for their small shares, and go elsewhere. But in the case 
of the joint-village (i.e. in one numerous class of cases) the 
ownership of the whole village has originated with (or passed 
into the hands of) one man, and it is probable that a partition 
will have been made as soon as the first series of descents from 
the ancestor was accomplished. The patti , thole, and tilhi, or 
whatever other names are used locally, will have been demarcated 
on the ground, and it is only the subordinate families within 
each that remain joint. This is at least the case with the 
typical patty] Ctrl form of village; and it evidently marks a stage 
where the joint-family has developed fully, and where there is 
often some aristocratic feeling, and pride of family and caste. 
The curious ‘Azamgarh joint-villages cannot be explained on 
any other principle ; we have here a number of families descend¬ 
ants from Rajput over-lords who acquired a right over a 
series of villages already to some extent marked out and 
existing. 1 But the joint-families and bodies of coheirs of the 
last lords declined to fit into these shells: they did not accept 
the village-areas as they stood, and assign them, one by one, 
to certain groups of connected families. They made a number 
of shares, parts of which were found in two, three, or more of 
the villages. The family groups can only bring their estates 
together into one whole on paper ; and the lands of each such 
major-group are now divided into many varying fractions, because 

1 The over-lord families may have added many new villages in the 
course of their growth, but there evidently were a number of originally 
established villages to start with. 
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of the sense of family property existing : there is no democratic 
equality of a whole clan. 

In that other class of joint-villages which have something of 
a clan-connection, and a more 4 democratic 5 constitution, we may 
also trace the joint-holding to a family ownership, although in 
this case it is modified, by a larger sense of equality of all later 
descendants, which savours rather of the clan-feeling than of 
the strict joint-family. Still, in the Jat settlements and in 
those of non-monarchical and non-aristocratic tribes whose villages 
must for convenience be placed in the joint class, the people 
certainly show a sense of family-property ; their custom, as I have 
said, always objects to alienation by the head of the family; and 
adoption, as defeating the expectation of other agnatic heirs, 
is more or less restricted. Such customs cannot be explained, 
except on the basis that ancestral land is regarded as belonging 
to the whole family. At the same time, there is a desire for 
equality, and a consequent tendency to disregard the exact fraction 
which depends on the grade of descent, as well as on the number 
of sons, &c., in each house. 1 When the whole land has become 
fully occupied, this desire cannot any further be given effect to, 
because there must necessarily come a point at which, of two 
existing holdings which we will suppose are equal in extent and 
value, one is inherited by a single son and the other is inherited by 
seven sons jointly, and no more land is available in the village or 
estate. It is only in the earlier stages of the growth of such a 
community, when waste land is still abundant, that the seven 
sons could add on enough out of the waste to make each of 
their holdings, if not quite equal to that of the more fortunate 
6ole-heir, at least sufficient for their wants. So in some com¬ 
munities (usually holding large areas) we find the ancestral 
descent only followed in making the primary divisions , when it 
was the natural and indeed the only possible basis of allotment; 
after that, the later families have all acquired holdings, added 
on one by one, as the numbers and general requirement, of each 
indicated. 

1 In fact, in some of the old bhaiachara areas, or * cultivating frater¬ 
nities/ we find exactly the same idea of equal holdings for all existing 
households that we found in the Panjab frontier tribes under the per 
capita or khuluvesh custom. (CL Diagram I. at p. 410.) 
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To resume the general conclusion shortly, I believe that 
individual ownership of the personally cleared and prepared 
holding in the tribal territory is quite consistent with the 
customs of tribal society at an earty stage. Actual joint- 
property does not exist among the whole clan: at best, there 
is an appearance of collectivity caused by the common origin 
and close defensive and offensive alliance of the whole clan; by 
the equal right of everyone to share in the land obtained by 
the united exertion of the clan ; and by the obligation to obey 
the patriarchal authorities, and to submit to that equalisation 
of holding in the tribal territory to secure which custom decreed 
that all holdings should be periodically exchanged. 1 Actual 
joint-ownership is exhibited in the records of the Indian villages, 
as far as I can discover, only (a) among the families forming 
separated groups on a clan territory, (/>) where there has been 
one owner of the whole village and his direct heirs continue to 
hold it without "partition, ( c ) when the cultivation of an entire 
village has been undertaken by a group of colonists who prefer 
to arrange for each year, or cultivating season, what area or 
what fields each member shall take up, according to the number 


1 I have seen it argued that joint-ownership by a family necessarily 
implies an antecedent joint-ownership by a whole clan; but that is on 
the supposition not only that the idea of the joint-ownership as between 
a father and his sons existed when the clan began its growth and con¬ 
tinued unchanged till it had reached its full dimensions, but also that the 
same joint idea was maintained through wider and wider circles of relatives 
so long as the whole body as a 1 clan ’ were able to keep together, there 
being no limit to the degree to which joint-ownership can extend. Now, 
certainty it is not possible to assert that the notion of the family as a 
body of co-owners has never varied ; and equally certainly it is possible 
to assert that we have no evidence in any tribe in the world of any joint¬ 
ness or common estate kept up to an unlimited degree of relationship. 
There is always a customary limit—usually of three descents, as I have 
explained in the text. It is possible theoretically that a whole clan may 
acknowledge a joint-ownership of an entire area conquered and settled by 
it on the ground of equal right to the acquisition by the united effort, but 
not because the original family was joint or because the jointness has 
been continued throughout the widening circle ; of that no kind of proof 
exists. It is equally possible also that the idea of the joint-family maj 
develop at any stage, and under varying circumstances. It has certainly 
not been uniformly found among any large number of tribes. 
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of hands, number of cattle, &c., he can bring to the wort. 
The most extensive instance of this kind is that which has been 
fully explained in Chapter VIII., in connection with the 
traditional Vellalan colonies in the Tamil country, (d) It is 
also possible that particular plots of land may be always held in a 
sense jointly by a number of sharers, who may represent even 
an entire group of village owners, when there is some peculiarity, 
as for instance when a portion of the village lands are along a river, 
and so are both liable to be washed away at one time and added 
to at another, and also to be exceptionally valuable, a little 
farther inland, owing to the unfailing percolation of moisture ; 
here, besides devices of making narrow strips which run at 
right angles to the river course, 1 we often find that permanent 
shares are not allotted, but a series of holdings for the year only 
are arranged, and these are held in rotation by the different co- 
sharers. In all these cases the shares are perfectly well known. 

If there are other forms or cases, of joint-holding, it will be 
very interesting to hear of them; but it is necessary that they 
should be reported in their actual form, and not merely called 
‘ joint 5 or ‘ zamindari ’ or by some such indefinite name. I have 
not met with any such. 

The theory, then, that all joint villages begin with a ‘ common 
ownership ’—that thiB, by a process of natural evolution, goes on 
to strict shares; that, next, the shares become irregular; and, 
finally, that mere individual de-facto holdings emerge; is distinctly 
contrary to the facts. It is based on a false generalisation from 
4 joint villages ’ of different kinds and origins; and it ignores the 
fact, that when, in any given village, there has actually befen a 
joint holding, followed by a partition into ancestral fractional 
shares, and these have been transformed into simple de-facto 
holdings, the joint condition was not original, but consequent 
on a prior single title of the founder, grantee, &c., of the village; 

1 This simple device secures each strip having a portion of all the 
advantages and disadvantages of the situation. If, for instance, the divi¬ 
sions were drawn parallel to the river, those nearest the water would 
be all liable to destruction or injury by flood; the few next would be 
of exceptional value, being moist and yet safe from erosion; and the 
furthest series would be all equally deprived of the benefit of moisture 
altogether. 
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the joint holding was the result of the joint-succession (on 
ancestral shares) to that one founder. There is no progress of 
ideas, or evolution, in the matter. 

Section II.— Some Pkactical Considerations regarding 
the Village Forms 

It has been the argument throughout these pages, that the 
raiyaiwdri village is of distinct origin from, and of quite equal 
importance with, the joint-village of Upper India; and that 
there is a fundamental objection to theories which, albeit 
unconsciously, ignore the one as an independent form, and, 
further, are based on a view which really takes in only one kind 
or class even of the joint-village. It may be interesting now to 
take note of some practical results which arise from the differ¬ 
ence in question, and also those which arise from differences 
in the internal constitution of the joint-village. These points 
of difference have a direct bearing on the value of the ‘ village * 
as a form of aggregation in agricultural society with reference 
to economic and administrative considerations. In the first 
place, something should be said about the difference in the 
modern title to the land in each form of village, which is the 
outcome of their past history. 

The origin of the claim of the ruler to be owner of the land in 
India, has been explained, and no further mention of the subject 
in this place is called for. 1 But the effect produced in former 
days on the two kinds of village, by the assertion of this claim, 
deserves to be noted. In the raiyaiwdri countries 2 the several 
cultivating land-holders were in general regarded as, and called, 
‘raiyat’ (ra'lyat— dependent, subject, &c.), a sort of indefinite 
name which well expressed the actual relations where the land¬ 
holder had theoretically do ownership-rights at all, and practi¬ 
cally (under every settled and well-conducted Native Govern¬ 
ment) had all the assurance he needed of tolerably certain 
hereditary tenure, from which ejection was unheard of. The 

1 See p. 207 £F. ante. 

2 It will be perhaps useful to remind the reader that the term includes 
Bengal Proper (a6far as its villages are concerned), the Central, Western, 
and Southern districts of India, and it practically includes Assam and 
Ilajputuna. 
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State demands left him enough to live on, but no more; but 
he was not pressed in a bad season; and, on the who]e, his 
position, if one of constant labour, and little prospect of accumu¬ 
lating wealth, was by no means intolerable. 1 In the Dakhan 
and in the South, the raiyat was not allowed to sell his land ; 
indeed, it may be questioned whether as a rule it had any 
market value, as there was no surplus profit or value when the 
revenue was paid and the subsistence of the family taken into 
account. Ownership was only acknowledged in land granted 
revenue-free by the State, and apparently in lands held on the 
privileged tenure of waian (land held in virtue of office in a 
village or district). In the Dakhan also we remember that there 
were vestiges of the mirdsi right, that of superior families who 
once held the lordship of villages. We are told that even the 
Maratha rulers would pay for land held on a mirdsi title when it 
was wanted for any State purpose. It is curious to remark that the 
privileged tenure was not unattended with corresponding draw¬ 
backs ; for the rulers appear invariably to have taken advantage 
of the attachment which these older families, with pride of 
origin, had to their ancestral lands, to assess them at a much 
higher revenue-rate than could be taken from the raiyat, whose 
resource was flight when a rate was imposed which he could not 

pay- 

It might be thought that, as the joint-villages of Upper 
India were held on a superior tenure and by more energetic and 
self-asserting agricultural and fighting tribes, and largely by 

1 I may once for aU explain that in speaking of the old administra¬ 
tions, I refer to the normal earlier governments under well-established 
sovereigns, and not to exceptional (and generally later) times of war and 
turmoil, or to the precarious possession and temporary rule of Rohilla 
chiefs and the like, or the local tyranny of bad governors—which things, 
terrible as they were, can only be regarded as occasional at least in com¬ 
parison with the entire period of history and the entire extent of Indian 
kingdoms. There have been periods at which, and countries throughout 
which, the raiyats have been cruelly robbed and oppressed, and land-hold¬ 
ing made a burden rather than a profit; but these are abnormal, and it 
would not be fair to cite them as specimens of Native rule in general. 
And when I speak of the condition of the raiyat as * not intolerable,* I 
mean with reference to the ideas and state of Eastern society at the time. 
Such a condition of life is obviously inconsistent with modem notions of 
political freedom or intellectual advance. 
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bodies having pretensions to dignified descent and general 
superiority of rank or caste, the State governors would have 
treated them differently. But in theory it was not so; the 
village co-sharers were just as much tenants on sufferance of 
the ruler, as the ‘ raiyat ’ of Central and Southern India ; only 
that the joint constitution enabled the villages, on the whole, to 
make better terms, and at least k escape much internal inter¬ 
ference, by their power of combining to meet the demands made 
on them. It certainly was the practice of former rulers to care 
nothing for forms of tenure, and to take every revenue from 
actual occupier, irrespective of his proper position as owner or 
tenant. Indeed, it may fairly be said that most Native revenue 
systems, before the universal adoption of revenue farming, were 
as nearly raiyatwdri as possible. No doubt, where there was 
some local 4 Zamindar, 7 who could be held responsible for the 
revenue of a given area, he was dealt with, because it saved 
trouble, or, in the case of an hereditary chief, was politically 
necessary. And so the local ‘Amils or revenue officers found it 
profitable to deal with districts made up of joint-villages all of 
one clan, and also with the stronger joint-villages generally, by 
making the local Caudhari, or the village headman, responsible 
to bring in the required revenue total. In the Panjab, to take 
another example, the Sikh governors took the revenue (here 
very generally collected in kind) from co-sharer and tenant 
alike; they made no distinction; the land belonged to the 
Sirlicr (the governing power), and whoever held it must pay. 

When we find Marathas according a certain measure of 
respect to the higher family tenures, it was perhaps because 
these belonged to (virtually) the same rank or caste as the 
rulers themselves ; and the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan 
respected similarly privileged holders, because it was their policy 
to deal with the cultivators through them; but in the North the 
Moslem rulers would feel no particular sympathy with higher 
caste Hindu communities or with Jat co-sharers. When any 
special village-tenure was respected, it was because of some 
State grant, or religious obligation, as in the case of Sayyad 
communities or others which it was politic to preserve or coun¬ 
tenance. 

While the State theory did not distinguish, the people them- 
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selves cherished very different feelings. The raiyatwari villagers 
may perhaps have acquiesced in the position they had as 
4 Crown tenants. ’ It has been observed that in some cases they 
were more anxious to secure the power of relinquishing the 
land when they could not make it pay than to have a fixed 
title. The Northern joint-villages would never have admitted 
any such change in their position, at least not to themselves. 
When a heavy revenue was demanded, they combined to meet 
it and called in other settlers to help; they always acted as far 
as possible as owners of the land. The State claim to the land 
was not one of defined principle, nor of declaration by Imperial 
decree, but of tacit assumption ; it did not alter the position of 
the villages ostensibly. When proprietary communities lost their 
right and fell into the grade of tenants under a new proprietor 
or a new family of over-lords, it was that the latter had individu¬ 
ally gained the upper place by reason of some revenue-free 
grant, some opportunity of farming the village revenue, or 
standing security for itr to the State Collector; and not infre¬ 
quently by reason of the village body voluntarily putting them¬ 
selves under the protecting lordship of some neighbouring mag¬ 
nate. The State ownership of itself, produced no such ostensible 
degradation. It is probable, on the whole, that, owing to the 
power of combined effort and an internal sense of abiding 
right, the joint-village holders were more rarely interfered with 
or driven from their homes than the villagers in the raiyatwari 
provinces. 1 

The practical distinction became manifest when British rule 
began. In Upper India, the joint body of village co-sharers 
was recognised as the proprietor of the entire village, arable and 
waste together, the limit being ascertained by inquiry and 
equitable adjustment, and fixed by formal demarcation and 
survey. It is true that no proclamation was put forth acknow¬ 
ledging or conferring this right in set terms, as was done with 
the landlords of Bengal under the Permanent Settlement; nor 
did the first Settlement Law (Regulation VII. of 1822) of the 

1 Not that the raiyatwari villages were always helpless. I think it is 
in the Chanda S . H. (Central Provinces) that there is an account of how 
the pateh (headmen) defended their villages and fortified their garhi , or 
central residence, for the purpose. 
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North-West Provinces declare the right in so many words ; but 
the fact of ownership is implied throughout the Regulation, as it 
is in the subsequent Land Revenue Laws ; and it is evident from 
the terms of the land-records. The joint-village tenure is 
zamlnddri — i.e. a proprietary or landlord tenure, with no greater 
limitations than those which accompany the tenure of the 
Zamindar or Taluqdar of Bengal or Oudh. 1 In both cases 
alike, the right is subject to certain limitations owing to the 
existence of subordinate rights and to the lien of Government 
on the land for its land-revenue; and the mere fact that the 
amount of the revenue is or is not liable to periodical revision 
makes no difference whatever in the tenure. The village co¬ 
sharer can sell and mortgage his land, 2 and lease it to whom 
he pleases, subject of course to any special rights of tenants; 
and so long as the Government Revenue is paid the owner is at 
liberty to cultivate or not, or to build on the land if he pleases. 3 

On the other hand, in the raiyahvdri countries, where the 
Settlement deals direct with the several landholders in the 
villages, as in Bombay, or Berar, or Madras, there were various 
reasons why the British Government did not, as a matter of 
policy, completely or formally renounce its own proprietary 
right in the soil and confer it on the raiyats. Only in the Central 
Provinces was a proprietary title to most of the villages, under 
many limitations, exceptionally conferred on certain persons; 4 
and so the villages ceased to be raiyatwdri and became zamindari . 
Speaking generally, the difficulty was this : the raiyat holdings 
had been so crushed by excessive revenue charges under the 

1 It is for this reason that I have called the joint-village also the 
4 landlord village.’ It is always held on a superior sort of tenure, at all 
events throughout Upper India and the Central Provinces. 

2 Subject to any restrictions of his own tribal or caste law or custom, 
such as pre-emption, &e., but to none directly imposed by the State. 

3 There is some difference about the subsoil right to minerals, which 
in the Panjab and other provinces are expressly reserved by law to the 
State. In the North-West Provinces those rights, in all the plain districts, 
belong to the village owner, as the Secretary of State expressly allowed 
in a despatch of 18S0. 

4 It would be unnecessary here to go into any detail on the subject. 
The history of the conferment of right in the Central Provinces villages is 
given in some detail in my L. S. B. J. ii. 455 ff. 
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later Maratha and Moslem rulers, and especially during the period 
when Central India became the focus of the wars of contending 
chiefs and armies, that the first relief required was to lower the 
charges, especially as the British system was at first much 
stricter and less elastic than the Native rule. 1 But such reduction 
was especially unpalatable to the authorities under the constant 
pressure which the times produced on the State Treasury, and 
it was but tardily acquiesced in. So much, however, was gradu¬ 
ally conceded, that the raiyat might relinquish his holding, 
at a suitable season, if he felt unable to pay the revenue; 
and this rule came to be a fixed principle of the raiyaiwari 
revenue system. It operated as an efficient test, in many 
cases, as to whether the revenue really was excessive or not. 
I am not, however, writing a history of the revenue manage¬ 
ment, and can only so far allude to the subject as helping 
to show why a formally c proprietary ’ title was not recognised. 
A holder who can give notice that he will not be responsible 
for land after a certain date can hardly be called ‘ owner/ 
even under the ordinary limitations of Indian law. Accord¬ 
ingly, in Madras the question of the raiyat’s title has been left 
undefined by law, though judicial decision has left no doubt that 
he has the practically proprietary enjoyment of his holding. 
But in Bombay, the holder of land is, by express legislative 
enactment, called £ occupant; ’ and in Burma and Assam, which 
are raiyatwdri provinces in principle, though not formally so 
designated, he is called ‘ land-holder/ The right is legally 


1 The Native rulers in general put down the revenue demand at a 
high figure; but their officers were extremely good judges of the power 
to pay in each particular season, and were adepts in alternately squeezing 
and letting go by rule of thumb and without any system whatever. The 
British power was irresistible, and worked with mechanical regularity. 
Our early authorities sometimes forgot this, and were disposed to think 
that rates must be equitable when they were no more than former rulers 
had entered in their assessment-rolls, and when peace and security were 
now assured to the cultivator in a manner previously unknown. Hence 
it was that rates not nominally enhanced, but collected with strict regu¬ 
larity, proved intolerable in the first years of our rule. Those who wish 
to see specific examples will find plenty in Mr. A. Rogers’s Land Revenue 
in Bombay (2 vols., Allen, 1S92) and in the Madras District Manuals t 
jiassim. 
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defined as a permanent hereditary and alienable right of occu¬ 
pancy. 1 In prosperous times, under our modem well-adjuBted 
assessments, nobody ever does c relinquish ’ permanently culti¬ 
vated land under any ordinary circumstances, but the power is 
there. 

It may be noted that this theoretical distinction between 
the 4 proprietary ’ tenure of the Upper Indian joint-village and 
the 4 occupancy * tenure of the several holdings in a raiyatwdri 
village, as well as the fact that in one case the right applies to 
the village as a whole, and in the other to the holding only, is 
the immediate cause of the difference between the Provincial 
Land Revenue systems. These distinctions are now well 
understood; but they would have been unintelligible to an 
Imperial Revenue officer of the seventeenth century, or, at all 
events, to one after the reign of Aurangzeb, in the early eigh¬ 
teenth century. For the old systems cared nothing for tenures 
as such, and in fact acknowledged none but the tenure of 
4 Government’ land, and that of land held by some hereditary 
chief, or held in free grant [milk] which was an exceptional 
favour. In general, the country was classified into two large 
divisions—one that was khdlsa, or paying revenue to the State ; 
the other that was held in jiiglr -— i.e. the revenue of the land 
was assigned to and collected by the grantee, the great State 
official, or the military tenant, who had the assignment. The 
assignee was bound to apply the revenue, to the amount fixed, to 
the support of the local administration, to the maintenance of a 
certain military force, and to the support of his own state and 
dignity. The grants (charitable, religious and special) of lands 
or villages revenue-free, and therefore free of all State claims, 
might be found in either division, but more commonly in the 
lihdlsa lands. The only considerable change in the system 
was brought about by the general introduction of revenue¬ 
farming on a large scale. It was a change, because then the 
details of villages and lands included in one 4 farm ’ all dis¬ 
appeared from the Treasury Books; nothing was entered but 
the total due ; and the farmer had the entire management. This 

1 See L. S. B. I. iii. 269, 403, 498. The difference is technical or 
legal rather than practical— i.e. affecting the actual enjoyment of the 
holding. The Madras theory is discussed, ibid. iii. 128 ff. 
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system of farming very often resulted in the farmer becoming 
so far owner of the land, whether a village or a larger estate., 
that in after years it was hardly possible to deny the title to 
his descendants. 

The British Government went on an entirely different 
principle: it started with the avowed policy of defining, and 
confirming on an equitable basis, the right of private persons in 
the soil. At first, this right, from the experience of Bengal, 
seemed to reside in some one landlord ; but, as further provinces 
came to be settled, it was found that other kinds or forms of 
right had to be acknowledged. It followed that whoever was 
entitled to the chief interest, whether called ‘ownership’ or 
‘ occupancy,’ that person was the one to be primarily and directly 
responsible for the land-revenue. Consequently, each provincial 
revenue-system differed according to the character of the legal 
tenure which was most generally prevalent. 

In Bengal, land was held for the most part by great land¬ 
lords ; and hence the system was designed to suit the case of 
owners whose revenue assessment the Government thought it 
politic to fix in perpetuity, and whose title it was thought right 
explicitly to declare. In Northern India, again, in spite of the 
fact that in Oudh there were great landlords called Taluqdars, and 
that similar landlords appeared in some parts of the North-West 
Provinces, the prevailing feature was the tenure of joint-villages ; 
accordingly, the system provided primarily for dealing with these 
as units, fixing a sum of revenue on each, which was engaged 
for by the representatives of the village body, and distributed 
among the co-sharers according to their own custom and 
constitution. The minor variations of the system necessitated 
by the peculiar conditions of the Central Provinces, Ajmer, and 
the Panjab, caused subordinate varieties of the North-Western 
Provinces system to be formulated; but they are the same in 
general plan and principle. 

There remained the Central, Western, and Southern districts, 
where, in general, the country was not held either by landlords 
or by joint-villages, but by separate holders in raiyatwdri 
villages ; and here the two varieties of raiyatwdri management, 
the Madras system, and the Bombay system, were perfected in 
the course of time.' Each holding is here dealt with on its own 
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independent merits, and assessed by a special method of valuation 
purely based on the consideration of the quality and value of 
the soil. Here, of course, the right of each holder extends only 
to the assessed holding; no area of waste is included in a village 
to be partitioned or held in common. ihns it will be evident 
that the difference between the great revenue-systems essen¬ 
tially depends on the difference of prevalent tenure, whether of 
a great landlord, a joint-village body, or the separate village 
land-holder. 1 

It may be advisable here to note that a suspicion may arise 
in some minds that the raiyatwdri village, as it is under existing 
systems of adminstration, is something very different to what it 
was in old times; and that the system of revenue administration is 
quite different from that in use in former days. No doubt our 
modern surveys have defined, demarcated, and recorded the sepa¬ 
rate holdings in a manner that was never attempted in old days, 
but it certainly has not altered the characteristic custom by which 
the holdings are essentially separate, and the boundaries of 
each known. And so the modern mode of collecting the cash 
revenue is different from the old plan—first, of taking a share in 
the grain from each holding, and afterwards of calling on the 
entire village to arrange among its members for the payment of 
a total estimated cash sum. But the old method, equally with 
our own, recognised the individuality of the holdings; it never 
supposed that the raiyats were co-sharers, and that one was, under 
all circumstances, liable for the default of another. When injustice 
was done, or rights ignored, it was not by reason of any theory 
of land-tenures, it was simply from the oppressive methods of 
the farmer or the tax-gatherer. 

It is curious to notice how the two ideas, now so easy to us, 
of the joint-village as a unit-estate, embracing arable and waste 
together in one general co-shared right, and the raiyatirfiri 

1 Hence the absurdity of the attempts which were made in former 
days to compare and discuss the relative merits of this system or that. 
No comparison is possible, for each is only good for the particular sort of 
tenure it is designed to fit. Any one may be, and lias proved to be, 
capable of great improvement in itself, and all of them may have certain 
features in common ; but it is impossible to look upon one as intrinsically 
better than another, because each is based on a different groundwork. 
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village as a collection of individual families, each having its own 
holding without any joint responsibility to Government, struck 
the minds of the early revenue officers at the end of the last and the 
begining of the present century. When the co-shared villages of 
Benares and the Upper Provinces first came to the notice of officers 
accustomed to the Bengal system of individual landlords over con¬ 
siderable areas, 1 they were at first quite puzzled : there must be, so 
they thought, some one person who is landlord, and with whom the 
Settlement of the village-estate ought to be made. The idea of 
the village as an 4 estate ’ within a certain boundary, consisting 
of arable and waste together, was intelligible enough; and 
it was understood that the Government claim to ownership, 
[except as to some residuary and super-eminent right] was given 
up; what they could not understand was that the title should 
reside, not in some one village-head, or other individual, but in 
a joint body under a more or less complicated constitution. It 
needed all the arguments of Holt Mackenzie’s gigantic Minute 
of 1819 to make it understood. In the South, on the other 
hand, it was the idea of a village-estate, as an area of arable and 
waste in a ring fence and owned by the 4 raiyats 5 as a whole, 
that was so difficult to realise. Here they felt that the Govern¬ 
ment was the absolute owner of the soil, except indeed where 
there was some special 4 inam ’ (revenue-free) grant or some 
greater ‘ Polygar’ or 4 Zamindar ’ landlord, on whom had been 
conferred a patent 4 of perpetual ownership.’ The raiyat in a 
village was secure enough, no doubt, in the enjoyment of his 
individual holding; but he could not have a right to anything 
beyond the fields for which he held the Collector’s patta or lease; 
and the Collector would also insist on his duly cultivating the 
land, or else the revenue could not be paid. Hence, when the 
inquiry was made (as detailed in Chapter IX.) as to the former 
existence of a number of village-estates held by co-sharing 
bodies ( mirasdars ), the officials could not well take in the idea. 

1 And these landlord tenures, as confirmed in 1793 by Lord Cornwallis’s 
legislation, seemed to them to be in accord with the natural order of 
things. In early * Minutes,’ papers, and books, we often find expressions 
which indicate that in the mind of the writers, the tenure of land by a 
landlord with tenants under him was the natural and necessary order of 
things—the only conceivable kind of permanent tenure, in fact. 
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And so they confused the alleged village-estate rights with 
other hereditary claims to special privileges, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the question. This difficulty of 
conception is reflected in the laboured Judgments of some of the 
courts on the claims of alleged co-sharers to such village rights, 
and in the language of most of the district Reports; and not 
least in the lengthy but very ill-designed series of questions 
which the Board of Revenue of those days circulated to District 
Officers with a view of elucidating the existence and history of 
mirdsi claims. Mr. Ellis, and, before him, Mr. Place, seemed 
to grasp the idea of the joint-village, but hardly anyone else; 
and it was little wonder that the joint-villages, which were no 
doubt in an advanced stage of decay, perished altogether. 1 

But there is yet another practical result of the difference 
between the raiyatwdri and the joint-village. In the former, as 
a simple aggregate of individual cultivating holdings, held 
together by local ties and under the authority of the hereditary 
headman and village officers, there were no superimposed 
rights, at least not as a general rule. The holder was the 
separate occupant, and held by hereditary descent 2 3 possibly 
from the first clearer of the soil. If he employed a tenant, as 
he often did, the tenant would, in most cases, have been located 
by him ; there would, in short, seldom be anything but a 
simple contract tenancy. Here and there, no doubt, it would 
be otherwise. In the northern parts of the Bombay territory 
we have various local instances of over-lord tenures, where 
the occupants themselves have to pay rent to some taluqddr y 
Jcasbati , gdmetl , or other superior intermediate between them 
and the State. And even in ordinary villages it has happened 
that particular persons have been able to acquire lands and 
be recorded as the occupant, although cultivators were on the 
soil before them, and are now ‘ inferior occupants ’ or tenants 

1 The practical treatment of the remains of such rights is described 

in L. 8 . B. I. iii. 126. 

3 It will be remembered that the ‘ inheritance,’ which is referred to 
by such terms as mirdsi , warisi , &c., is always the landlord or superior 
title; it has nothing to do with ordinary holdings, which,notwithstanding 
that they pass from father to son by inheritance, are not held in virtue of 
any conquest or superiority, and so are not mirdsi in the technical sense* 
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whose position did not originate in any contract. In such cases 
there may be some express local customs about rent-payment, 
which, on proof, the Courts will give effect to. But, speaking 
generally, the practical effect of the raiyatwari tenure has been 
to avoid tenant-right difficulties. 1 

But in provinces in which joint-villages are prevalent it 
is otherwise. We have seen how often this tenure has arisen 
(especially in the North-West Provinces and Oudh) by grant, 
conquest, or usurpation (in the more or less distant past) over 
the heads of earlier cultivating bodies probably in the raiyatwari 
form. Very often, too, the present body of co-sharers are the 
descendants of one or more 4 farmers 9 or other intruders who 
have borne down the rights of an earlier joint-community who 
once had the village lordship, and are now reduced, in their 
turn, to being tenants. Then, there are sure to be distinctions 
of grade and privilege among the tenants : some will have 
claims as ‘ ex-proprietor,’ or as descendants of a family that once 
held the village in grant and perhaps did much to improve it ; 
and on other grounds also. 

Even where, as in the Panjab, the joint-villages are more 
commonly original foundations by superior agricultural clans 
and families, it is often found that tenants have claims by 
custom, as having taken part in the work of founding and 
having held their lands ever since; or they may be absentee 
co-sharers who have returned after many years, and have been 
admitted to cultivate, but have not been allowed their old 
place in the co-sharing body. Or they may be persons who 
were called in, in the days of Sikh or Durani rapacity, to help 
cultivate enough land to make up the heavy revenue demanded, 
and have never paid anything beyond their quota of the total 
amount. It would be unjust not to recognise those who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day as entitled to consideration. 
To put it shortly ; the joint-village tenure, being of the superior 
or over-lord character, is constantly associated with sub¬ 
ordinate or inferior interests in particular plots or fields, and 
sometimes with interests extending over the whole of the 
older cultivation, if not over the whole village area. There 

1 In fact, they only appear in such special cases of superior tenure as 
the Khot’s estates of the Konkan districts, and certain others, in which 
case there is a special provision made by the Legislature. 
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are, then, besides the ordinary class of contract-tenants located 
by the proprietors, others whose position is due to no contract 
whatever, and is on the basis of status . Fortunately, each 
province has been able, on the ground of an historical and 
practical view of the actual kinds of claim, to formulate its 
own tenant-law, which defines what circumstances have to be 
established, and what degree of privilege, as to fixity of tenure 
and non-liability to enhancement, or limited liability to enhance¬ 
ment, attaches to each kind of tenancy. It should, however, 
be added that a difficult question of tenant-right of a more 
general character arose, as it did under the Bengal landlords, 
chiefly in connection with the village estates of the North-West 
Provinces, where a number of the villages were owned by com¬ 
munities of non-agriculturist castes. In such cases, the lands 
were naturally entirely in the hands of tenants; and it became 
difficult, and sometimes historically impossible, to distinguish 
between tenants that had been located by the landlords, and who 
might be presumed to be tenants on some basis of contract, 
and those who were the old cultivating holders of the land, 
and over whom the co-sharing community of proprietors had 
grown up. Hence a general (arbitrary but equitable) rule was 
laid down of a presumption in favour of every tenant who 
had held, under certain conditions, for twelve years. 

In the Panjab the villages were so much more generally 
the result of original location, and were so frequently cultivated 
by the co-sharers themselves, that there this difficulty was not 
seriously felt; and the tenants who are protected by law are 
the purely natural classes, the circumstances of whose position 
it is not difficult to prove. 

It is not within my present scope to justify these rules or 
to give a detailed account of the different kinds of tenant which 
are to be found in joint-villages, and in larger landlord estates, 1 
but what has been said will have been sufficient to show the 
difference between raiyatwari and joint-villages as regards the 
existence of tenant-right. 

1 If a succinct account of the chief features of the Tenancy Laws in 
Bengal, Oudh, North-West Provinces, Central Provinces, and the 
Panjab is desired, it will be found in ch. vii. sec. 5 of my Short Account 
of the Land Revenue Administration in India (Clarendon Press, 1894). 

f f 2 
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As regards the social and economic advantages of the village 
grouping of agricultural society, I find it impossible to make 
any choice between the two forms. That the 4 village ’ formation 
(of either kind) facilitates revenue management, and is favour¬ 
able to arrangements for police, sanitation, irrigation, and 
other matters of public administration, will not be doubted. 
But the advantages which can be claimed do not appear to me 
to depend much, if at all, on the internal constitution, whether 
joint or several. 1 

No doubt, in past days the joint-village was especially well 
adapted to confront the class of difficulties and dangers peculiar 
to the times ; though I suspect that the successful maintenance 
of so many villages intact was more dependent on the character 
and spirit of the castes and dans which furnished the proprie¬ 
tary families, than on the special features of their joint-holding. 
However that may be, the strong sense of union which exists, or 
once existed, in the North-Indian joint-villages, especially those 
that had a clan-origin, or that were proud of a connection with 
a common ancestor, was no doubt valuable in times of continuous 
war and local feuds and raids, and when defence was also needed 
against extortionate Revenue officers. But in modem times 
these evils have no longer to be guarded against; and the joint 
constitution does little for the village except that it keeps 
strangers out, to some extent, through the exercise of the power 
of pre-emption; and to some extent it promotes mutual help. 
But there is an undoubted tendency for the joint-villages, in 
some cases, to fall too much under the power of the official 

1 I do not propose to discuss the advantages of the village-aggregation 
with regard to the revenue administration. I will only mention that in 
former days it was supposed that the task of dealing with a multitude of 
individual holdings or 1 survey-numbers ’ was beyond tLe power of any 
Collector, and that either a landlord-middleman or at least a dealing with 
whole villages as units, was the only practicable method. Such ideas have 
long since been exploded. The Collector of Bombay or Madras makes his 
annual demand accounts (jamabandi ), and deals direct with every hold¬ 
ing in every village in his district, with perfect facility; and the rcviyatwari 
revenue management is just as easy and as efficient as that of the joint- 
village. Indeed, though in the latter only the village-total is (in theory) 
looked to, as a matter of fact, the local revenue officers have almost as 
much concern with the individual holdings in the villages as they have 
under the other system 
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lambardars or headmen, who presume on their position, so that 
they,. with a few of the larger and wealthier shareholders, 
exploit the rest to their own advantage; while in others bitter 
party spirit arises and strong factions. This party spirit 
( dliarduri ) is marked in the northern districts of the Panjab, 
and is often the cause of affrays and even of more serious 
crime. 

The actual condition of the joint-villages and the degree of 
good feeling which exists among the ‘ brotherhood 5 varies, of 
course, in different places. Officers whose experience is in one 
place will regard my remarks as needlessly depreciatory; others 
with less favourable experience will probably think I am too 
laudatory; over the wide extent of Upper India, it is not 
possible that any one estimate can be true throughout. I can 
only note specific points which are certainly true locally. 

Excessive subdivision of holdings is certainly found in many 
villages, and it is a serious evil. This subdivision, to be sure, is 
not confined to holdings in joint-villages; for now that in the 
raiyatwdri countries Hindu caste and inheritance-customs have 
been established for many generations, it is quite possible that 
the raiyai bolding may be much subdivided among the heirs of 
the ‘occupant.’ As a matter of fact, however, in raiyatwari 
districts subdivision is only carried to any length in the richer 
soils ; and the Revenue rules about demarcation and record of 
shares, though liberal enough, act as a salutary check on the 
process. In the joint-village there is no limit; and where the 
holdings still consist of little strips in different parts of the 
village, representing so many varieties of soil, minute subdivision 
of each of these again, becomes a source of great confusion, and 
throws the people into the power of the patwdri (or village sur¬ 
veyor-accountant, who alone can know how the little plots are 
distributed. Hence the local saying, i Ghafih lid usfddpafwdri '— 

‘ The accountant is the teacher (or master ) of the poor landholder.' 

The tendency undoubtedly is towards partition, and to a 
separate possession which shall be unalterable. And the strict 
fractional shares of the paiiuldri system (as well as some 
others) tend to be lost, and to be converted into de-facto holdings, 
sometimes to the advantage of a few of the stronger, and the loss 
of the weaker, shareholders. 
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As the distribution of tbe revenue-charge over the holdings 
is always recorded, and each holder knows, or can know, exactly 
what revenue his particular plot has to pay, the practical differ¬ 
ence, as regards value or profit to the holder, between the 
roAyatwdri holding and the joint-village share, becomes less 
marked, especially when all the common land has been divided 
up. In the North-West Provinces, if the several holders have 
any difficulty in getting credit for their share-payments, they can 
easily get permission to pay, and obtain receipts, direct from the 
local and subdivisional ( Tahsll ) treasury. In these Provinces, 
too, ‘ perfect ’ partition—that form which not only separates the 
holdings but dissolves the joint-liability to Government, and 
so constitutes a number of separate ‘ estates ’ ( malidl )—is not 
objected to, when all concerned agree to apply for it. In the 
Panjab, the law restricts the power of such partition much 
more; but the joint responsibility, though useful as indirectly 
keeping up the 4 brotherhood ’ ideal, and acting as an incentive 
to exertion and to combined action within the community, now 
but rarely needs to be enforced. The fact is that with our 
moderate Revenue demands there is not often any reason why in a 
tolerable year (or even under a short succession of bad seasons), 
a thrifty peasant owner should ever be in serious difficulty to 
meet his revenue instalments. 1 

Tbe power of relinquishment which exists in a rcdyahvCiri 
village, and is a feature of the tenure, was once (as I have 
explained) of consequence, but now has practically ceased to be 
so. The joint-village is owner of the whole estate; the co- 
sharers cannot therefore get rid of the responsibility which is 
the condition of ownership : but this again is not in any way a 
burdensome necessity, as no one wishes to give up land; and if 

1 I cannot of course say the same of the unthrifty or the lazier classes 
of agriculturists. Of late years great attention has been paid to a most 
important subject; the proper arrangement of several—but not too many 
—instalments in which the revenue is payable, so that the demand shall 
come when the rents are got in and crops profitably disposed of, and the 
means of payment are at hand. And the power of the Collector at once 
to suspend the demand in case of serious general or local calamity has 
been enlarged. Such suspension may or not be followed by total or partial 
remission, as the case requires. These, however, are matters of revenue 
administration, and are beyond my scope. 
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he does, he can easily find a buyer or a lessee. If in any case 
it were not so, that would argue something wrong with the 
assessment, or some other defect, in which case the revenue 
would probably fall into arrear, and the Collector’s action would 
be sure to result in discovering the error and effecting the 
necessary remedy. 

Another feature is that the rJiyatwari village-holdings can 
only consist of the ‘ numbers ’ actually held and occupied; all 
surplus land belongs to Government; but, as long as any such 
lands exists, there is no obstacle to the increase of holdings for 
growing families. A person desiring land has only to apply for 
the vacant number and agree to become responsible for the 
revenue. And, as to the waste, as long as there is any, Govern¬ 
ment always allots to the village an area for its use , and this is 
secured as permanent grazing-ground (or for wood-cutting as the 
case may be). The Government ownership of such land is a 
positive advantage in some ways. In the joint-village, the estate 
being one, it naturally includes whatever land, arable or waste, 
lies within the boundaries. And in any case, even if the 
boundaries as regards the uncultivated area were uncertain, some 
provision was always made, at the first Settlements, for the 
natural expansion of the village ; and a suitable area of the 
adjoining waste was always allowed to be included in it. This 
land is useful as grazing-ground, and also makes it possible 
that, as the several co-sharers’ families expand, a partition can 
take place, and additional holdings be so provided. When there is 
no more land to partition, new families must necessarily go else¬ 
where. In this respect there is no greater, and no less, difficulty 
than occurs in the raiyatwdri village, when a similar limit is 
reached and there are no more unoccupied numbers to apply 
for- But as the waste in a joint-village is thus at the absolute 
disposal of the co-sharers, no one can interfere, so long as the 
co-parceners agree to partition it, 1 even if it should be economi¬ 
cally unadvisable to break up the land, and more profitable to 
keep it as grazing and wood-cutting ground. 

1 I have known cases where a contractor for railway fuel has per- 
auaded a village to cut down the whole of a wooded tract, under the 
temptation of the several hundred rupees which he would offer and which 
would be divided at the moment. Yet the future inconvenience, which 
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A few words may be added as to the effects of the modern 
legal title to the land recognised in either kind of village 
respectively. I have explained in another connection the theo¬ 
retical difference between the title to the land in a raiyatwdri 
holding and that in a joint-village ; and here it may be added 
that this difference does not seem to have any practical effect as 
to the value of the land for sale or mortgage. It is a question on 
both sides of which much may be said, whether in adjusting and 
conferring private rights in land, Government was well advised 
in conceding the power of free alienation to the peasantry in the 
joint-villages, and the power of selling their interest in raiyatwdri 
lands. The practical result of the claim of Native Governments 
to be owners of the land was to deprive the peasant-owners of 
the right to sell the land; and even the sale of the occupancy 
was restricted, partly because only the best holdings would be 
saleable at all (under the conditions of the time), or, if they were 
bought up by a person desirous of forming a great estate or 
holding, he would be wealthy, and the Governor could exact a 
handsome fine or fee for sanctioning the transfer. It is not sur¬ 
prising that, following Western notions of jurisprudence, our 
administrators should have thought the power of alienation to be 
an essential feature of free ownership, and have thought it wiser 
to leave the matter to a natural economic solution than to 

was never thought of, might often be serious, since a village is not likely to 
adopt the measures necessary to reproduce the wood on the cleared area. 
As to the disappearance of village wastes generally, however, it may be 
reasonably questioned whether permanent cultivation is not better than 
the maintenance of the wretched natural grazing which is found on the 
waste lands in all the ( drier ’ districts. This aspect of the question is 
one that is often forgotten, but it would be going beyond my subject to 
discuss it. It is sometimes asserted in argument that the people must 
have this wretched natural grazing ground; but it may well be doubted 
whether it would not be a positive advantage that they should be com¬ 
pelled by circumstances to grow grass and to cultivate grass-lands, as 
is done in Europe. The idea that grass c ann ot possibly be grown 
profitably in India is quite a delusion. It is not so long ago that our 
cavalry regiments used to be given the control of enormous areas of 
waBce land—ten times greater than they really needed—on this supposi¬ 
tion. But of late years, with irrigation and proper cultivation, they have 
found it easy to produce much better and more abundant grass on a much 
smaller area, giving up the rest to the plough. 
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attempt to impose any artificial limitation. It would be impossible 
no tv to return to a policy of prohibiting the sale of land in 
villages ; but whether it would not have been a wise measure 
originally is another question. The general result of the power 
has been, among the less energetic castes, to facilitate the 
transfer of village-lands to a money-lending or trading and noil- 
agricultural class. The loss of lands usually commences with a 
mortgage; and as payments on account are made in kind at 
practically the creditor’s own valuation, and as the peasant 
keeps no accounts, and rarely knows how*to preserve evidence of 
his payments, even by endorsements on the bond, it is very 
likely that the debt with interest will eventually reach such an 
amount that payment becomes hopeless and a sale completes the 
transaction. It will be observed that such a sale does not always, 
or even frequently, involve the removal of the landholder; he still 
lives on and cultivates as before, only that he is now tenant to his 
vendee, and has to give a cash rent, or a share of the produce 
by way of rent. Should he, however, fail to pay, or let the land 
bill out of cultivation, there will be the ordinary legal remedy 
against a defaulting tenant available, and then lie must go to 
the wall altogether. 

As regards the facilities, which either form of village affords 
for local government and rural administration, 1 have expressed 
my belief* that it is the ‘ village ‘ a.- such which offers them ; and 
that in this respect there is little if any choice between the 
forms. The pancayai was once the special feature of the 
constitution of the joint-village. A council of the heads of 
houses took the place of a single hereditary head, as the agency 
for managing village affairs. But. regarded as a means ot de¬ 
ciding disputes in general, the agency of a panrayat was just as 
common]v resorted to in rauyoi ouIti villages. In tribal-commu¬ 
nities, the permanent village p'tncoyat (and the tribal jtfgti on 
the frontier) are still active instituiions, and are made much use of. 
In the raiyaticari village, the strong position of the hereditary 
headman or pdiel, has also been utilised; and he is armed 
with small civil and criminal judicial powers, with or without 
the aid of assessors. The iermhardar of a joint-village not being 
originally connected with the institution, bis position is apt 
to varv exceedingly with circumstances : I know of few if any 
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cases where he could be allowed to act magisterially as the 
2,iitel is. Sometimes he has too little influence, sometimes too 
much. One source of weakness is that there are sometimes 
too many of them, one for each patii or section. In the 
Panjab this is to some extent remedied by appointing a i chief- 
headman/ And to aid in the repression of crime, and in rural 
administration generally, the Panjab villages are often formed 
into circles ( zail ), over each of which an honorary officer, being 
a local landowner of respectability and influence, is appointed, 
with the title of Zailcldr. There is no doubt, however, that 
more use might be made of village pangayats in disposing of 
petty judicial cases, both civil and criminal; and the legisla¬ 
tion of the Madras Presidency is worthy of study on this 
subject. 

Village organisation is admirably adapted for facilitating 
measures of sanitation, drainage, local communications, and edu¬ 
cation ; provided such measures are not overdone and are kept 
to very simple and intelligible lines. In another important 
matter—the regulation of minor questions connected with canal 
or tank irrigation, the equitable distribution of the water, and 
so forth, the villages have of old been accustomed to manage 
for themselves; nor would it be difficult to form a union of 
several villages for such purposes when necessary. Generally, 
where there are a number of small hamlets, it is easy to aggre¬ 
gate them in circles; 1 and if the hamlets have a clan con¬ 
nection (such as has been described), the union will be still 
more easily maintained and managed. 

It may be added that it is very probably owing to the village- 
system that Indian provinces dispense with a Poor Law and 
feed their own indigent and helpless (rural) residents. 

It must be remembered, in schemes for local government by 
village agency, that while there is a natural tendency on the 
part of modern administrators to resort to the idea of a demo¬ 
cratic and elective council, popular election in India (at any rate 
in rural districts) is still a very tender plant; and it is rare to 
find an election which means anything but the most unblushing 

1 As an instance, I may mention that the patwari, being now a much 
hettir paid and educated and responsible officer, is usually (in Northern 
India' appointed not to a single village but to a ‘ circle ’ ( halqa ) of villages. 
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sale of votes or the exercise of personal influence. The fact is 
that in India, in spite of all modem and more superficial aspira¬ 
tions, there is a strong underlying current of aristocratic 
feeling; and to ensure the success of village councils, and the 
like, it is essential that well-chosen and educated chiefs or 
presidents, of really respected family as well as of local influence, 
should be induced to become associated with them. 

Those who have hoped to see in the joint-village anything 
of a communistic or socialistic type will, I fear, be disappointed 
by a study of the real facts. By far the larger portion of the 
joint-villages were in origin the result not of communism but of 
conquest; of tribal and caste superiority, and of family pride in 
the common descent from a house that once held sway in the 
country round. Not a few are the descendants of successful 
4 farmers/ auction-purchasers, and land-speculators, who in 
common with others acknowledge the joint-family law and the 
consequent joint-inheritance. Even among the 4 democratic ’ 
tribal settlements of Jats and the old free ‘cultivating frater¬ 
nities,’ the sentiment of equality is all within the brotherhood 
and not in the least for the outside; their tenure is as much a 
4 landlord ’ tenure as any other form of joint-village community. 

Village councils left uncontrolled would be a failure; there 
must be a chiefship and an efficient supervision, which, however, 
must be exercised with such wisdom as not to deprive the 
jxjncayai element of real influence or of its self-respect. This 
may be difficult of attainment, but it is not impossible. The 
danger always is that, when it is found necessary to define by 
law the powers which such local and rural boards are to exercise, 
the provisions maybe too refined and complicated, and, with the 
best intentions of preventing mistakes and obviating sinister 
influences, the provisos and restrictions may defeat their own 
object. 

One remaining point deserves notice, and that is, that the 
vi 11 age-system enables a complete series of working and practi¬ 
cally sufficient land-titles to exist throughout India. 1 The 
land-records prepared under the Settlement proceedings are 
now b^'i comet by annual and periodical revisions, and the 

1 Except in the landlord estates of Bengal. All other revenue systems 
include the survey and record of rights. 
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maps are also kept continually in accord with the facts, and this 
by the agency of the patwaris . It is comparatively of little im¬ 
portance whether deeds of transfer are drawn up or not; the 
village records make all titles as clear as possible. No extensive 
search or examination of documents is needed. There is a simple 
procedure for notifying and recording the fact of every perma¬ 
nent transfer by sale, gift, or inheritance. The system is only 
possible where the holdings are first aggregated into villages, 
each with its own staff; for these villages are then naturally 
grouped into * Talukas ’ or ‘ Tahslls ’ or other convenient revenue- 
subdivisions ; and thus a number of local centres, as well for 
the receipt of revenue and taxes as for the compilation of statis¬ 
tics, are distributed over the country. From the head offices 
of these subdivisions the various inspectors of revenue, and of 
land records and statistics, continually move about through 
their respective circles. Every one of these local centres is in 
charge of one or more intelligent native officials. And these 
are under obligation to submit various returns and reports and 
diaries, which enable the Collector—the District Officer—to 
keep himself informed of everything that goes on. Moreover, 
the 4 District ’ being so distributed and subdivided, it is possible 
at once to localise any complaint, or to trace the progress of any 
cattle disease, or agricultural calamity, or any economic change 
that affects the welfare of the people. 

It would be easy to enlarge on the facilities which the 
village organisation gives for the discovery and repression of 
crime; and I might describe the customs by which (in the 
Panjab, cjj.) cattle stolen and traced into one village must be 
traced beyond it again, or else the village becomes liable for 
the loss: these and other matters are connected with the 
‘ village ’ as an institution; but I cannot go beyond the more 
directly ‘ tenure ’ aspects of the question. 

I should like only to notice one interesting modern develop¬ 
ment, which is taking place in the dry plains of the Panjab, 1 

In the ranjnb, in spite of the fact that each village had an area of 
waste adjoining: it, and which became part of its property, there were 
enormous areas of waste in the centres of the tracts between the rivers 
which had never belonged to any existing village, and which, on the 
usual rule, are the property of Government. 
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where extensive areas of Government waste land have been 
made culturable by carrying out great works of canal irrigation. 
The Government might, of course, at once auction these lands to 
capitalists; but a wiser plan has prevailed. The lands are 
mostly level, at any rate are so situated that the canal branches 
and distributories can be arranged at pleasure to suit special 
schemes of locating colonies of peasant land-holders who are 
encouraged to emigrate from the over-populated districts. The 
result has been to form what will be artificial villages of peasant 
lessees. All the holdings will be in squares or half-squares of 
a fixed size, so that boundary disputes and difficulty in identi¬ 
fication of grants, will be impossible. The canal distributories 
have already been arranged exactly to suit the wants of these 
aggregates of holdings; and a certain proportion of each group 
is to be kept as grazing ground. The peasant-holdings will be 
‘Crown-tenancies’ without rights of transfer. Thus we shall 
have c miyedmiri villages’ in the course of time. It is not 
intended to make the whole of the reclaimed areas into such 
peasant tenancies: a certain number of large holdings (not 
exceeding 550 acres) will be offered for sale to capitalists, and 
a certain number will be made available (140 acres is the limit, 
in one instance, of such grants) for cultivators of the yeoman 
class. So that every type of land-holder will have a fair 
representation; but the peasant-lessee will be the principal 
figure. Provision is also made lor reserving certain areas, 
which are to be stocked with wood for fuel and other purposes. 

These details have been taken from one particular locality— 
the Chinab Canal Area : other smaller colonies also exist; and 
similar schemes will, as years go on, be doubtless extended, on 
the great scale, to the other tracts of open country between the 
Panjab rivers, and will in future play a not inconsiderable part 
in the rural economy of the province. 1 

1 I may commend to the reader’s notice a paper by Sir J. 33. Lyall, 
giving many interesting details about these colonies and other matters 
connected with the Panjub and its canal system. See Journal of the 
Society of Arts , xliv. 2S5 (February 21, 1896). 
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110 

Bhdidchdrd : allotment of land by 
varieties of soil, 269, 275, 280, 288, 
418 

— constitution explained, 23 
-varieties of, 333 

-illustrated by a custom among 

tenants, 291 

— misuse of the term, 356 

— variety of villages commonly called, 
357 

Bhdgddrl villages (Bombay), 389, 392 
Bhar tribes, 106 

-L as landholders in Oudh, 123 

Bhejbardr custom, 339 
Bh'il : their land customs, 152 
Bhuinhdr , a caste, 80, 125, 127 

— name given to original soil-dealers, 
180 

Bikaner , joint and rai. villages found 
side by side, 394 
Bilachi tribes, 245 
Birt , Birtiyu, 300 
Bombay, village-sites in, 08 

— sec Western India 
Brdhmdvartd, 81 

Brandis, Sir D., on Karen cultivation 
in Burma, 55 

4 Brotherhood,’ the, membership in, 20 
Burma, customs of, 140 

— elements in the population, 147 

— origin of the name, 147 (note) 

Cacbar ( Kdchdr ), village-associations 
in, 139 

Cak : a block or circle for calculation 
of relative value of holdings, 283 

— a lot given to a grantee, 345 
('andcl tribe, 125, 267. 311 
Carnatic, the, 174 (note) 

Caste (Hindu), the agriculturist, 165 
Caurasi, 198 

Cawnpore (Kdlmnpur ), villages from 
dismembered chiefships, 311 
Ceru, 108 
Ghatri , 187 

Chiefs, grades of, in Hindu State, 197 

— position of (Panjab frontier tribes), 
245-6 

— tenure of, transformed by conquest, 
307 

Chota Nagpore. See Chutiya Ndopiir 
Ckutiyd Nagpur, Dra vidian princes of, 
165 

-Dravidian and Kolarian villages, 

153 

-situation of, 47 

-tenures of, 181 


Cib clan, rulership dismembered, 308 

-curious customs of, 309 (note) 

Clan. Sex also Tribe, Tribal 
Clan-areas. See also l Jldga, Taptpu 
&C., 230 

-filled by expansion of families, 

266 

-in the Panjab, 245, 269 

-in the N. W. P. and Oudh, 283 

-modes of holding, summarised 

411- 

Clans, totems, or insignia of, 120, 155, 
230 

Classification, official, of villages, de¬ 
fects of the, 353 

Climate as affecting formation of 
villages, 38 

Co-aration not found in India, 49 
Cold dynasty, 166 

Collective ownership of villages un¬ 
known to Manu or the Veda, 204 
(note) 

Colonist-associations in Bikaner, 396 

— in S.E. Pan jab, 324 

— probable origin of the ancient joint 
or mini si villages in Chengalpat &c. 
(Madras), 371 

— special privileges of, 377 
Colonisation (State), modern scheme of, 

with aid of canal irrigation (Panjab) 
445 

Common ownership: climatic con¬ 
siderations, 49 

-different fields for observing in 

India (if it is real), 76 (note) 

-in joint-villages, how managed in 

practice, 347 

-in tribal areas, often apparent 

rather than real, 239-40, 409 

-supposed illustration of, in 

frontier villages (Panjab), 259 (note) 

-Rohtak district, 277 ('note) 

-of waste land. See Waste 

Communism and community : Mr. W. 

C. Benett’s remark on, 300 
4 Community ’: how applicable to vil¬ 
lages of the rai. class, 9, 433 
Constitution (village). See Joint-village 
Co-operative cultivation, (N. Madras, 
Cfichar <fcc.), 140, 141 
Co-sharer, absentee or absconding, 26 
(note) 

Councils of State. 136 
Guard caste, the, 187 

-occupation of, accordingto Manu, 

191 (note) 

-position of, in South India, 118 

(note) 

4 Cultivating-fratemities,’ 266, 269 
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Cultivation, difficulties of first estab¬ 
lishment, 50 {note) 

— shifting or temporary, 52 
Custom of Pravidian group, 159 

— Kolavian group, 151 

— Tibeto-Burman, 130 

— Panjab Jat, &c., 217, 220 

Daddi (local), a tribal share, 260, 262 
Dagar cultivation, 262 (note) \ 

Dakhan (Deccan, Dekhan, Ac.), 
features of the, 43. 381 (note) 

Dasyu : remarks on the term, 83 
Dera Ghiizl-Khan. tribes of, 265 j 

Dera Ismail-Kb an, tribes and varied | 
customs of, 260 

Difference of mother and status of wife I 
causing customs of ( per-stirpes ) ; 
allotment, inheritance, etc., 247, 250 j 
Dom, 106 I 

DRAYIPIAN : contact with the 
Kolarian in Chutiya Nagpur, 161 

— custom affecting land. 159 

— elements, widespread, 160 

— people, general condition of, in South 

India, 119, 160-2 # j 

— traces of land measures in the ; 
Dakhan. 385 (note) 

Dwars, the (Eastern and Western) j 
customs of, 139, 142 

| 

Ethnographic conclusions, remarks . 
on, 76 

— chief groups adopted, 77 ! 

Exchange, periodic, of holdings in i 

Dravidian villages, 180 , 

-(Panjab frontier). 255. 257, 259 

-(Madras), 375, 376, 376 

i 

* Family, the ’: constitution of. 241. 415 ' 

— the joint, not universal. 240, 418, 
421 mote) 

Farm. Sec Revenue-farming 
Fariikhabad district, the empire of 
Kanauj, 105, 125 

Female line, inheritance in the, custom 1 
of (West Coast;. 17G. 177 
‘ First clearing/ right in the soil by. : 
207. 399 

Fractions, system of vulgar, unknown. 
263 i noie). 335 

Frontier, militia for defence of. 158 

— see also Ghatu'Jl 

Ganges plain, meaning of tbe term, 
104 mote) 

—-'population of tin. 101 


Gout am clan, the, (N. W. Prov.), 312 
Geographers, ancient, names of places 
Ac. used by, 85 

Geographical features affecting move¬ 
ment of tribes and armies, 89 
Glur^ar, tribe, 97, 98, 342 
Ghutwal tenures of frontier militia, 158 
Ghazipur District, tribes of the, 125 
Gond , Gondwana , 114 
Got : term as used in Assam, 138 

— section of a clan or tribe, 194 (note), 
273 

Grain-share (for revenue Arc.). See 
Produce 

Grants (Royal), origin of villages in, 
297 

-illustration from the old Gonda 

Kingdom (Oudh), 299 
Grass allotments in certain places ( see 
Hay), 11 (no/e) 

Grove, the village, 156 
Gnjar tribes, 101 

Gujarat (Western India), accessibility 
of. 43 

— account of villages in, 69 

— joint-villages surviving in, 387 
Gundapur tribe, tenures of, 2C2 


Haitiaita Kings, the, 46 
Hal or plough lands (as a unit of 
holding), 271, 275, 278, 325 

-further subdivisions of, 342 

Uamsdya , custom of, 245, 246 
Hay, cultivation of, in India, 11, 410 
(note) 

Headman of rai. village: his position, 
10 

— of joint village, 24 

— of rai. village always hereditary, 13 
-strong attachment to office, 

15 (note) 

- ex-offi-cia holding of land, 15, 

205 (see also Patel and Lambarddr) 
Hill districts, Tibetan custom in, 131 

— ranges, as affecting tribal move¬ 
ment, 39 

-Himalayan passes, Arc., 40 

Hill ranges, the Sulaiman, 41 

-the Vindhyan, 42 

Himalayan districts, mixed (Tibetan) 
population of. 40. 87, 131 (vote) 

-conquest by Rajputs, 131 

-absence of villages in, 57, 132 

-customs of, 131 

Hindu, process of becoming, by enter¬ 
ing bodv of a cow made of brass, 
90, 140* 

— caste, adoption of: its effect, 90 
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Hindu. See Joint-family 
Hindu law, unknown in the Panjab, 
102 

-the, on the question of the State- 

ownership of the soil, 209 
Eo tribes, 153 

Eujra , a characteristic building in 
frontier villages of the Pan jab, 254 

'IlSqa (clan area), 231, 247, 252, 267, 
281, 286 

‘Imperfect ’: a form of tenure (partial 
division) in joint-villages, 355 
Imperfect -pat tiduri and -bhaidchdra , 
350 ( see also Partition) 

Individual foundation : originates the 
largest class of joint-villages, 293, 
320 

Indo-Scythian incursions, historic 
series of, 97 

‘ Inheritance ’: meaning of, 210, 433 

('note) 

Inheritance, joint. See Joint-family. 
Irrigation mentioned in Veda, 189 

— for State colonies (Panjab), 445 j 

Jaoannatha : on State ownership, 209 1 
Jalandhar district, tribal settlements i 
in, 273 j 

Janjhda tribe and villages, 97 (note), i 
308 

Janml tenure, of Malabar, 170 j 

Jat (Panjab) Jat (N. W. Prov. <fcc.), i 
tribe, 99 

— illustration of origin, 277 and note 
—• tribes settle in joint-villages, 216, 1 

217 j 

-Gujrat district (Panjab), 272 ! 

-Ludiana district (Panjab), 274 j 

- (Pagahrd clan) in Mathura dis- : 

trict (N. W. P.), 282 
Jihlam district (N. Panjab): great 
areas, not really villages, 270 
Jirga (Panjab frontier) tribal-councils 
255 

JOINT-VILLAGE, the: 

(1 ) In general — 

— forms a unit estate, 21 

— includes an area of waste, 20, 439 

— described, 20 

— constitution of (general), 22. 28. 

32 i 

— subdivisions of, 31, 238, 278 ! 
280, 283 

— custom of pre-emption in, 27 ! 

— idea of ‘ the brotherhood ’ in. 28 

— apparent uniformity of. by reason | 
of the Revenue system, its official 
forms and terms. 9. 328. 327. J? * , 


JOINT-VILLAGE, the ( continued ): 
(2) Theory arid history of — 

— as connected with tribe and clan 
stage, 29, 225 

— as connected with individual 
foundation, 29, 293 

— represents (at first) an over-lord¬ 
ship not necessarily connected 
with soil-ownership, 205, 298 

— the product of conquest and 
superiority, 3, 403 

in a large class of cases depend¬ 
ent on the joint-family and the 
joint-inheritance, 28, 294, 419 

— formed by Indo-Scytbic and 
Moslem as well as Aryan tribes, 
216, 217, 220 

— idea of, recognised with difficulty 
by different classes of early offi¬ 
cials, 431 

— supposed allusion to in Veda, 
204 (note) 

— unknown to Manu, 204 

— how regarded by old native 
governments, 425 

— modern legal title in, 426 

— party spirit in, 437 

-- why prevalent in Upper India. 
215, 216 

(3) Origin and forms of — 

— on tribal areas, 244 

— on areas on which a clan has 
grown up and expanded, 266 

— old cultivating fraternities, 269 

— from individual foundation, 293 

— connected with State grants, 298 
-revenue farming, 301 

-auction purchase, 302 

-‘ commendation,’ 310, 318 

— from dismemberment of ruling 
chiefship or large estate, 304- 
308, 320 

example of this in ‘Azamgarh, 
314 

— — in Bareli (Oudh), 319, 320 

— by private adventure without 
State connection, 320 

— of individual foundation, may 
appear in stages as sole, joint, or 
partitioned, 295 

— by colonist association, 323, 371 
-example in Cachar, 139 

by effect of the Revenue svstem, 
325, 343-345 

— imperfect or partly divided, 356 

— held on special kinds of shares. 
341,342 

artificially created by revenue 
system. 325, 344 
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JOINT-VILLAGE, the (continued ): 

(3) Origin and forms of — 

— minor varieties and changes by 
partition and otherwise. 328 

— varieties of, summarised list, 348 

— see also PattidCm , Blniiuchdrd , 
Possession as measure ot right 

(4) As to locality— 

— Madras, (ancient) from Royal 
grants, 367 

-— colonists, 375, 376 

— -question of date, 374 

— —traces of earlier over-lord shares 

in the Dakhan, 380 

-Gujarat districts of Bombay, 

386 

Joint-family, the, 241, 416 
Joint-liability for revenue in joint 
villages, 21, 325, 438 

-none in rai. villages, 19 

Joint ownership: where it really 
occurs, 421. See Common owner¬ 
ship 

Jones, Richard, his views about Manu 
and right in the soil, 206 (note) 

Jot , cultivating holding or tenant 
holding in Bengal,J.42 
Jum. Sec Shifting cultivation 


Kachak . See Cachar 
Kdldpani , irrigation, 262 (note) 

Kanara, tenures of, 176 
Kanauj, 125 

— villages from dismemberment of, { 

311 ! 

Kundh, tribes, account of, 163 

— village, the, 171 

Kandi. subdivisions of khcl, 254 
Kangri! (district), villages not found in, 
57 

—peculiar tenures in parts of, 132 
Kdnuidsi ( = mirasi, i.e. ‘ inheritance ') 
right of co-sharer in (early) joint - 
village in Madras, 302 
Karna.1 (district), village tenures of, 279 
Karnam (Madras) * *Patwdri , q.v. 
Kashmir ( Kucmir , villages), 60 
Kasur-khwdr , 345 
Katheriyd clan, 126, 310 
Kdthd 98 

Katoch and Katord families, 129, 
13i (note) 

Khasdcs . 130 
Khasi Hills, 145 
Kh disci , 198 

Kkel. division of a tappd or tribal area. 
250. 2-54. 25*. 408 

— a group in the clan of related fami¬ 


lies ; and further subdivided, 253, 

408 

Khel (in Assam), 138 
Kherd (N.-W. Prov.), the parent vil¬ 
lage, 282 (no/e) 

KhviK . See Kundh 
Khuldvesh custom, 257 
Kindred, degrees of, in early society, 
234 

— divisions of clans &c., depend on, 

233 

Kingdoms of ancient India, 104, 105 
| King's aggregate rights, 199, 208 
: — right to supplies of food etc., 138 (note) 
: Kohnt tribes, customs of, 256 
i Kali tribes, not confused with Kol, 114 
; Kol tribes. 153 
i KOLAKIAN : customs, 151 
! — absence of monarchy, 153, 154 
I — affinity with TIBETAN, 151 
j Koncd villages without boundaries, 
i 155 

1 Kos (measure of length), 12 (note) 

I Kshatriyd caste, remarks on the, 
187 (note) 

! Kulkarni (Bombay) « Patwdri, q.v. 

| Ku'ttd or Kuliid ca^te, 135 (note) 

| K"h~> (district), customs of, 133 
I Kumdon (district), absence of villages, 

i 61 

i Kumri. See Shifting cultivation 
1 Kunbi caste, 115, 389 
Kurmi (idem) 

Kicin (or Queng), village (Burma), 148 


Lambardas, the, in joint-villages, 24, 
441 

Land: how classified under the Em¬ 
pire, 297 

— alienation, power of, 440 

— value of equal, in either form of 
village, 438 

Land-revenue, not knowD in Vedic 
times, 196 

— originating under Dravidian princes, 
181 

Land-tenures, too much reference to 
Aryan sources, 92 

Laws of Manu. See Manu 

Lilia , great tribal estate of, 270, 271 

Ludiana, villages of Jat origin, 274 

Lusha! villages. 144 

* Madras. See Southern India 

Mdgane , 63. 177 

MahdJ (or malot : both forms in use), 
21 (note) 
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Maharashtra, 114 
Mdkato, office of the, 13, 180 
Mahratta. See Maratha 
Majrdy a hamlet, 279, 280 
Majhhas land (in Dravidian village), 
179 

Malabar, customs of inheritance, 176 
kings and chiefs of, 169 

— tenures of, 170,175 

— tribal divisions of, 168 

Malba , or common expenses of joint- 
village, also the common fund out 
of which they are paid, 25, 346 
Mdlguzdr (Central Provinces), made 
proprietors of villages, 344 
Mdlik-maqbuza , 340 
Malli and Multan, 98 
Manpan (official precedence rights 
called), 14 

M A N TT (Mdnava dharma gdstra): 

— account of non-Aryan tribes, 86 

— degrees of relationship, 235 

— Hindu State, the, as contemplated 
by, 196 

— ideas of, regarding agriculture and I 
caste, 190-192 

— idea of, regarding ownership of 
land, 204 

— joint-villages unknown to, 204 

— on primogeniture, 305 
Maratha, origin of, 115 

— administration, effect on tenures, 
223 

— ancient families of as over lords, 380 
Marriages, offspring of different, have 

separate territories in some clans, 
248 

Mathurfi, district, villages of, 281 
Mauza, in general, 20 (note), 74, 58, 62 

— as used in Assam, 141 

Menials and artisans in both kinds of 
village equally, 23 

-Pan jab frontier, 255 

-mode of remunerating, 16 

Minor-clan, 233 

Mirasi, origin of term, 210, 364 (note) 
Mirasi rights (Madras), confusion 
about, 364, 380 (note) 

-(Bombay), recognised by Mara- 

thas, 385 

Mirasi village. See Joint-village 
(Bombay), (Madras) 

Mixed races, 87 

Monarchy among Aryans, 195 

— not always developed by Aryan 
(Rajput) dans, 290 

— Dravidian origin of, in Southern 
India, 168 

— DraTidian form of, 165 


Monarchy, land-revenue under the, 171 
Mongoloid. See Tibeto-Burman 
Moslem: colonies of village land¬ 
holders, 219 

— conquests, general effects of, 217 
-dispersion of Rajput clans 

caused by, 121 

— joint-villages, why like others, 220 

— revenue-administration of, 221 
Munda (Kolarian), village-headman, 

156 

Munro, Sir T., Minute mentioning 
mirasi villages, 379 (note) 

Mutthd, division of Kandh tribes, 164 


Nadu, or tribal territoiy (South 
India), 167, 231 

Ndgd. See Serpent-worshippers 
Ndgbahsi, houses of C. Prov., Orissa, 
Ac., 96 (note), 154, 165 
Nagla (local) division of village, 283 
Nair, see Ndyar 

Nala (division of tribal area), 260 
i Narwdddri villages (Bombay), 391 
Nayak (or Ndik :), 167 
Ndyar (pi. of Ndyan) caste in Mala¬ 
bar, 88 168 

NON-AJRYAN element: importance of 
the, 76 

— tribes widely scattered, 82 

— supposed inferiority of. 90 

— varying degrees of civilisation, 8 

— races in Bengal, 110 

-in the Ganges Plain, 105 

-Sir C. A. Elliott on, 127 

--in Oudh, 122 

j — — in the Panjab, 94 

-in Western India, 113 

-in Southern India, 117 

Northern tribes in Western and 
Central India, 113 

- see also Indo-Scythian 

N.W. Provinces, population of, 104 
-Non-Aryan races recover posses¬ 
sion for a time, 124 

-tribal or clan-areas* found in, 

286 

-village-building in, 70 

Nose, form of, and the epithet andsu, 
83 


Origin of villages. See Village, Joint- 
village, JRai. village, Ac. 

Orissa, population of, 110 (note) 

— Kandh tribes of, 163 
Oudh, non-Aryan and Aryan in, 122 
I — clan-areas found in, 287 
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Oudh village residences, 71 
Outcaste races, supposed inferiority 
of, 120 

-peculiar privileges retained in 

some cases, 89 

Ownebsbip by a clan : its forms, 405 

— by a family, 415 

— general summary, 398 

— supposed evolutionary stages of, 
406, 422 


Pai.egIk (Polygar), 167 
Puna (also panna: share in a joint* j 
village), 278, 280 ! 

Pancayat (village council), functions 
of,' 25 * 

— in Jat villages, Mathura, 283 

— utility of (modern), 441 ! 

Pdudyu kingdom, the, 166 j 

Panjab, the, accounted impure by j 

Aryans, 60 I 

-population of, 93 j 

-Hindu element in, 102 ! 

-village buildings. 72 j 

-summary of tribes and castes, ! 

103 | 

Pargana (Mughal revenue subdivision ! 
of a district), 281 

— originated in a clan-area, 287 
Par lid , Kolarian clan-territory, 155 
Pariah ( Paraiyar ) and outcaste races, , 

69. 114 (note). 119 

Partition, ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect,’ 

21 | 

— when it affects village-tenure, 329 j 

Pasi (Raj-Pasi ) tribe, 109, 127 
Patel (headman in rai. village), 13 J 

— estimation in which the office was : 

held, 15 (note) 

— origin of name, 298 (note) \ 

— utility of office (modern!, 442 
Path an tribes. 245 
PATTIDABl, term explained. 29 

— its origin and use, 355-6 

— village.jui stances of, 314, 321 j 

-in ‘Azamgarh, 315 

-liability to change, 335 

-peculiar mode of allotting shares, 1 

340 

-consequences of partial division 

in, 330 

-consequences of loss of correct j 

scale of shares, 336 1 

-voluntary rectification of shares, 

323 ! 

Patwdri (accountant and registrar of ; 

village or circle of villages), 14 

— necessary also in joint-village. 23 


Per-capita principle of allotment 
250, 259 

Per-stirpes principle of allotment, 248 
Peshawar (diet.), customs of, 252 
Plough in the Yeda, 189 
* Possession,’ area in as the measure 
of right in villages, 343 
Pre-emption, custom of, 27 
Primogeniture, custom of, 305 
Private ownership of land, 207 
PRODUCE SHARE for Boyal revenue 
(Oudh), 213 

-(Madras), 369 

-for payment of village menials, 

16 

-easy means of settling various 

interests in land, 213 
PROPERTY in LAND : separately de¬ 
marcated fields noticed in Veda, 
189-90 

— Aryan ideas of, 202 

— Manu, Laws of, regarding, 206 

— effect of sale and mortgage on, 441 

— in Burma, 55, 149 

Purchase (euphemistic), land held by, 
259 

— at auction sale for arrears, 302 


Qditzd lands, 257, 264 


Pad cultivation, 53 

Races, position of the inferior, 89 

— see Tribe 

RAIYATWARl YTLLAGE, the: de¬ 
scribed, 19 

— connected with tribal areas and 
tribal stage of society, 227, 241 

— tenure depends on right by first- 
clearing, 400 

— possible connection with stage in 
which ‘family * is not joint, 242, 418 

— original allotment of holdings not 
generally traceable, 10 

— nature of lien constituting the 
4 community,’ 18, 433 

— cannot be attributed to decay of a 
joint-constitution, 35 

— how affected by change in mode of 
revenue administration, 18, 431 

— not liable to vary in form, 329 

— modern (legal) title to holding, 427 

Raj , the. See State (Hindu) 

Raja, the, in Vedic times, 195 

— term explained, 197 (note) 

_investiture of Hindu, by aboriginal 

tribesmen, 89 

— as general cwDer of land (see State 
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Raj-has lands, 181 

RAJPUT, use of term, 187 (note) 

— thirty-six 4 houses ’ of, 187 

— Agnikula, 113 

— some clans without Raja. 290 

— process of raising to rank of, 90 

— clans, dispersion and re-settlement 
of, 121 

— conquest in Himalayan districts, 131 

— locally called Thukur ; reason of, 
124 

— inferior marriages of, mixed races 
resulting from, 87 

— Jat connection with, 100 

— tribes of, now found in the Panjub, 
129 

— settlements of, in the Hills, 131 
Rassi-bautj , custom of (dividing 

riverain lands), 281 (note) 
Relinquishment of holding, right of, 428 
Residence- Sec Village site 
REVENUE, administration of: 

— Moslem rule : its effects, 221 

— assessment, change from grain- 
share to cash payment, 221 

-effect of, on sharesln village, 339 

-difference between native and 

British mode, 428 (note) 

— farming: acquisition of landlord 
title to village by, 301 

— — joint-villages in Kaira and 
Broach arising from, 388 

RIGHT in LAND, early ideas of, 399 
-by ‘ first clearing,’ 207 (note), 400 

— — by ‘ inheritance ’ or conquest, 
210, 402 

-found in 4 strata,’ one interest 

over the other, 212 

-case of, in the N. Panjab, 214 

Rohtak district: villages (expansion 
on clan-area), 270 
Royal lands and farms, 141, 181 

-probably Dravidian, 171 

-in Burma, 147 

Royal rights, aggregate of, 199, 201, 
208 

Rulership, very often informal, 201 


Sadtx-wared, 19 
Santdl village, the, 157 
Scattered holdings (variety of soil). See 
Bhaidchdrd 
Scnapatl , 195 

Seori (or Suviri) tribes, 108 
Serpent-worshipping races (Panjab 
<fcc.), 95, 169 {note) 

Shnns, the : land customs little known. 
150 


I Shares, special forms of, in joint* 
I villages (sec Joint-village), 342 
I Shifting (or temporary) cultivation, 52 
! — gradual transformation of, 55 
Shouting, as a primitive measure of 
j distance, 12 
! Shozha. See Cold 
| Sir land, 25, 337, 352 
Son-in-law, resident, custom of, 220 
(note) 

SOUTHERN INDIA: 

I — population of, 116 
| — ancient kingdoms, 166 
: — village-buildings, 68 
i — remains of joint-villages, 362 
1 South-western Bengal. See Chutiya 
I Nagpur, Orissa 
i STATE, the Hindu, 192 
! — when on a clan-basis, 197 
' — said to be ‘ feudal,’ 199 
j — when not on a clan-basis, 200 
I — grades of chiefs in, and titles, 197 
i — multitude of officials in, 299 (note) 

\ — gives rise to joint villages by its 
grants, 296 

: — and by its decadence and dismem¬ 
berment, 304 

— and later by revenue-farming, 301 

— ownership of land by, 207 

; — — as influenced by Moslem con¬ 
quest, 223 

*-effect of, on village tenures, 423 

■ Sudra. See (judra 
; Superimposition of rights and inter¬ 
ests in land, 212 

Sykes, Col., on Daklian tenures, 382 


Taka race, the, 95, 96 
: Talaing, the (in Burma), 147 

Taluqa (division of district, locally), 
| 231 

— derived from clan-areas, 287 
| — why it has survived, 232 

Tangana (tribe), 123 
i Tappd (subdivision of clan-area), 237, 
247, 253, 267, 279, 282, 286,289 
i Tara, the, of Malabar, 175 

Taungyd. See Shifting cultivation 

Tauzi-bighd , 334 

Taxila ( Takdshila ), 95 

TENANTS: 

— in joint villages, 25 

— rights of, in their houses, 26 

— rights of, as arising under the rai. 
and joint forms of village respect¬ 
ively, 433,435 

Tenure, prevalent form of. determine 
the revenue system, 431 



Thtfkur, name for Rajput (locally), 124 , Vai^va (caste), not specially agricul- 

— title of subordinate chief, 197 turist, 186. 191, 192 

Thajkl = Tap]*'< Q-v. — view of, in Manu, 190 

Thuru tribe, 123 Varga (Kanara) superior holding of 

Thok, (local) division of a village, 31, i land, 177 
283 5 eda no mention in, of land-holding 

Tibetan element in Himalayan dis- in villages, <lc., 204 
tricts, 77, 87, 93, 130 — agriculture, allusions to, in, 158 

Tilokcandl Bais, estates of (dismem- — caste as mentioned in, 186 

berment of local rulership), 319 Fellular (agriculturist caste of S. 

Titles. See State, the Hindu India), 372. (Final r marks the 

— (legal) to land in modern times i plural, n the singular.) 

compared with the Empire, 429 ; Vesh (periodic exchange of holdings, 

-practical effect of, 440 1 Panjab frontier); also the series or 

— secured by village record system. 443 | groups of soik recognised, 256, 257. 

Tondaimandalam , vestiges of joint- , 259, 260 (note) 

villages in, 371 i VILLAGE: 


Transformation of villages of one kind 
into another. 36, 343, 344 

Tree (or grove) planted or left at founda¬ 
tion of new village, 156, 324, 396 

TRIBAL AREAS or territories found 
over India, 165, 230 

— (Panjab frontier) described, 250,253 

— k iluqa . talnqa , Ac., exp)ained,_245 

— in South India, 167. 169 

— where the clan has grown up in 
situ , 268 

-(customary law), 217 

— rule gives way to monarchy. 197 

-stage of society: village settle¬ 
ments necessarily began under. 225 

-villages: appearance of joint¬ 
holding in, which raav not be real, 
244 

TRIBE (or clan), the, in relation to the 
village, 225 

-to the monarchy, 197 

— principle of subdivision of, 233. 
236, 238 

— terms indicating subdivisions, 194 
( note ), 273 

— the Dravidian, 163 

— the Kolaritin, 155 

— the Aryan in Yedic times, 193 

— assemblies of the, 195 

— among the Israelites, 235 

— in Greece, 235 

— in Wales, 233 

TRIBES, variety of, in India. 84 

— of mixed origin, 87 

— • outcaste ’ Ac., 89 

— possessing custom of joint-family 
and a strong sense of union, 243 

— Pan jab frontier, connected with the 
joint-village, 220 

— Indo-Scythic, 215 

— sec also Aryan, Jnt, Moslem, Non- 
Aryan 


| (1) Theory of . in General— 

1 — both types of, found in local juxta¬ 
position, 361 

— early literary allusions in Veda, 204 
-in Manu, are to the rai. form 183 

j — error arising from combining difler- 
| ent accounts of, 34 
| — of Northern. Jut, and other tribes : 
why in the joint-form. 236 
origin of: different views, 228 

— — popular idea of. 3 

— quotations from Sir H. S. Maine. 4 
i — reason of non-recognition of two 
j types, 33 

i — two types: areas in which each is 
j prevalent, compared, 8 
j — summary of all the varieties of, 348 
I (2) General features of — 

— absence of, in certain places. 57, 00, 
131 

| — not always found (at first) in con¬ 
i' nection with large clan-areas, 23, 

I 245, 251, 260. 267, 270, 404 

— formation of, as affected by climate 
i and circumstances of cultivation, 48, 

66, 67 

— essential limit of, only when there 
i has been individual foundation, 294. 

331 

i — in Tanjab, Dot as a rule Aryan, 80 
j —artificial in various localities, 6!, 

J 261 (note) 

— transformation of, 36, 343, 344 

— vernacular terms for, 74 

i — number of, as a measure of the 
extent of a raja’s and chief’s 

territory, 198 

! — waste included in boundary and 
I difference as regards ownership 

j thereof, 12, 20, 173 

j - site or group of residences. 13, 67 
i - uem-ral statistics of. 73 
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TIIE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


TILLAGE (continued): 

(2) General features of — 

— in Gujarat, 69 

— Ratnagiri and coast districts, 70 

— Central Provinces, 70 

— N.W. Provinces and Oudh, 70, 71 

— Panjab, 72 

— central site and hamlets, 276, 279 

— built on elevated ground, 72 

— separate suburb for menials (S. 
India), 68 

— area, general extent of, 12 

(3) Administrative and practical — 
VILLAGE-tenures, ostensibly not af¬ 
fected by Moslem conquest, 217 

— how affected by British rule, 426 
-by assumption of State right in 

the soil, 423 

— two types of: how differing as regards 
tenant-right in them, 433 

— either type equally advantageous, 
436 

— when held by agriculturist and non¬ 
agriculturist owmers, 351 

— aggregation from an administrative 
point of view, 423, 441 

— records, value of the, 443 ( sec 
Titles) 

— officers, &c. See Patwdri, Patel , 
Headman, Lambardar, Menials 

— curious features of: Assam hills, 
145 

— in Burma, 146-48 

— Bra vidian ( Kundh ) in origin, 171 

— — in Chutiya Nagpur, 179 

— Kolarian forms of, 155 

— frontier of Panjab, a unique type, 
246 

— sec also Rai. village, Joint-village 
Vindhyan hills, barrier formed by, 42 

— passes through, 44 

— eastern end, refuge ground in, 46 
Ytsdbadi custom (North Madrasi, 141 


TTi/Nj/or TWf.1i = Vcsh, q.v. 
Warg. See Varga 


War is (wirdsat &c.), euphemism for 
title by conquest (* inheritance) 
211, 252, 403 (cf. mirdsi) 

Wari's in Kangra: view of his position, 
215 

WASTE-land, the, general State right 
to, as descending from ancient 
Rajas, 12, 21 (note), 199, 208, 243, 
318, 444 (note) 

— not the property of rai. village, 11 

— always included in joint-village 
estate, 20, 365, 439 

— surplus area, 21 (note) 

— practical use of, in villages of either 
form, 439 

— in Kdndh villages, 173 

— not regarded as ‘property,’ 242, 
400 

Watan, 15 

Water-shares, 258, 264 

Wells for irrigation, shares depending 
on, 342 

— forming units of cultivating settle¬ 
ment, or of assessment, 65, 342,345, 
346 

West Coast, villages not found, 62 

— l and-tenures of, 174 

WESTEBN INDIA, population of, 

111 

— Dravidian element in, 161 

— see also Gujarat, Dakhan. 


TJjdjfj or Jddun clans, 97, 111 


Zaj , in tribal names (Panjab frontier), 
meaning of, 250 
Zailddr , 442 
ZAMINDaRI : 

— used to indicate the aggregate of 
i Royal rights, 208 
| — grant of the, 300 
| — meaning when applied to villages, 

I 350, 355, 427 

Zones of cultivation in villages, 
(N.W.P.l, 334 
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AN OUTL I NE OF CULTURAL MATERIALS (OCM ) 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The following table of contents serves as an index to the sequence of 
categories, about seven hundred in number, by which the data on man, his 
behavior, and his environment are systematically filed. 

There are separate files for each distinctive culture or subculture and 
likewise for each major historical period in the case of societies with records 
extending over periods of substantial cultural change. The files of each 
participating institution are housed in filing cabinets accommodating paper 
slips of the dimensions 5'“ x 8". 

Sources selected for processing are annotated according to the num 
bered categories of the OCM , Annotation divides the material into logical 
blocks averaging perhaps a paragraph in length. Such blocks normally con 
tain information pertinent to several categories of the OCM. 

Each page of a source is reproduced for filing as many times as there 
are different categories for which it has been annotated. Thus the files con¬ 
tain, not abstracts, but the literal content of each source processed. In ad 
dition, for each file, one copy of every page is placed in Category 116 
(Texts). This brings together, in regular page order, the complete text of 
all sources analyzed. Foreign language sources are reproduced both in the 
original and in translation. 



PREFACE 

10 ORIENTATION 

101 Identification 

102 Maps 

103 Place Names 

104 Glossary 

105 Cultural Summary 

11 BIBLIOGRAPHY 

111 Sources Processed 

112 Sources Consulted 

113 Additional References 

114 Comments 

115 Informants 

116 Texts 

117 Field Data 

12 METHODOLOGY 

121 Theoretical Orientation 

122 Practical Preparations 

123 Observational Role 

124 Interviewing 

125 Tests and Schedules 

126 Recording 

127 Historical Research 

128 Organization of Results 

13 GEOGRAPHY 

131 Location 

132 Climate 

133 Topography 

134 Soil 

135 Mineral Resources 

136 Fauna 

137 Flora 

14 HUMAN BIOLOGY 

141 Anthropometry 

142 Descriptive Somatology 

143 Genetics 

144 Racial Affinities 


145 Ontogenetic Data 

146 Nutrition 

147 Physiological Data 

15 BEHAVIOR PROCESSES AND 
PERSONALITY 

151 Sensation and Perception 

152 Drives and Emotions 

153 Modification of Behavior 

154 Adjustment Processes 

155 Personality 

156 Social Personality 

157 Personality Traits 

158 Personality Disorders 

159 Life History Materials 

16 DEMOGRAPHY 

161 Population 

162 Composition of Population 

163 Birth Statistics 

164 Morbidity 

165 Mortality 

166 Internal Migration 

167 Immigration and Emigration 

168 Population Policy 

17 HISTORY AND CULTURE CHANGE 

171 Distributional Evidence 

172 Archeology 

173 Traditional History 

174 Historical Reconstruction 

175 Recorded History 

176 Innovation 

177 Acculturation 

178 Socio-Cultural Trends 

18 TOTAL CULTURE 

181 Ethos 

182 Function 

183 Norms 

184 Cultural Participation 

185 Cultural Goals 



186 Ethnocentrism 

19 LANGUAGE 

191 Speech 

192 Vocabulary 

193 Grammar 

194 Phonology 

195 Stylistics 

196 Semantics 

197 Linguistic Relationships 

198 Special Languages 

20 COMMUNICATION 

201 Gestures and Signs 

202 Transmission of Messages 

203 Dissemination of News 
and Information 

204 Press 

205 Postal System 

206 Telephone and Telegraph 

207 Radio and Television 

208 Public Opinion 

21 RECORDS 

211 Mnemonic Devices 

212 Writing 

213 Printing 

214 Publishing 

215 Photography 

216 Sound Records 

217 Archives 

218 Writing and Printing 
Supplies 

22 FOOD QUEST 

221 Annual Cycle 

222 Collecting 

223 Fowling 

224 Hunting and Trapping 

225 Marine Hunting 

226 Fishing 

227 Fishing Gear 


228 Marine Industries 

23 ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

231 Domesticated Animals 

232 Applied Animal Science 

233 Pastoral Activities 

234 Dairying 

235 Poultry Raising 

236 Wool Production 

237 Animal By-Products 

24 AGRICULTURE 

241 Tillage 

242 Agricultural Science 

243 Cereal Agriculture 

244 Vegetable Production 

245 Arboriculture 

246 Forage Crops 

247 Floriculture 

248 Textile Agriculture 

249 Special Crops 

25 FOOD PROCESSING 

251 Preservation and Storage 
of Food 

252 Food Preparation 

253 Meat Packing Industry 

254 Refrigeration Industry 

255 Canning Industry 

256 Cereal Industry 

257 Confectionery Industries 

258 Miscellaneous Food Process¬ 
ing and Packing Industries 

26 FOOD CONSUMPTION 

261 Gratification and Control 
of Hunger 

262 Diet 

263 Condiments 

264 Eating 

265 Food Service Industries 

266 Cannibalism 



27 DRINK, DRUGS, AND INDUL¬ 
GENCE 

271 Water and Thirst 

272 Nonalcoholic Beverages 

273 Alcoholic Beverages 

274 Beverage Industries 

275 Drinking Establishments 

276 Narcotics and Stimulants 

277 Tobacco Industry 

278 Pharmaceuticals 

28 LEATHER, TEXTILES, AND 
FABRICS 

281 Work in Skins 

282 Leather Industry 

283 Cordage 

284 Knots and Lashings 

285 Mats and Basketry 

286 Woven Fabrics 

287 Non woven Fabrics 

288 Textile Industries 

289 Paper Industry 

29 CLOTHING 

291 Normal Garb 

292 Special Garments 

293 Paraphernalia 

294 Clothing Manufacture 

295 Special Clothing Industries 

296 Garment Cleaning and Re¬ 
pairing 

30 ADORNMENT 

301 Ornament 

302 Toilet 

303 Manufacture of Toilet 
Accessories 

304 Mutilation 

305 Beauty Specialists 

306 Jewelry Manufacture 

31 EXPLOITATIVE ACTIVITIES 


311 Land Use 

312 Water Supply 

313 Lumbering 

314 Forest Products 

315 Oil and Gas Wells 

316 lining and Quarrying 

317 Special Deposits 

32 PROCESSING OF BASIC MATE¬ 
RIALS 

321 Work in Bone, Horn, and 
Shell 

322 Woodworking 

323 Ceramic Industries 

324 Stone Industry 

325 Metallurgy 

326 Smiths and Their Crafts 

327 Iron and Steel Industry 

328 Nonferrous Metal Industries 

33 BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 

331 Construction Industry 

332 Earth Moving 

333 Masonry 

334 Structural Steel Work 

335 Carpentry 

336 Plumbing 

337 Electrical Installation 

338 Miscellaneous Building 
Trades 

339 Building Supplies Industries 

34 STRUCTURES 

341 Architecture 

342 Dwellings 

343 Outbuildings 

344 Public Structures 

345 Recreational Structures 

346 Religious and Educational 
Structures 

347 Business Structures 

348 Industrial Structures 



349 Miscellaneous Structures 

35 EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
OF BUILDINGS 

351 Grounds 

352 Furniture 

353 Interior Decoration 

354 Heating and Lighting 
Equipment 

355 Miscellaneous Building 
Equipment 

356 Housekeeping 

357 Domestic Service 

358 Maintenance of Non- 
domestic Buildings 

36 SETTLEMENTS 

361 Settlement Patterns 

362 Housing 

363 Streets and Traffic 

364 Sanitary Facilities 

365 Public Utilities 

366 Commercial Facilities 

367 Parks 

368 Miscellaneous Urban 
Facilities 

369 Urban and Rural Life 

37 ENERGY AND POWER 

371 Power Development 

372 Fire 

373 Light 

374 Heat 

375 Thermal Power 

376 Water Power 

377 Electric Power 

378 Atomic Energy 

379 Miscellaneous Power 
Production 

38 CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
381 Chemical Engineering 


382 Petroleum & Coal Products 
Industries 

383 Rubber Industiy 

384 Synthetics Industry 
3^5 Industrial Chemicals 

386 Paint and Dye Manufacture 

387 Fertilizer Industiy 

388 Soap and Allied Products 

389 Manufacture of Explosives 

39 CAPITAL GOODS INDUSTRIES 

391 Hardware Manufacture 

392 Machine Industries 

393 Electrical Supplies Industry 

394 Manufacture of Heating 
and Lighting Appliances 

395 Manufacture of Optical and 
Photographic Equipment 

396 Shipbuilding 

397 Railway Equipment Industry 

398 Manufacture of Highway 
Vehicles 

399 Aircraft Industry 

40 MACHINES 

401 Mechanics 

402 Industrial Machinery 

403 Electrical Machines and 
Appliances 

404 Household Machines 

405 Weighing, Measuring, and 
Recording Machines 

406 Weight-moving Machinery 

407 Agricultural Machinery 

41 TOOLS AND APPLIANCES 

411 Weapons 

412 General Tools 

413 Special Tools 

414 Miscellaneous Hardware 

415 Utensils 

416 Appliances 



417 Apparatus 


458 Business Cycles 


42 PROPERTY 

421 Property System 

422 Property in Movables 

423 Real Property 

424 Incorporated Property 

425 Acquisition & Relinquish¬ 
ment of Property 

426 Borrowing and Lending 

427 Renting and Leasing 

428 Inheritance 

429 Administration 

43 EXCHANGE 

431 Gift Giving 

432 Buying and Selling 

433 Production and Supply 

434 Income and Demand 

435 Price and Value 

436 Medium of Exchange 

437 Exchange Transactions 

438 Domestic Trade 

439 Foreign Trade 

44 MARKETING 

441 Mercantile Business 

442 Wholesale Marketing 

443 Retail Marketing 

444 Retail Businesses 

445 Service Industries 

446 Sales Promotion 

447 Advertising 

45 FINANCE 

451 Accounting 

452 Credit 

453 Banking 

454 Saving and Investment 

455 Speculation 

456 Insurance 

457 Foreign Exchange 


46 LABOR 

461 Labor and Leisure 

462 Division of Labor by Sex 

463 Occupational Specialization 

464 Labor Supply and Employment 

465 Wages and Salaries 

466 Labor Relations 

467 Labor Organization 

468 Collective Bargaining 

47 BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 

471 Ownership and Control of 
Capital 

472 Individual Enterprise 

473 Corporate Organization 

474 Cooperative Organization 

475 State Enterprise 

476 Mutual Aid 

477 Competition 

48 TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 

481 Locomotion 

482 Burden Carrying 

483 Weight Moving 

484 Travel 

485 Travel Services 

486 Regulation of Travel 

487 Routes 

488 Warehousing 

489 Transportation 

49 LAND TRANSPORT 

491 Highways 

492 Animal Transport 

493 Vehicles 

494 Highway Transport 

495 Auxiliary Highway Services 
4% Railways 

497 Rail Transport 



498 Terminal Facilities 

499 Highway and Railway 
Construction 

50 WATER AND AIR TRANSPORT 

501 Boats 

502 Navigation 

503 Waterways Improvements 

504 Port Facilities 

505 Water Transport 

506 Aircraft 

507 Aviation 

508 Airport Facilities 

509 Air Transport 

51 LIVING STANDARDS AND 
ROUTINES 

511 Standard of Living 

512 Daily Routine 

513 Sleeping 

514 Elimination 

515 Personal Hygiene 

516 Postures 

517 Leisure Time Activities 

52 RECREATION 

521 Conversation 

522 Humor 

523 Hobbies 

524 Games 

525 Gambling 

526 Athletic Sports 

527 Rest Days and Holidays 

528 Vacations 

529 Recreational Facilities 

53 FINE ARTS 

531 Decorative Art 

532 Representative Art 

533 Music 

534 Musical Instruments 

535 Dancing 


536 Drama 

537 Oratory 

538 Literature 

539 Literary Texts 

54 ENTERTAINMENT 

541 Spectacles 

542 Commercialized Sports 

543 Exhibitions 

544 Public Lectures 

545 Musical and Theatrical 
Productions 

546 Motion Picture Industry 

547 Night Clubs and Cabarets 

548 Organized Vice 

549 Art & Recreational Supplies 
Industries 

55 INDIVIDUATION AND MOBILITY 

551 Personal Names 

552 Names of Animals and 
Things 

553 Naming 

554 Status, Role, and Prestige 

555 Talent Mobility 

556 Accumulation of Wealth 

557 Manipulative Mobility 

558 Downward Mobility 

56 SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 

561 Age Stratification 

562 Sex Status 

563 Ethnic Stratification 

564 Castes 

565 Classes 

566 Serfdom and Peonage 

567 Slavery 

57 INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

571 Social Relationships and 
Groups 

572 Friendships 



573 Cliques 

574 Visiting and Hospitality 

575 Sodalities 

576 Etiquette 

577 Ethics • 

578 Ingroup Antagonisms 

579 Brawls and Riots 

58 MARRIAGE 

581 Basis of Marriage 

582 Regulation of Marriage 

583 Mode of Marriage 

584 Arranging a Marriage 

585 Nuptials 

586 Termination of Marriage 

587 Secondary Marriages 

588 Irregular Unions 

589 Celibacy 

59 FAMILY 

591 Residence 

592 Household 

593 Family Relationships 

594 Nuclear Family 

595 Polygamy 

5% Extended Families 
597 Adoption 

60 KINSHIP 

601 Kinship Terminology 

602 Kin Relationships 

603 Grandparents and Grandchildren 

604 Avuncular and Nepotic Relatives 

605 Cousins 

606 Parents-in-law and Children-in- 
law 

607 Siblings-in-law 

608 Artificial Kin Relationships 

609 Behavior toward Nonrelatives 

61 KIN GROUPS 

611 Rule of Descent 


612 Kindreds 

613 Lineages 

614 Sibs 

615 Phratries 

616 Moieties 

617 Bilinear Kin Groups 

618 Clans 

619 Tribe and Nation 

62 COMMUNITY 

621 Community Structure 

622 Headmen 

623 Councils 

624 Local Officials 

625 Police 

626 Social Control 

627 Informal Ingroup Justice 

628 Informal Intergroup Justice 

63 TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 

631 Territorial Hierarchy 

632 Towns 

633 Cities 

634 Districts 

635 Provinces 

636 Dependencies 

64 STATE 

641 Citizenship 

642 Constitution 

643 Chief Executive 

644 Executive Household 

645 Cabinet 

646 Parliament 

647 Administrative Agencies 

648 International Relations 

65 GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 

651 Taxation 

652 Public Finance 

653 Public Works 

654 Research and Development 



655 Government Enterprise 

656 Government Regulation 

657 Public Welfare 
65S Public Education 

659 Miscellaneous Government 
Activities 

66 POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 

661 Exploitation 

662 Political Intrigue 

663 Public Service 

664 Pressure Politics 

665 Political Parties 

666 Elections 

667 Political Machines 

668 Political Movements 

669 Revolution 

67 LAW 

671 Legal Norms 

672 Liability 

673 Wrongs 

674 Crime 

675 Contracts 

676 Agency 

68 OFFENSES AND SANCTIONS 

681 Sanctions 

682 Offenses against Life 

683 Offenses against the Person 

684 Sex and Marital Offenses 

685 Property Offenses 

686 Nonfulfillment of Obligations 

687 Offenses against the State 

688 Religious Offenses 

689 Social Offenses 

69 JUSTICE 

691 Litigation 

692 Judicial Authority 

693 Legal and Judicial Personnel 

694 Initiation of Judicial Pro¬ 


ceedings 

695 Trial Procedure 

696 Execution of Justice 

697 Prisons and Jails 

698 Special Courts 

70 ARMED FORCES 

701 Military Organization 

702 Recruitment and Training 

703 Discipline and Morale 

704 Ground Combat Forces 

705 Supply and Commissariat 

706 Navy 

707 Air Force 

708 Auxiliary Corps 

71 MILITARY TECHNOLOGY 

711 Military Engineering 

712 Military Installations 

713 Ordnance 

714 Uniform and Accouterment 

715 Military Vehicles 

716 Naval Vessels 

717 Military Aircraft 

718 Special Military Equipment 

719 Munitions Industries 

72 WAR 

721 Instigation of War 

722 Wartime Adjustments 

723 Strategy 

724 Logistics 

725 Tactics 

726 Warfare 

727 Aftermath of Combat 

728 Peacemaking 

729 War Veterans 

73 SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

731 Disasters 

732 Defectives 

733 Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 



734 Invalidism 

735 Poverty 

736 Dependency 

737 Old Age Dependency 

738 Delinquency 

74 HEALTH AND WELFARE 

741 Philanthropic Foundations 

742 Medical Research 

743 Hospitals and Clinics 

744 Public Health and Sanitation 

745 Social Insurance 

746 Public Assistance 

747 Private Welfare Agencies 

748 Social Work 

75 SICKNESS 

751 Preventive Medicine 

752 Bodily Injuries 

753 Theory of Disease 

754 Sorcery 

755 Magical and Mental Therapy 

756 Psychotherapists 

757 Medical Therapy 

758 Medical Care 

759 Medical Personnel 

76 DEATH 

761 Life and Death 

762 Suicide 

763 Dying 

764 Funeral 

765 Mourning 

766 Deviant Mortuary Practices 

767 Mortuary Specialists 

768 Social Readjustments to 
Death 

769 Cult of the Dead 

77 RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 
771 General Character of 

Religion 


772 Cosmology 

773 Mythology 

774 Animism 

775 Eschatology 

776 Spirits and Gods 

77 7 Luck and Chance 

778 Sacred Objects and Places 

779 Theological Systems 

78 RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 

781 Religious Experience 

782 Propitiation 

783 Purification and Expiation 

784 Avoidance and Taboo 

785 Asceticism 

786 Orgies 

787 Revelation and Divination 

788 Ritual 

789 Magic 

79 ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATION 

791 Magicians and Diviners 

792 Holy Men 

793 Priesthood 

794 Congregations 

795 Sects 

7% Organized Ceremonial 

797 Missions 

798 Religious Persecution 

80 NUMBERS AND MEASURES 

801 Numerology 

802 Numeration 

803 Mathematics 

804 Weights and Measures 

805 Ordering of Time 

81 EXACT KNOWLEDGE 

811 Logic 

812 Philosophy 

813 Scientific Method 

814 Humanistic Studies 



815 Pure Science 

816 Applied Science 

82 IDEAS ABOUT NATURE AND 
MAN 

821 Ethnometerology 

822 Ethnophysics 

823 Ethnogeography 

824 Ethnobotany 

825 Ethnozoology 

826 Ethnoanatomy 

827 Ethnophysiology 

828 Ethnopsychology 

829 Ethnosociology 

83 SEX 

831 Sexuality 

832 Sexual Stimulation 

833 Sexual Intercourse 

834 General Sex Restrictions 

835 Kinship Regulation of Sex 

836 Premarital Sex Relations 

837 Extramarital Sex Relations 

838 Homosexuality 

839 Miscellaneous Sex Behavior 

84 REPRODUCTION 

841 Menstruation 

842 Conception 

843 Pregnancy 

844 Childbirth 

845 Difficult and Unusual Births 

846 Postnatal Care 

847 Abortion and Infanticide 

848 Illegitimacy 

85 INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 

851 Social Placement 

852 Ceremonial During Infancy 
and Childhood 

853 Infant Feeding 

854 Infant Care 

855 Child Care 


856 Development and Maturation 

857 Childhood Activities 

858 Status of Children 

86 SOCIALIZATION 

861 Techniques of Inculcation 

862 Weaning and Food Training 

863 Cleanliness Training 

864 Sex Training 

865 Aggression Training 

866 Independence Training 

867 Transmission of Social Norms 

868 Transmission of Skills 

869 Transmission of Beliefs 

87 EDUCATION 

871 Educational System 

872 Elementary Education 

873 Liberal Arts Education 

874 Vocational Education 

875 Teachers 

876 Educational Theory and 
Methods 


88 ADOLESCENCE, ADULTHOOD, 
AND OLD AGE 

881 Puberty and Initiation 

882 Status of Adolescents 

883 Adolescent Activities 
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885 Adulthood 

886 Senescence 

887 Activities of the Aged 

888 Status and Treatment of 
the Aged 
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Outline of Cultural Materials , by George P. Murdock 
Outline of South American Cultures , by George P. Murdock 
Outline of World Cultures , by George P. Murdock 

BEHAVIOR SCIENCE REPRINTS 

The Indian Village Community , by B. H. Baden-Powell 

The Melanesians: Studies in Their Anthropology and Folk-Lore , by 
R. H. Codrington 

League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee or Iroquois , by Lewis H. Morgan 

The Sanpoil and Nespelem, - Salishan Peoples of Northeastern Washington , 
by Verne F. Ray 



BEHAVIOR SCIENCE TRANSLATIONS 


Among the Samoyed in Siberia ,by Kai Donner 
Persian Beliefs and Customs ,by Henri Masse 
Sno w People (Chuckchee ),by Taeki Odulok 



